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PREFACE 


It  is,  to  me,  a  pleasure  indeed  to  be  privileged  to  pen  a  few  lines  as 
preface  to  the  present  volume. 

-The  author,  Rev.  J.  D.  McEwen,  returned  missionary  from  Brazil, 
in  his  widely  read  book  entitled  "Brazil",  gives  to  the  public  a  graphic 
pen-picture  of  missionary-life  in  that  country  of  wonderful  resources  and 
neglected  peoples. 

In  the  present  volume,  the  author  deals  with  the  same  great  country 
but  presents  his  story  in  fictional  form,  and  in  his  own  thoroughly  original 
style. 

The  book  is  very  human  for  therein  are  graphic  pen-pictures  of  beauti- 
ful home-life  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  New  York  and  in  Old  Glengarry;  trysts 
and  wooings  of  ardent  lovers;  self-denials  and.  sacrifices  of  noble  souls; 
and  also  villainies  and  cunnings  of  veritable  lagos. 

The  book  is  very  informing  for  it  suggests  so  much  of  the  vastness  and 
unused  wealth  of  the  coimtry,  of  the  manners,  customs  and  educational 
needs  of  its  peoples;  of  the  commercial  enterprises  already  carried  on. 

The  book,  moreover,  is  inspiring  for  it  presents  a  challenge  to  every 
red-blooded  reader  to  seize  an  opportunity  for  great  commercial  undertak- 
ings, or  for  magnificent  educational  effort,  or  for  far-reaching  missionary 
service. 

Sherbrooke,  Que.  J.  H.  HUNTER,  M. A.;  B.  Pad. 

I.  P.  S. 


Sandy  McDonald  in  Brazil 


Chapter  I. 
PRELUDE— MISS  DEVINS 

With  the  influx  of  summer  tourists  to  Canada  East,  West  and 
Central, — came  a  New  York  family  to  famous  old  Glengarry  County, 
and  built  a  house  at  a  little  country-side  called  McDonald's  Grove. 
While  this  summer  residence  was  being  built,  the  party,  -(consist- 
ing of  John  Devins,  his  wife  and  daughter) boarded  at  the  McDonald's, 
where  old-fashioned  Highland  hospitality  was  lavishly  meted  out. 

Although  the  Gaelic  language  was  spoken  in  this  originally 
Scottish  home,  they  knew  English  in  a  measure — the  old  couple 
brokenly,  and  the  young  folks  very  well,  paving  the  way  for  acquaint- 
ance, friendship  and  loVe,  which  form  part  of  this  story. 

Carpenters  working  with  vim  and  dexterity,  the  Devins  soon 
occupied  their  own  charming  bungalow.  But  closed  in  winter,  it 
looked  lonesome,  especially  to  young  McDonald,  a  son  of  the  estate. 

Evangeline  Devins,  the  only  child  of  this  New  York  family,  was  a 
winsome  young  woman  of  nineteen  summers.  She  had  such  dignity 
and  grace  that  one  said,  'What  a  prepossessing  young  lady."  Her 
crowning  glory  was  waves  of  golden  hair  shaded  by  a  tinge  of  auburn. 
Her  eyes  were  heaven's  blue,  clear  complexion,  and  pink  cheeks 
deepening  with  excitement  for  instance  when  Evangeline  laughed, 
made  her  fairly  enchanting,  a  voice  musical  but  vigorous,  and  a 
certain  inexpressible  charm,  compelled  you  to  say,  ''The  elements 
mix  well  in  her  and  proclaim  this  a  woman." 

Towards  the  end  of  their  second  summer  at  McDonald's  Grove, 
intimacy  beyond  a  pleasant  bow  was  developing  between  Evange- 
line and  Sandy,  Mr.  McDonald's  son,  a  science  student  of  McGill 
University. 

''Where  are  you  going?"  asked  sister  Mary  as  he  stepped 
out  one  day  with  a  book  and  note  paper  in  his  left  hand. 

"To  brush  up  in  Trigonometry,"  said  the  tall  and  strapping 
Sandy  with  a  smiling  and  exaggerated  nod. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  study  in  vacations?"  answered  Mary 
with  the  shadow  of  a  frown. 

"Because  I  want  to  review,"  emphasizing  the  last  word. 

"Pshaw!  Pshaw!"  said  Mary  with  a  suspicion  of  disgust.  "Didn't 
you  tell  us  the  Principal  bidding  adieu  said  'Throw  away  all  text- 
books till  the  re-opening?' 
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"But  I  am  lame  in  Trigonometry,  Mary,  and  I  must  brush  up, 
notwithstanding  the  Towers  that  be/ 

"Brush  up  indeed!  Didn't  you  come  out  with  honors  in  Chem- 
istry, Algebra,  History,  and  what  not  ?"  said  she  defiantly. 

"Yes,  but,  little  sister,  look  here!  The  Principal  is  all  right  in 
principle  as  to  tossing  lessons  clean  away  in  vacation,  but  where 
I  saw  myself  weak  in  exams,  that's  where  I  am  going  to  shine  up 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  head  of  McGill  University,'  'and 
Sandy  said  this  with  a  downward  sweep  of  his  right  hand  to- 
ward the  note  book. 

"Well!  Why  don't  you  go  upstairs  on  the  balcony?"  said 
his  sister  with  provoking  tenacity.  "I  think  I  know  the  real  reason 
why  you  prefer  the  grove! — it's  that  New  York  girl!" 

"Mary,  I  will  give  you  the  discipline  that  father  didn't,  if  you 
don't  stop  right  now!" 

There  would  have  been  a  chase  around  the  table,  but  a  good- 
natured  chase — for  to  do  these  two  justice,  they  were  kind  one  to 
the  other,  although  enjoying  a  bit  of  banter  now  and  then.  But, 
Mrs.  McDonald  appearing  at  the  moment,  Sandy  said — "Mother, 
take  this  girl  and  give  her  something  to  do." 

"Indeed,  Laddie,  your  sister  has  no  need  of  me  puttin'  her  to 
work,  but  raither  hoi  din'  her  in." 

"Oh  yes!  I  was  only  joking,  I  meant  she  fiddles  too  much  about 
my  going  to  the  Grove." 

"Well!  and  your  faither  thinks  so  too,  sonny.  You  lean  over 
the  fence  far  too  much  talking  to  the  bonny  lassie  at  the  Bungalow." 

"Well,  Mother!  I  confess  to  liking  her." 

"And  you  might  like  worse,"  said  the  mother,  (with  Mary  now 
getting  a  dipper  of  water — but  Sandy  was  beyond  her  reach  at  the 
garden  gate,  and  deeply  bowing  back  to  them  both.) 

"The  dear  laddie!  said  the  mother,  audible  only  to  Mary.  "He 
may  well  take  a  spare  hour,  for  he  is  diligent  all  day.  And  what 
work  did  not  that  boy  do  those  long  years  ere  he  left  for  college! 
His  impress  is  well  set  on  this  farm." 

Sandy  walked  briskly  across  the  fields,  jumped  over  the  fence 
into  the  woods,  sat  down  with  his  back  to  a  big  maple  and  was  soon 
deep  in  study.  He  had  entered  the  grove  distant  from  their  house 
and  quite  unobserved  by  the  Bungalow  people.  He  was  there  rapidly 
running  reviews  when  Evangeline  went  into  the  woods  in  search  of 
wild  flowers.  McDonald  engrossed,  did  not  notice  her  entrance,  nor 
wandering,  basket  in  hand,  among  the  trees. 

Wending  her  way  homeward  with  three  pretty  clumps  of  ferns,. 
Evangeline  said  to  herself  excitedly — "Oh,  here's  one!"  and  turned 
sharply  toward  another  discovered  fern, 

McDonald  arrested,  forgot  everything  else  and  watched  her. 

"And  what  a  perfect  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  gazing  at  the  fern, 
and  still  holding  her  basket. 

McDonald,  afraid  to  move,  uttered  under  his  breath — "Is  it 
possible!    I  didn't  notice  before  she  was  that  good  looking!" 
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There  she  stood  admiring  the  fern,  McDonald  admiring  her; 
both  fern  and  herself  blissfully  unaware. 

McDonald  waited,  not  sure  how  to  break  the  spell. 

''I  did  not  think  she  was  quite  like  that",  he  whispered  again 
to  himself  with  breath  somewhat  short. 

She  wore  a  simple  white  dress  with  black  belt;  her  skirt  reach- 
ing the  top  of  well-fitting  shoes.  Short  sleeves  revealed  pretty 
plump  arms,  and  a  broad-brimmed  blue  hat  turned  up  in  front 
made  Sandy  McDonald  almost  shout — 

''You  lovely  enchanting  thing!" 

Suddenly  she  set  down  her  basket,  took  out  a  little  garden  spade 
and  walked  around  the  plant  to  decide  just  where  to  dig. 

McDonald  unable  to  hold  himself  any  longer,  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  started  towards  her.  The  rustling  of  the  old  leaves  arrested 
the  young  lady.    Looking  around,  she  exclaimed. 

''Mr.  McDonald!  where  in  the  world  did  you  come  from?" 

"  I  was  sitting  by  that  big  maple  back  there,  and  saw  you.  I 
wondered  if  I  could  help.  I  presume  you  wish  to  dig  up  this  fern? 
Please  let  me,"  removing  his  hat  with  a  bow. 

The  young  lady  blushed  the  very  pinkest  rose. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  did  not  observe  you  at  all  though,"  she  pleaded 
almost  beseechingly. 

"I  saw  you  come  up  the  path  and  across  to  the  fern." 

"Does  that  mean  that  you  are  more  observing  than  I?" 

"No,  it  means  that  I  was  not  so  absorbed  in  trigonometry  as 
you  in  ferns.    I  am  glad  you  did  not  see  me  though." 

"Why,  Mr.  McDonald?" 

"Because  I  would  not  have  had  the  chance  afforded  me  just 
now." 

'What  chance?" 

"I  saw  your  enchanting  form,  and  watched  you  gaze — and  gaze 
at  the  plant,  and  heard  you  admire  it.  I  almost  burst  out  (and  give 
me  credit  for  self-control,  I  did  not  say  it  aloud;)  but  to  myself 
twice,  that  I  never  saw  anyone  so  altogether  lovely." 

Evangeline  colored  again. 

McDonald  continued,  "My  heart  went  all  in  a  flurry;  my  breath 
kept  wanting  to  pant." 

"What  nonsense!"  said  Evangeline,  her  own  voice  now  suspici- 
ously shaky. 

McDonald  reached  for  the  spade  without  another  word. 

"Dig  well  out  so  as  to  have  a  nice  clump  of  earth  please." 

McDonald  dug  furiously,  obeying  her  injunction.  Then  he 
carefully  lifted  the  fern  and  gave  it  to  her. 

"Thank  you,  place  it  beside  the  others,"  she  ordered.  Look- 
ing at  the  basketful  she  said, 

*'Did  you  ever  see  quite  sucK  nice  ones?" 

McDonald,  with  beads  of  perspiration  on  his  forehead,  but  his 
tirriidity  driven  partly  away  by  the  spade,  walked  right  up  to  Miss 
Devins. 
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"What  I  said  is  true.  I  never  thought  before  that  you  were 
so  altogether  lovely." 

Again  his  heart  begian  to  flutter;  but  he  stood  strong,  and  with 
tone  and  eyes  saying  what  words  could  not  express. 

Evangeline  Devins  is  no  coquette.  If  she  cannot  reciprocate 
McDonald^s  advances  she  must  not  pretend  to,  and  if  she  can,  she 
is  not  going  to  throw  away  her  chance;  but  this  whole  scene  has  put 
her  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  and  she  says: — 

'*You  utterly  surprise  me,  Mr.  McDonald." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  just  thought  you  only  cared  for  me  a  little — roman- 
tically.   Besides,  I'm  not  such  a  lovely  creature  at  all." 

"How  do  you  know  you  are  not?" 

Evangeline's  color  was  as  unsteady  as  her  voice. 

McDonald  felt  the  hour  to  be  decisive.  He  knew  the  Devins 
were  packed,  and  would  presently  leave  for  New  York — "perhaps 
never  to  return",  said  his  imagination  running  riot.  But  just  what 
did  her  blushing  mean?  Would  it  be  "Yes"  or  "No",  should  he 
force  a  proposal  now?  A  tide  of  feeling  was  gushing  up  in  him. 
Did  she  feel  the  same  ?  Was  it  safe  to  trust  his  feelings  ?  A  clamor 
of  voices  within  answered  "Yes!  and  this  tide  not  taken  at  the  flood 
may  ebb  forever,  A  strong  effort  of  will  now  steadied  him,  and  he 
said — 

"I  will  finish  my  course  in  McGill  this  year,  then  go  as  a  Mining 
Engineer  to  Brazil.  It  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  before  I — I — could 
hope  to  win  you  at  all." 

"I  always  thought  you  a  wonder  Mr.  McDonald." 

"Why  ?" 

"Well,  it  may  have  been  your  voice,  perhaps  your  manner, 
or  may  be  it  was  your  hair!"  with  a  rippling  little  laugh  on  the  last 
word." 

With  feminine  shrewdness  she  does  not  try  too  much  to  analyse 
either  her  own  or  his  feelings.  Her  laugh  interprets  them  better, 
far  better. 

"You  make  me  feel  nice",  said  McDonald. 
"Why?",  with  a  shy  blushing  look  at  him. 
"I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  the  music!" 

"Good  gracious!  what  music?"  and  she  laughed  again;  this  time 
with  more  abandon  in  that  rippling  laugh. 

McDonald  could  not  resist  longer.  She  was  standing  by  the 
basket,  a  step  or  two  away.  He  came  nearer,  and  in  the  most  in- 
explicable manner,  drew  Evangeline  tightly  to  his  side. 

"I  want  you!    I  want  you  always!" 

She  could  not  speak,  but  her  lips  answered  as  the  pair  together 
told  the  old,  old  story. 

After,  nobody  knows  how  long  in  that  ecstatic  position,  McDonald 
led  her  gently  to  sit  down  by  a  tree.  , 

"We  will  call  each  other  by  our  first  names  now,"  he  whispered. 

"Yes",  she  replied. 
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"Now,  Sandy,  I  want  to  ask  you  why  you  chose  me  instead  of 
any  of  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  young  ladies  I  see  in  the  brick  church 
here  every  Sunday." 

"You  might  as  well  ask  why  Adam  chose  Eve,  Evangeline,  and 
by  the  way,  that's  like  the  first  part  of  your  name  Eva!",  revelling 
in  rolling  Evangeline's  name  under  his  tongue. 

"This  is  not  the  time  for  tracing  derivation  of  words,"  she  urges 
with  good  Yankee  vim;  "besides,  you  do  not  answer  me  at  all.  Adam 
had  no  other  choice." 

"Well  now,  Eva;  look  here:  do  you  suppose  Adam  did  not  think 
Eve  supremely,  sublimely  and  superlatively  lovely?  Supposing 
there  were  dozens  more,  Adam  would  have  walked  right  up  to  Eve 
just  as  I  did  today.  The  Canadian  girls  meet  their  fate  as  you  met 
yours.  Every  man  thinks  he  has  found  the  best  wife  in  the  world; 
and  I  have  day-dreams  ever  since  I  saw  you  first;  but  did  not  dare 
to — ^to — or  more  correctly,  I  never  saw  the  real  you  so  perfectly  till 
now."    Again,  a  prolonged  kiss — and  he  proceeded, 

"Men  come  over  from  the  States  when  they  want  a  good  wife 
and  they  find  them  here;  and  Canadian  men  find  their  fate  in  the 
States." 

"That's  a  reciprocity  on  which  all  political  parties  are  agreed," 
says  Evangeline,  smiling  on  her  lover. 

"Annexation  that  is  strictly  honorable,"  replies  he— again  de- 
monstrating. "Yes,  believe  me,  Eva,  you  could  no  more  help  meet- 
ing me  this  afternoon  than  you  could  fly.  It  had  to  be.  It  was 
ordered  so." 

*Who  ordered  it?"  asks  Vangie,  looking  at  the  ground. 

"The  same  One  who  guides  all  our  steps.  He  knew  exactly 
how  to  get  us  startled  as  we  certainly  were.  He  had  th*  basket,  the 
spade  and  the  fern  all  ready  to  pave  the  way — and  neither  of  us 
before  thought  the  other  half  so  interesting,"  and  again  McDonald 
gently  drew  her  for  silent  confirmation. 

"I  think  you.  are  the  uniquest  man,"  looking  up  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  down  into  hers,  as  the  setting  sun  sent  rays  of  gold  all  around 
them. 

"Oh  Dear:  I  must  go",  breaking  suddenly  away  and  springing 
to  her  feet. 

McDonald  went  for  the  basket  and  returned  to  Miss  Devins. 
They  sauntered  slowly  toward  home,  fixing  up  their  future  charming- 
ly- . 

Responding  to  Sandy's  intense  interest  in  the  South,  pouring  it 
into  Eva's  eager  ears,  she  says  with  decision  on  sighting  The  Bun- 
galow— 

"Yes!  a  strong  tide  is  turning  southward,  the  world  is  one  big 
family,  but  we  are  just  discovering  South  America — a  great  Sister 
in  the  family  of  Nations." 

Arriving  with  dignity  before  Father  and  Mother  Devins,  these 
personages  never  dream  of  the  things  just  accomplished. 
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After  glancing  complacently  at  Evangeline,  McDonald  made  a 
deep  bow,  returning  to  the  Grove  for  his  books  well  satisfied  with 
the  afternoon  at  trigonometry. 

The  remaining  brief  vacation  passed  hummingly  for  the  recent- 
ly-established lovers.  Their  parents  found  no  real  objection  to  this 
engagement,  on  the  contrary,  the  families  drew  together  in  several 
little  feasts.  Even  Mary,  who  loved  to  tease  her  brother,  was  a 
leader  in  promoting  the  new  fellowship. 

But  these  smooth  waters  were  soon  to  be  ruffled  by  Solomon 
Fattle — the  Evil  Genius  of  next  Chapters. 

The  morning  of  October  first,  Sandy  and  the  Devins  family 
were  aboard  the  train  for  Montreal.  After  dinner  there  was  most 
delightful  sight-seeing  in  a  taxi.  Sweeping  on  to  Upper  Guy  Street 
they  were  spell-bound  by  the  panorama  of  crimson,  gold,  amber  and 
other  shades  of  autumn  foliage  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Royal.  From  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  while  the  taxi  stood  still,  they  gazed  down  and 
over  the  vast  city,  Sandy,  with  pardonable  pride,  pointing  out  the 
majestic  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Peter's  dome,  the  impressive  Sun  Life 
Pile,  the  great  Windsor  Station,  and  many  other  famous  points — 
showing  them  last,  though  first  in  his  own  estimation,  the 
University  buildings  and  Campus,  nestling  as  they  do  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Royal. 

The  hours  sped.  The  time  for  parting  had  come,  but  not  with- 
out Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devins  extracting  a  promise  from  Sandy  to  spend 
Christmas  with  them  in  New  York. 

It  was  with  deep  emotion  that  they  said  ''Good-bye"  at  the 
New  York  Central  train,  and  Sandy  went  alone  from  the  renowned 
Bonaventure  Station  to  his  private  room. 

But  how  wonderful  is  life  when  one  finds  true  love!  Both  these 
young  people  now  dwelt  in  air  castles,  though  neither  was  the  least 
bit  mooney:  they  rather  determined  to  develop  themselves  as  never 
before.  With  such  high  resolve  time  never  hung  heavily,  but  went 
like  the  wind.  Sandy  was  ten  times  the  man  he  had  been — a  king 
among  his  fellow  students,  so  dignified,  so  prompt,  so  eager,  so  light 
and  gay,  so  terribly  in  earnest,  so  strong  and  aggressive  was  he. 

Christmas  arrived  and  passed.  The  end  of  his  College  career 
came  magically  . 
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Chapter  II . 

SANDY  SETTING  SAIL 
AND  THE  SETTING  OF  SOLOMON 

Mr.  Devins  had  more  in  view  than  mere  pleasure  for  the  young 
pair  when  he  invited  McDonald  to  spend  Christmas.  During  those 
days  certain  diamond  merchants  in  the  city  met  the  young  mining 
Engineer.  This  prepared  the  ground  for  forming  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement whereby  he  would  go  forth  to  South  America  financially 
equipped  and  authorized  to  practise  his  profession.  Accordingly, 
Sandy ^s  setting  sail  was  immediately  after  taking  his  Diplomas. 

Down  at  the  boat,  the  stalwart  Canadian  was  to  receive  fare- 
well of  his  firm,  who  came  in  auto ;  their  car  swept  onto  Brooklyn  Pier 
where  Sandy^s  steamer  lay  at  anchor.  About  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Devins  and  Evangeline  arrived  with  McDonald. 

McDonald's  parting  with  his  firm  was  brief,  bright  and  business- 
like, after  the  manner  of  the  men  who  commissioned  him.  Then 
those  New  York  gentlemen  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  came. 

"Look  out  for  Fattle,  ''  said  Mr.  Devins,  half  laughing  when 
they  and  Sandy  were  left  alone. 

"Who  is  he?"  said  McDonald,  looking  his  friend  straight  in  the 

face. 

"Eva  will  tell  you,  Mac",  and  Mr.  Devins  said  "Mac"  with 
tearful  tenderness,  grasping  his  hand  in  a  hearty  farewell,  then  hasten- 
ing off  to  business,  with  the  chauffeur,  who  was  to  return  speedily  to 
take  Evangeline  home. 

"Tell  me"  he  said  simply,  taking  her  arm  as  they  started  walking 
slowly  up  and  down  the  pier.  (They  had  this  leisure,  for  providently 
Sandy  had  his  baggage  all  checked  and  ticket  secured  the  day 
before.) 

Eva  hesitated,  then  quietly  went  on,  suppressing  admirably  her 
pent-up  emotions.  "We  did  not  know  at  first  whether  to  mention 
it,  but  Father  and  I  decided  late  this  morning  it  was  best  to  give  you 
some  hint  of  Solomon  Fattle  who  does  not  want  you  to  go  to  Brazil 
at  all." 

"Why?" 

"Well!  that's  just  the  question  I  can't  answer.  Various  motives 
may  be  guessed,  but  the  one  thing  we  know  is  that  he  will  oppose  you. 
He  is  down  there  now,  so  we  thought  it  best  to  warn  you,  though, 
dear,  it  is  horrid  to  haunt  your  long  voyage  with  this  unpleasantness." 
And.Vangie  spoke  with  a  sharp  sob,  drawing  closer  to  her  lover. 

McDonald  stood  suddenly  still,  and  said  with  great  deliberation- 
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^'Now,  Evangeline,  believe  me,  I  will  not  worry  at  all — besides 
I  never  heard  this  man's  name  before." 

Resuming  their  slow  walking,  Evangeline  went  on, 
t  ''You  see  Mrs.  O'Neil — a  friend  of  my  Aunt  Allen — told  her  that 
she  had  met  Fattle  previous  to  his  return  to  Brazil,  and  when  he 
learned  that  you  were  soon  to  embark,  he  seemed  positively  mali- 
cious," 

Sandy  glimpsed  his  watch;  there  were  just  ten  minutes  before 
the  boat  would  give  her  last  shrill  warning. 

'*I  am  altogether  glad  you  advised  me  of  this  man,  but  the  one 
who  is  going  to  worry  about  him  is  not  me.  Will  you  promise  too 
not  to  worry?" 

She  looked  volumes  as  their  eyes  met  and  remained  fixed  some 
momeints. 

"I  can't  promise  you  that  dear,  for  women  will  worry,  and  I 
would  that  in  this  case  it  were  not  necessary,  but  I  am  afraid  there 
is  real  cause.  We  will  pray — ^you  and  I — to  the  Mighty  One  that 
He  will  be  close  beside  us  all  the  time." 

Sandy's  quick  firm  grasp  of  her  extended  right  hand  was  the 
only  reply,  as  both  their  strong  souls  surged  with  unutterable  pathos 
at  a  parting  which  might  be  for  years,  and  might  be  for  ever.  Of 
one  thing  they  were  now  sure,  that  their  love  for  each  other  was 
changeless,  but  there  would  be  tragic  trouble. 

The  walking  became  almost  imperceptible — so  easy  and  slow 
silently  blissful  in  the  few  remaining  moments  left  them  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  gangway. 

Amid  the  whirr  and  whiz  of  many  autos,  Vangie's  unerring  ear 
detected  the  sound  of  their  own,  dashing  down  to  the  pier.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  whistles  shrieked  in  deafening  roars  and  the 
ship's  bells  rang  out  that  she  was  to  weigh  anchor. 

A  hurried  farewell,  and  Sandy,  grip  in  hand,  rushed  up  the 
gangway.  Before  he  was  well  on  upper  deck  the  steamer  slowly 
moved  away. 

Looking  down  over  the  rails,  he  saw  Vangie's  car  come  gliding 
by.  A  wave  of  her  handkerchief,  a  swing  of  his  hat,  and  they  are 
out  of  sight. 

McDonald  being  now  embarked  for  Brazil  and  soon  to  meet 
the  famous  Fattle,  I  will  give  the  setting,  or  some  account  of  him. 

He  was  born  in  Manitoba  about  ten  years  before  Sandy 
McDonald.  Fattle's  father  being  sickly,  the  family  moved  to  South- 
ern California.  But  insidious  consumption  became  apparent,  and  the 
patient  succumbed  when  the  boy,  an  only  child,  was  but  three  years 
old.  The  widow  proved  weak  in  discipline,  and  the  boy's  unfortunate 
training  was  accentuated  by  a  bachelor  Uncle  who  accompanied  them 
to  California  and  whose  small  fruit  farm  was  just  across  the  fence. 

Heady,  wayward,  deceitful,  the  boy  grew.  His  mother  threat- 
ening thrashing,  Fattle  would  run  across  to  Uncle,  who  invariably 
protected  him  from  punishment. 

When  school  and  college  days  came  on,  his  home  training  made 
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tough  times  for  the  teachers.  Again  and  again  the  Mother  was  ad- 
vised of  her  boy's  misconduct,  but  though  she  should  have  been  the 
first  to  uphold  school  discipline,  she  rather  made  excuses  for  the  boy. 
Indeed!  such  cases  are  not  confined  to  Fattle's  mother.  We  have 
seen  people  who  thought  the  other  children,  or  the  teachers  them- 
selves were  the  ones  always  at  fault. 

However,  Fattle  inherited  brains  from  his  father,  and  partly 
on  account  of  this,  and  partly  perhaps  from  pity  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  Fattle  passed  exams  suflficient  to  find  his  way  to  college. 
Here  he  was  dubbed  Solomon,  (for  his  real  name  was  Willie  Fattle). 
No  matter  what  subject  a  student  discussed,  if  in  Fattle's  presence, 
he  at  once  assumed  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  and  I  don't  know  but 
the  "know-it-all"  people  are  even  bigger  bores  than  the  "always- 
excuse-their-own-children"  people. 

Fattle  took  the  science  course,  and  as  already  intimated,  he 
had  brains  enough  to  get  through.  Indeed  his  cleverness  none 
doubted  who  knew  the  little  preparation  he  really  gave  exam  work. 
But  alas!  his  unscrupulousness  made  him  a  menace. 

Fattle's  commission  was  with  another  Diamond  firm  operating 
in  Brazil  some  years  previous  to  the  embarkation  of  McDonald.  On 
hearing  in  New  York,  at  his  return  to  Brazil,  that  another  man  was 
going  down  there  to  operate  for  a  different  firm,  Fattle  felt  furious. 
But  why?  one  would  suppose  comradeship  would  be  welcomed..  

The  "Vestris"  steamed  leisurely  by  the  imposing  Statue  of 
Liberty,  while  Sandy  from  the  ship's  side  watched  the  sun  sink  slow- 
ly out  of  sight,  shedding  a  radiance  of  gold  on  sea  and  sky,  reminding 
him  of 

"Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  is  run 
"Along  Morea's  Hills,  the  setting  sun." 

The  North  Atlantic  roughness  being  absent,  for  a  long  time  he 
stood  watching  until  Venus,  the  "sun-set  star",  was  followed 
by  whole  hosts  of  those  sparkling  diamonds  of  the  sky.  Then  his 
mind  wandered  slowly  away  to  that  South  Land  of  black  diamonds 
for  which  he  was  bound.  It  was  easy  for  his  vivid  imagination  to 
conjure  pictures  of  the  precious  jewels  and  rich  possessions  awaiting 
him,  as  the  ship  quickened  her  speed  ever  onward  bearing  him  far- 
ther and  farther  away  from  his  dearest  earthly  treasure.  But  Nature 
has  her  claims,  and  Sandy  obeying,  was  soon  snuggled  in  his  berth 
legitimately  combining  the  sleep  of  exhaustion  with  that  of  the 
just. 

A  cloudless  morning  greeted  the  ship's  guests  on  their  first  day 
at  sea.  A  two  week's  voyage  being  before  them,  Sandy  looked  a- 
round  for  congenial  companionship.  His  hap  was,  to  meet  a  Brazil- 
ian gentleman  returning  from  a  protracted  visit  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  Brazilian  Government 
to  examine  North  American  products  and  manufactures  suitable  for 
importation  to  Brazil,  and  what  exchange  products  Brazil  can  most 
advantageously  send  North. 
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"You  speak  our  language  like  an  American  or  Englishman.  I 
wish  I  could  speak  even  a  little  of  yours?!"  said  Sandy  to  this  man, 
whose  name  was  Senhor  Diaz. 

"I  understand  the  Brazilian  language  is  musical  and  very  roman- 
tic." 

B If  For  this  Diaz  beamed  on  Sandy  saying — 
ft  "Yes,  Portuguese,  the  language  of  all  Brazil,  is  from  Latin  whose 
roots  every  schoolboy  knows;  it  is  also  a  sister  of  the  quartette  of 
languages — French,  Portuguese,  Italian  and  Spanish,  so  that,  know- 
ing one  well,  you  very  easily  get  on  with  any  of  the  other  three.  But 
ours  is  the  Latin  language  simplified,"  continues  Senor  Diaz 
radiantly. 

"No  wonder  I  have  been  told  it  is  romantic,  for  most  students 
think  the  Latin  could  do  with  some  simplifiing,"  puts  in  Sandy. 

"Romantic  is  just  the  word  that  describes  our  language — it's 
history,  it's  music,  it's  simplicity.  Your  knowledge  of  Latin  will 
make  the  study  of  Portuguese  most  fascinating,  for  you  will  find 
many  of  our  words  almost  if  not  quite  like  Latin,  but  the  verbs  and 
declensions  are  very  much  more  simple." 

Mr.  Diaz  paused,  but  noting  Sandy's  courteous,  listening  atti- 
tude unabated  he  proceeds — 

"But  I  don't  think  Portuguese  will  be  the  language  of  Brazil 
forever." 

"Why  ?" 

"Because  English  is  bound  to  spread  over  all  the  earth.  Look 
at  China — one  fourth  of  the  world's  population  adopting  it  as  their 
official  language.  Years  ago  you  could  hear  hardly  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish in  all  South  America,  but  to-day  everybody  wants  to  learn  it." 

"What  is  your  idea  of  closer  relationships  between  North  and 
South  America?  says  Sandy, 

At  that  moment  their  eyes  caught  shoals  of  porpoises — one  or 
other  of  which  would  leap  yards  into  the  air,  and  dive  into  the  deep 
as  playfully  as  kittens  in  a  garret.  Leaning  over  the  rail,  and  watch- 
ing from  under  their  long  peaked  caps  this  aquatic  game  for  some 
minutes,  they  were  arrested  by  a  distant  ship. 

"It's  a  German",  remarked  Diaz,  examining  with  his  glass  the 
passing  ship's  ensign. 

Sandy  finding  the  Brazilian  still  amenable  to  interrogation, 
said  "Do  the  Germans  sail  many  ships  to  South  America?" 

"They  have  500  plying  the  waters  between  Hamburg  and  the 
Coast  cities  of  our  Continent." 

"They  have  wonderful  enterprise — these  Germans,"  says  Sandy 
encouragingly,  as  Diaz  gazed  again  at  the  rapidly-receding  Liner. 

"German  enterprise  is  most  exemplary,  but  their  object  is  bad." 
continues  Diaz  his  eyes  saying  more  than  his  tongue. 

"You  say  500  ships!" 

"Yes  and  that  is  a  small  portion  of  their  vast  merchant  fleet 
upon  the  seven  seas." 

"What  do  they  take  to  Hamburg  from  Brazil?" 
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"Much  raw  tobacco,  rice,  raw  hides,  rubber,  cocoa,  coffee,  nuts, 
valuable  cabinet  woods,  fancy  birds  and  monkeys  galore." 

"What  do  they  take  back  from  Germany  to  you?" 

"Everything"  says  Diaz  enthusiastically.  "We  manufacture 
yet  little  and  want  much.  German  shipping  amounts  to  millions  a 
day,  and  we  help  swell  her  coffers  considerably. 

"Who  would  have  that  vast  trade  if  Germany  should  get  into 
a  big  war  and  her  ships  were  all  taken?" 

Diaz  gives  a  long  look  at  Sandy,  as  it  were  expecting  him  to  di- 
vine what  he  was  about  to  reply — then  proceeds  slowly — 

"You  see  we  in  South  America  are  traditionally  conservative. 
We  do  not  easily  or  quickly  give  up  trading  with  one  nation  for  ano- 
ther— for  instance  the  old  British  ships  have  had,  and  do  yet  hold, 
great  prestige  with  us," 

"But  in  case  of  the  war  you  suppose,  we  would  be  compelled  to 
buy  elsewhere  what  we  used  to  get  from  Germany." 

"This  would  most  naturally  be  North  America's  opportunity 
to  secure  large  avenues  of  trade  and  commerce  with  us." 

"What  is  your  idea  of  the  trend  of  the  times  as  to  International 
Fraternity?"  continued  the  Canadian,  graciously,  with  a  decided 
talent  for  asking  questions. 

The  streaming  sun  and  calm  sea  invitingly  led  even  timid  pass- 
engers on  deck,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  crowds  moved  hither  and 
thither  fiinding  their  sea  legs  and  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
ship. 

At  this  juncture  Captain  P.  appeared.  His  cheerful  voice  and 
cordial  manner  made  that  whole  world  of  passengers  kin.  The 
Captain  lingered  with  the  Brazilian  and  Sandy,  evidently  intending 
simply  to  say  "Good  morning,"  but  the  Brazilian  was  so  full  that 
not  even  the  approach  of  his  august  highness — the  Vestris'  Master — 
restrained  him. 

"Yes,  I  believe  in  a  world-wide  Fraternity,"  he  said  with  empha- 
sis. 

"That's  a  big  order,"  ejaculates  the  burly  Captain  laughingly. 
Then  adds  quietly  "But  I  am  afraid  it  wouldn't  work." 

The  Brazilian  stood  5  ft.  10  inches,  his  eyes  jet  black  and  beam- 
ing, as  removing  his  cap  he  bowed  low  to  the  Master.  The  bared 
head  of  the  Brazilian  revealed  a  well-balanced  character,  and  his 
English  had  just  sufficient  suggestion  of  foreign  accent  to  lend  it 
a  sort  of  charm — something  like  when  the  great  French  Canadian 
Wilfrid  Laurier  spoke,  who  had  perfect  English  but  with  a  charming 
tinge  of  French  in  his  accent. 

Seeing  Capt.  P.  stand  still,  promenaders  and  several  groups 
spontaneously  gathered  around  until  the  three  aforesaid  gentlemen 
found  themselves  encircled  with  a  curious  crowd. 

"No!  No!  it  would  never  work,"  says  the  Captain  with  more 
emphasis.  This  roused  the  semi-slumbering  oratory  of  Diaz  who 
again  took  off  his  peak  cap  and  bowed  profoundly  to  the  Captain, 
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then  a  bow  to  the  encircling  crowd  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  dancing  master,  and  he  proceeds. 

'Tadies  and  gentlemen!  For  a  time  alone  here  to-day  this 
Canadian  gentleman  and  myself  were  discussing  the  desirability  of 
a  world-wide  fraternity — indeed  a  league  of  all  the  nations.  Our 
illustrious  Captain" — (Hear!  Hear!  from  the  crowd.)  "Our 
Honorable  and  illustrious  Captain  P.  thinks  this  impracticable. 
Indeed,  it  may  seem  a  very  visionary  thing  to  you  all" — The  Brazil- 
ian pausing — 

''Go  on!  let's  hear  your  idea"  cries  the  Captain.  A  spontaneous 
outburst  of  ''Aye!"  from  the  crowd  encourages  Diaz  who  with  great 
dignity  bows  again  and  continues — 

"I  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  a  young  country,  but  yet  we  have 
achieved  by  diplomacy  and  without  war,  results  that  caused  great 
bloodshed  by  other  nations.  We  abolished  slavery;  we  changed 
from  Empire  to  Republic:  we  disestablished  the  church  entrenched 
as  she  was  in  all  phases  of  our  civil  and  political  life — all  this  without 
war." 

"Bravo!"  says  one — "Well  done,  Brazil!"  say  they  all! 

"I,  perhaps,  have  some  authority  for  giving  my  humble  opinion 
as  to  the  union  of  all  nations.  I  believe  in  an  international  flag  to 
which  all  the  world  could  look  with  pride  and  admiration  as  their 
own.  The  world  has  already  made  great  strides  towards  this  most 
desirable  goal.  The  great  British  Empire,  on  whose  possessions  the 
sun  never  sets,  has,  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  really, 
given  a  stupendous  object  lesson  of  what  the  world  might  become — 
not  a  World  British  Empire  but  a  World  Fraternity  with  each  nation 
and  each  State  or  Province  in  every  nation — yea,  every  municipality 
in  the  world — in  time — possessing  local  autonomy,  untramelled  self- 
determination,  yet  each  and  all  interdependent  on  one  glorious  In- 
ternational Flag." 

A  voice — "What  of  Nationalism  then?" 

The  Brazilian  bowed  respectfully  to  his  questioner. — "In  all  I 
have  said  I  would  imply  esprit  de  corps  and  loyalty,  every  one  to 
his  own  flag,  and  the  fullest  national  and  individual  freedom  compat- 
ible with  the  general  good.  Indeed,  Sir!  the  minimum  of  license, 
but  the  maximum  of  liberty  for  all  nations  and  for  all  men.  As  one 
of  your  poets  has  said — 

•    "In  this  world  of  ours 

With  its  thorns  and  flowers, 
There's  room  enough  for  all!' 

Therefore,  "don't  crowd'  is  a  good  motto." 

"What  about  Uncle  Sam  and  Pan- Americanism  ?"  says  someone. 

"Yes!"  '  shouted  the  Brazilian,  waxing  intense.  "Time  was 
when  we  of  the  Southern  Continent  looked  askance  at  him  for  we 
feared  Uncle  Sam  was  a  big  bully  with  designs  to  take  us  all  into 
his  arms  and  squeeze  us  into  his  own  form.  But  now  we  look  upon 
him  as  our  burly  big  brother,  our  staunch  and  sturdy  friend.  And 
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what  is  true  of  Pan- Americanism  is  also  true  of  the  world  at  large. 
From  Canada  to  Cape  Horn  not  only,  but  the  vnde  world  over,  we 
are  friends,  not  foes.  We  are  here  to  stimulate  and  strengthen,  not 
strangle;  to  supplement,  not  supplant  one  another." 

''Bravo,  Brazil!"  and  the  crowd  applauded  this  noble  sentiment. 

"My  Canadian  friend",  bowing  to  the  tall  Scotchman,  "asked 
me  a  little  ago  what  I  thought  of  war  with  Germany.  I  say  to  this 
circle  now  that  I  believe  Germany  will  attack  the  world;  she  has  no 
less  colossal  ambition  than  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  over  all  the 
earth.  This  will  lead  to  her  own  downfall — and  the  uprising  of 
such  a  League  that  if  any  country  get  the  swelled  head,  and  want 
the  earth  with  a  barbed  wire  fence  and  clubs  to  knock  down  everyone 
who  trembles  not  nor  crouches  at  her  feet,  that  nation  must  herself 
perish  from  the  earth!" 

In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  no  one  observed  a  swarthy  little  fair- 
haired  German  listening,  with  clenched  fist  and  tightening  teeth  above 
which  a  red  moustache  pointed  straight  up  at  both  ends  with  little 
less  arrogance  than  the  Kaiser's  own.  Without  a  word  of  warning, 
and  with  a  swiftness  born  of  skill  and  aroused  passion,  the  German 
struck  Diaz  a  terrible  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head;  he  would  have 
fallen  to  the  floor  had  not  the  Captain  quickly  grasped  him  in  his 
arms. 

"Germany  die,  eh!"  bawled  the  Boche,  when  McDonald  inter- 
cepted with  a  grip  on  his  neck.  Women  screamed  and  scattered 
with  fright.  Men  sprang  to  McDonald's  aid;  four  of  them  ultimate- 
ly took  positions,  two  on  each  side  at  the  head  and  at  the  feet  and 
clinching  their  prone  victim  swung  him  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth 
again  and  again.  But  the  Boche  would  not  budge  a  bit,  nor  con- 
fess his  wrong. 

"To  the  rails!"  shouted  someone.  Still  swinging  him  they  reach 
the  ship's  side. 

"Now,  men,  over!  !    Over  he  goes!" — The  Boche  burst  into 
bellows  like  a  bull — 
"0— h!    0— h! 
Do  not  me  overthrow! 

I  will  be  good!",  he  cries  now  glaring  into  the  open  sea. 

"0.  K.,  comrades!  Let  him  go!  I  guess  the  medicine  worked!" 
says  McDonald  to  the  three  as  they  lowered  him  gently  to  the  floor. 
Meanwhile  the  ship's  Doctor  was  examining  Diaz  with  greatest  cour- 
tesy and  care,  and  soon  he  was  himself  again. 

The  dinner-bell  presently  rang,  and  the  Brazilian  sat  down  in 
his  place  at  the  table  amidst  admiring  guests. 

The  rest  of  the  voyage  the  Brazilian  and  McDonald  had  daily 
deck  walks  from  which  they  reaped  much  mutual  benefit,  Sandy 
learning  of  manners  and  customs  Brazilian,  besides  not  a  few  idioms 
and  common  expressions  of  their  language,  while  Senhor  Diaz,  on 
his  part,  learned  the  North  American  point  of  view  of  many  matters 
of  moment. 

The  "Vestris"  arrived  in  the  City  of  Bahia  Bay  at  evening 
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twilight.  As  this  is  the  first  Port  of  arrival  after  leaving  New  York 
the  passengers  were  eager  and  leaning  over  the  deck  rails  to  see 
what  they  would  see.  This  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  world. 
The  sunsets  in  South  America  are  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  South 
Atlantic  Sea  greatlj^  enhances  their  charm,  for  though  never  so  rough 
as  the  N.  Atlantic,  it  is  apt  to  be  especially  calm  at  sunset.  The 
golden  radiance  reaching  over  the  lower,  and  stretching  far  above 
the  upper  city,  had  not  lost  all  its  glory  before  the  boat  steamed  into 
the  harbor,  permitting  the  travellers  some  thrilling  visions  of  the 
long-looked-for  city.  But  when  night  fell,  the  vast  array  of  electric 
lights  scattered  over  miles  and  miles  of  expanse  made  them  think  the 
very  stars  of  heaven  were  let  do\vn,  so  dazzling  and  brilliant  was 
Bahia's  glory. 

The  Port  Authorities  there  never  visiting  an  incoming  ship 
after  6  p.  m.,  no  one  was  able  to  disembark  till  the  next  morning. 
Keen  as  Sandy  was  to  set  foot  on  Brazilian  soil,  he  was  obliged  to 
sleep  one  more  night  on  board  ship.  Late  they  sat  on  deck,  he  and 
his  Brazilian  friend  who  had  become  warmly  attached.  That  night 
they  took  formal  leave  of  each  other  with  unfeigned  regret. 

While  the  passengers  sleep  let  us  consider  briefly  this  famous  old  Bahia  city, 
capital  of  a  state  bearing  the  same  name  and  the  richest  zone  in  Brazil.  What 
follows  is  taken  from  the  "Journal  of  Commerce"  Rio  de  Janeiro — "Bahia  Founded 
1510and  Capital  of  Brazilfor  over  250years  is  the  city  which  is  most  typical  of  colonial 
life  in  Brazil — All  Saints  Bay  (Bahia  Bay)  is  a  fine  deep  harbor  second  only  to  that 
of  Rio  itself.  Ten  years  ago  Bahia  was  a  city  of  narrow  streets  and  all  houses  where 
a  teeming  population  lived  and  died  as  best  they  could  without  the  knowledge  that 
such  a  thing  as  hygiene  existed.  Beams  and  rafters  that  had  served  their  turn 
of  300  years  but  were  now  as  trotten  as  the  rest  of  the  habitations  they  were  presumed 
to  support,  sewerless  streets,  and  bathless  houses  dimly  illuminated  by  miserable 
oil  lamps.  Street  succeeding  street,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the  city  seeming- 
ly piled  one  on  top  of  another.    Picturesque,  of  course,  but  truly  a  plague  spot. 

"To-day,  order  is  being  produced  out  of  chaos;  the  elevators  connecting  the 
upper  and  lower  city  were  the  first  step  toward  progress.  Here  the  mulatress  can 
be  seen  at  her  best,  a  veritable  bronze  figure  with  superbly  moulded  torso  and  arms 
in  a  snowy  turban.  To-morrow  she  will  disappear  with  the  other  relics  of  the  city. 
The  tinkling  of  innumerable  church  bells  is  already  drowned  by  the  more  strident 
note  of  the  electric  car." 

"With  the  completion  of  the  new  Port  works,  the  development  of  an  al- 
ready considerable  railroad  system,  and  the  consequent  increased  volume  of  trade, 
Bahia  will  be  a  great  city."  (She  had  at  the  Journal's  writing  about  300,000  po- 
pulation, and  since  must  have  increased  to  nearly  half  a  milUion.)  At  present  she 
is  the  centre  of  the  tobacco,  sugar  and  cocoa  trade,  and  exports  cocoa,  rubber, 
piassava,  and  many  other  tropical  products,  besides  almost  all  the  carbonatos 
(black  diamonds)  found  in  Brazil. 

"The  Post  and  Telegraph  oflBces,  markets,  business  houses,  British  and 
American  Consulates  are  in  the  lower  town,  and  in  the  upper,  most  of  the  hotels, 
public  buildings  and  residential  edifices.  There  are  four  daily  papers  'Diario  de 
Noticias'  (Daily  News)  'Journal  Moderno'  (Modern  Journal)  *A  Bahia'  and  Diario 
de  Bahia'." 
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Instead  of  the  small  row-boats  that  had  to  come  out  some  two 
miles  to  the  ocean  liners  and  take  passengers  ashore  at  the  time  of 
Sandy's  disembarkation;  Bahia  has  to-day  one  of  the  finest  docks  in 
the  world,  built  by  a  French  Company  at  a  cost  of  some  $15,000,000. 
It  is  a  handsome  piece  of  workmanship,  and  perhaps  is  not  excelled 
in  South  America  by  Hay  Walker's  great  dock  works  at  Rio  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  same  Bahia  wharf  enabling  ocean  steamers  of 
large  tonnage  to  dock  and  discharge  their  passengers  and  cargo  right 
at  the  pier  is  one  of  the  many  modern  improvements  we  find  now 
in  Brazil.  With  direct  R.  R.  communication  with  the  Sao  Francisco 
River,  for  some  time  past  and  serving  as  a  great  connecting  link 
between  the  North  and  South,  Bahia's  prosperity  is  assured.  Her 
importance  is  further  seen  when  we  know  that  Foreign  ships  call 
first  at  Bahia  on  their  arrival  in  Brazil  en  route  to  Rio  and  Buenos — 
cities  each  of  a  million  or  more. 

If  the  night  of  approach  to  the  city  was  glorious,  the  morning 
was  more  glorious.  Sandy  was  up  with  the  sun.  No  one  who  has 
watched  that  Bridegroom  of  the  morning  go  forth  from  his  chamber 
in  Bahia  can  ever  forget  a  sunrise  in  this  harbor.  But  here  the 
twilight  is  so  short  that  one  needs  to  watch  little  e'er  he  sees  that 
ball  of  fire  leap — literally  leap-up  out  of  a  golden  sea. 

The  bustle  of  many  aboard  preparing  to  disembark,  and  the 
white  canvas  of  little  sails,  big  barges  and  rowboats,  to  and  from  the 
shore  were  dominant.  Then  there  was  the  excitement  of  semi- 
naked  dark-skinned  native  boys  leaping  from  their  tiny  row-boats, 
often  scrambling  over  and  under  one  another  in  the  water,  diving 
for  coins  which  the  passengers  delighted  to  throw  them  from  the  deck. 
Sometimes  they  seize  the  bits  in  mid-air,  sometimes  on  the  surface, 
more  often  far  beneath  but  never  do  they  miss  the  smallest  piece  of 
money,  for  they  catch  not  only  with  their  hands  and  their  toes,  but 
with  unerring  accuracy  in  their  teeth. 

Flags  and  funnels  of  foreign  and  national  ships  at  anchor  here 
and  there  over  the  great  Bay,  Sandy  saw  with  undisguised  wonder — 
he  being  rowed  to  the  shore. 

FIRST  MEETING  WITH  FATTLE. 

Solomon  Fattle  was  dressed  in  a  navy  blue  sack  suit.  He  was 
short  and  thin,  his  complexion  fair,  his  face  pale,  his  eyes  bold  and 
staring,  his  nose  short  and  pugged,  his  lips  slightly  curled,  his  chin 
not  prominent,  his  forehead  not  high,  his  manner  rudely  brusque 
and  his  voice  low  but  unmusical. 

It  was  this  man  whom  Sandy  McDonald  first  met  at  the  Bahia 
Customs  House  on  arriving  in  Brazil. 

"Why  didn't  you  put  your  stuff  in  boxes  instead  of  barrels?" 
he  said  to  McDonald  in  a  gruff  growl,  not  waiting  even  for  the  slight- 
est introduction. 

"Because  they  are  handled  easier  en  route.  They  are  safer 
as  to  breakage,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  heavy  duties,"  says  Sandy 
resolved  to  be  polite  if  possible. 
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Again  Fattle  gave  a  low  growl.  The  fact  is,  McDonald  was 
right,  for  he  who  travels  to  Brazil  with  household  goods  galore  will 
have  them  sent  straight  for  imposition  of  duty  unless  said  personal 
effects  are  in  barrels  or  trunks. 

''Of  course  I  have  trunks;  but  they  were  not  sufficient." 

''Humph!"  again  vouchsafed  Fattle. 

The  Customs  Officials  in  uniform,  some  of  civilians  and  some 
in  Brazilian  khaki,  were  in  evidence  here  and  there.  They  are  well 
disposed  to  Sandy  McDonald  because  the  Brazilians  treat  travellers 
to  their  country  with  special  consideration  and  courtesy.  They 
pass  his  trunks,  one,  two,  three,  four,  with  little  more  examination 
than  is  made  of  voyagers  arriving  at  Southampton. 

Then  come  the  barrels.  A  "handy"  man  opens  the  end.  They 
are  not  much  upset  nor  even  rooted  into.  It  is  plain  that  this  is 
baggage  and  not  goods  for  commercial  purposes.  Another  and  another 
is  opened.  McDonald  presents  the  officials  with  some  pretty  cards, 
and  a  few  picture  books,  which  they  accept  and  look  pleased. 

Still  Dr.  Fattle  stands  around,  looking  displeased  and  even  sour. 
He  takes  some  of  the  stuff  in  one  of  the  open  barrels  and  holding  it 
away  out,  looks  at  it  disdainfully;  but  nobody  pays  any  particular 
attention.  The  hum  of  talk  in  a  strange  language,  the  shout  of  the 
"handy  men"  as  they  load  the  big  merchandise  boxes  on  the  low  hand 
car  and  push  it  into  the  presence  of  his  August  Highness — an  "In- 
spector". This,  with  shutting  his  stuff  already  discharged,  kept 
McDonald  hustling  and  happy  in  spite  of  the  interloper. 

SECOND  MEETING 

Sandy  McDonald  and  one  Daddy-long-legs  were  seated  at  the 
front  of  "Sul  Americano"  Hotel,  Bahia.  This  Hotel  is  noted,  and 
strangers  directed  here.  It  stands  in  the  upper  city  at  easy  reach 
from  the  elevator  where  electric  cars  "The  Brazilians"  are  in  con- 
stant attendance. 

Well!  Daddy-long-Legs  sat  in  a  nook  where  the  wall  combined 
with  loveliest  tropical  plants  to  shelter  from  the  sun.  There  Sandy 
sat  with  Daddy,  watched  the  quaint  people,  listened  to  the  strange 
language  and  noted  the  traffic  of  Great  Theatre  Square  over  against 
the  Hotel.  Suddenly  appears  the  blue  coat  of  Dr.  Fattle.  He  sits 
down  without  the  slighest  formal,  or  any  greeting. 

"You  will  need  a  book  to  learn  Portuguese." 

"Yes"  says  Sandy  with  non-committal  tone. 

"This  is  the  book,"  fishing  one  from  his  pocket. 

"The  arrogance!  after  his  behaviour  in  the  Customs,"  says 
Sandy  to  himself. 

It  was  a  simple  and  nice  enough  looking  book  but  the  manner  of 
the  man  Sandy  did  not  like,  so  he  said — 

"I  will  of  course  need  lessons  in  Portuguese  as  all  Brazil  speaks 
it.  As  soon  as  I  am  settled  the  lessons  will  begin;  but  as  the  teacher 
and  other  matters  are  not  decided  yet,  I  will  wait  about  the  book." 
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Daddy-Long-Legs  did  not  speak.  Then  with  a  spontaneous 
outburst  McDonald  pointing  to  the  street  said — ^'Oh!  see  that  funny 
way  to  carry  charcoal!"  Fattle  looked  but  vouchsafed  no  remark. 
Daddy-Long-Legs  smiled  a  smile  very  becoming  to  him.  That 
personage  was  tall,  but  disproportionately  long  in  the  limbs.  He  was 
slim  and  a  certain  style  of  dress  made  his  long  form  look  longer. 

THIRD  MEETING 

Sandy  was  soon  teaching  English  in  the  city.  He  was  known  in 
the  Bahia  Daily  Press  as  Professor  McDonald.  From  morn  till  eve 
he  was  busy  with  classes  (and  by  the  way  there  is  no  better  way  of 
learning  Portuguese  than  by  teaching  English  to  a  Portuguese- 
speaking  individual  or  class  for  a  few  months.  Without  a  knowledge, 
at  least  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  land,  one  makes 
little  progress  in  any  work  or  business  in  Brazil). 

Surprised  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fattle  inviting  Sandy  to  a  journey 
in  the  Interior,  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  his  work  at  the  Coast 
would  suffer.  A  few  days  later  Daddy-Long-Legs  so  called  as  a 
family  pet  name  and  who  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Fattle's  gets  the 
following  letter: — 

"Dear  Daddy:— 

I  wrote  to  Sandy  McDonald  asking  him  up  country  on  a  pros- 
pecting trip  with  me  but  he  refused.  You  see  what  he  is.  We 
cannot  hope  to  work  with  him. 

Wm.  FATTLE." 

Time  passed.  The  classes  completely  occupied  McDonald. 
Friendships  and  sympathies  sprang  up  between  teacher  and  pupils, 
and  conversation  now  being  possible,  McDonald  acquired  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  habits,  customs,  nature  and  history  of 
the  great  land  of  his  adoption;  but  as  he  was  a  mining  engineer  and 
had  come  to  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  his  profession,  he  was 
only  in  this  avocation  at  the  Coast  to  prepare  for  the  Interior.  In 
time  he  arranged  to  go  with  Dr.  Fattle  on  a  short  trip  of  a  week. 
Certain  stipulations  sent  to  Sandy  from  New  York  will  give  the  real 
reason  later  why  McDonald  went,  though  unwillingly,  with  Fattle. 

Thereupon  Sandy  sailed  on  a  small  river  boat,  and  started  next 
day  with  Fattle  for  the  Interior.  They  disembarked  from  the  train 
and  mounted  their  horses  for  the  mountain  yet  fifty  miles  away. 
Here,  the  Paraguassu  River  was  crossed  in  a  scow.  (The  crossing 
there  now  is  by  a  fine  British-made  bridge.)  This  river  has  depth 
and  width  to  make  it  navigable  far  above  Cachoera,  that  is  the  Falls 
about  fifteen  leagues  from  Bahia  City.  The  Falls  hinder  the  River 
steamers  going  up  further;  but  dredging  and  other  improvements 
will  make  this  same  river  of  great  service  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  in  the  Interior.  Its  fish  feed  the  people  in  the  two  small  cities 
of  Cachoera  and  S.  Feliz  and  also  the  scattered  population  along  its 
bank. 
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They  ascended  the  mountains  steadily  for  twenty-five  miles 
to  Memphis,  arriving  at  ten  p.  m.  at  this  little  town  of  about  one 
thousand  people.  A  big  burly  Italian  and  a  quiet  little  Brazilian 
both  vied  with  each  other  to  show  kindness  to  the  travellers. 

After  chicken  and  ^'farinha"  and  the  inevitable  coffee  hot  and 
cheering,  these  men  soon  stretched  in  their  hammocks  and  were  fast 
asleep. 

The  sun  rose  and  streamed  into  their  quarters  finding  them 
ready  for  breakfast  and  an  early  start.  More  chicken  made  them 
feel  ''fit"  and  a  good  mess  of  corn,  the  horses. 

''Where  did  you  find  these  saddles?"  asked  the  Italian  eagerly. 
He  took  up  one,  then  the  other,  examining  curiously  the  American 
saddles  so  different  from  theirs.  "They  are  army  saddles"  says  Fattle. 
Good  feet-protecting  stirrrups  and  places  to  fasten  travelling  kit  both 
before  and  behind,  and  a  large  comfortable  seat,  impress  the  natives 
who  gather  round  and  watch  every  movement. 

The  saddle-bags  and  all  accoutrements  being  carefully  fastened, 
and  after  adieux  and  thanks  they  mounted  steeds  in  fairly  good  fettle. 
An  occasional  troop  of  mules  burdened  with  tobacco,  (like  two  packs 
of  pressed  hay  one  on  each  side  of  the  animal),  rubber,  coffee,  or  other 
Interior  products  for  the  Coast;  or  groups  of  pedestrians  or  travellers 
on  horse  or  mule  back  both  men  and  women  with  umbrellas  upturned 
like  their  own — these  were  met  en  route  up  the  mountain  that  morn- 
ing in  May. 

Mount  Hermon  was  yet  fifteen  miles  away  when  Sandy  spied 
its  calm,  cone-shaped  summit. 

Jogging  slowly  and  steadily  along  counts,  and  they  came  to 
the  Brejo,  a  group  of  mud  houses  along  an  open  hollow  with  bush 
all  around.  Two  miles  more,  and  they  reach  a  large  and  over-flow- 
ing tank.  The  horses  fairly  plunge  their  heads  in  almost  to  the  ears 
and  drink  and  drink.  Then  up  a  little  hill  and  they  dismount  at 
Mount  Hermon.    A  small  woman  comes  out  to  greet  them. 

"How  are  you?"  she  ejaculated.  She  is  of  Portuguese  origin, 
about  four  feet  ten  inches  tall,  hair  black  and  combed  "right  back". 
She  wore  a  simple  dress  and  had  toe  slippers  and  no  stockings. 

The  horses  set  free,  and  two  cups  of  coffee  were  the  "marks 
and  tokens"  immediately  proffered  to  seal  the  welcome  of  the  stran- 
gers. 

The  family  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  wild  waste  farm 
until  last  of  all  arrived  the  eldest  son  and  the  father  of  the  flock. 
These  last  took  pains  to  dress  especially  in  honor  of  the  guests.  The 
one  daughter  too  appeared  in  state  dress. 

The  mines  immediately  engrossed  the  conversation.  The  old 
Dono  declared  that  the  mountain  was  full  of  diamonds. — not  the 
least  doubt  about  it.  That  night  the  travellers  were  too  tired  to 
sit  up  late. 

The  next  morning  being  Sunday,  the  farm  people,  including 
the  Dono  and  his  household  of  some  ten  persons  and  a  few  others, 
assembled  to  hear  what  the  strangers  would  say.    Sandy  McDonald 
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being  new  at  the  language,  kept  quiet  except  to  join  in  the  singing. 
That  was  really  the  most  of  the  meeting — the  singing  by  the  natives. 
They  could  remember  half  a  dozen  songs  learned  from  one  who  pass- 
ed that  way  and  if  they  did  not  vsing!  their  throats  and  mouths  open- 
ed and  the  noise  was  something  immense.  Dona  Sally  had  really 
a  voice  of  great  compass  and  was  the  leader.  The  others  all  chimed 
in,  making  a  volume  of  sound  hard  to  beat.  There  was  no  ''quick 
march"  movement.  Each  word  was  hung  on  to  and  pressed  out 
leisurely  and  courageously,  not  to  say  heavily. 

Monday  morning  arrived  with  a  few  short  walks.  The  Dono 
was  a  negro  and  very  chivalrously  showed  them  around.  Here  and 
here  and  here  he  pointed  out  fine  mining  ground.  The  engineers 
looked,  examined  somewhat,  and  said  little.  In  due  course  the 
rounds  were  made  and  the  call  was  given  for  the  horses. 

THE  HORSE  HUNT 

Now,  over  the  wild  undeveloped  farm  there  was  much  territory. 
Animals  were  easily  hidden  amongst  clumps  of  trees,  or  down  a  deep 
ravine,  or  over  a  side  of  the  mountain. 

The  boys  were  deputed  and  admonished  T\dth  all  fervency  to 
do  diligence;  but  boys  don't  always  ''do".  Time  sped.  The 
sun  rose  high,  and  higher  it  did  rise;  but  no  boys  nor  sound  of  bells 
of  the  horses.  "Don't  be  disturbed  No!"  the  old  gentleman  kept 
repeating  to  keep  the  strangers  calm.  It  was  almost  midday  when 
fears  that  the  train  might  not  be  "caught"  made  the  strangers  ner- 
vous and  listen. 

At  last  "Head  off  there!  open  out  here".  A  leading  boy 
kept  shouting  as  he,  with  the  other  boys  came  in  sight  chas- 
ing heaps  of  wild  loose  horses.  The  people  of  the  house,  men,  women 
and  children  rushed  out  admonishing  one  another  to  pay  "diligencia". 
Everyone  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  excitement.  The  horses  come  rush- 
ing on;  they  sweep  past  like  a  hurricane  and  away  into  space. 

Now  the  old  gentleman  chides  his  boys,  and  they  all  talk  together 
and  each  one  has  a  reason!  There!  the  animals  are  coming  again. 
A  little  bareheaded  barelimbed  woolly  negress  has  a  long  gad,  the 
dogs  bark  and  howl  when  up  the  whole  host  come  led  by  a  daring  colt, 
which  leaps  past  the  little  negress  of  twelve  years  with  her  "slip" 
flying  in  the  breeze.    They  again  chase  after  them  with  the  dog. 

There  is  one  clever  "cow-boy"  in  the  family.  He,  a  budding 
boy  of  fourteen,  with  lasso  gets  the  now  tired  unruly  lot  cornered. 
He  caught  the  two  travelling  horses  already  sweating  furiously.  It 
was  a  real  "Brazilian  Hustle"  taking  some  three  hours. 

"The  Brazilian  embraces  are  one  of  the  ordeals  of  uninitiated 
travellers.  Cordial  words  of  God  Speed,  and  apologizing  for  "in- 
commodos",  with  the  assurances  of  much  pleasure  in  their  visit 
and  thanks  for  hospitality  make  up  the  parting. 

But  the  embracing  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  It  is  not 
"courting"  embracing.    It  is  a  dignified  embrace.    It  is  an  old  For- 
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tuguese  custom  at  meeting  and  parting  of  friends,  possibly  begun 
centuries  ago  when  England  was  in  her  swaddling  clothes  and  Spain 
and  Portugal  had  ships  setting  sail  for  long  and  dangerous  foreign 
voyages. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  day  when  departing  for  the  train  fifty  miles 
away,  and  so  there  was  little  time  for  delay  at  the  half  way  point  of 
Memphis.  At  two  a.  m.  they  still  travelled  to  catch  the  train.  In 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  they  jogged  solemnly  along.  No  mule 
troops  nor  travellers  now  at  such  weird  hours;  but  a  clump  of  bush 
here  and  there  in  the  middle  of  the  path  looked  uncanny.  Each 
clump  a  grim  monster.    Of  such  visions  ghosts  are  made.. 

They  arrived  in  the  early  dawn  at  train,  and  the  two  engineers 
parted  at  the  end  of  the  railroad,  McDonald  going  on  to  his  work 
at  Bahia. 

THE  SPY  BEGINNING  TO  CONFIRM  HIMSELF 

Up  till  this  time  Sandy  McDonald  never  suspected  Fattle  as  a 
confirmed  spy.  Although  Fattle  was  bitter  and  impudent  at  times, 
McDonald  did  not  apprehend  he  had  evil  designs — and  especially  on 
this  journey  McDonald  thought  Fattle  quite  decent  indeed  for  him, 
except  when  he  introduced  him  as  a  farmer  when  really  he  was  a 
miner,  though  of  course  no  dishonor  attaches  to  the  farming 
profession.  Indeed,  it  has  an  honorable  history  reaching  away  back 
^o  Eden,  and  today  it  stands  out  as  the  foundation  of  all  earthly 
careers.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  why  Fattle  wanted  to 
misrepresent  his  companion  in  travel.    This  will  appear  presently. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  Sandy  McDonald's  fiancee  at  once  on  Fattle's 
arrival  from  up  country.  She  belonged  to  the  best  people  in  New 
York  and  lived  part  of  her  time  with  a  rich  bachelor  uncle  very  fond 
of  this  his  only  niece.  He  had  a  handsome  home  on  Riverside  Drive. 
This  uncle  had  arranged  to  bequeath  his  fortune  to  his  niece,  part 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  and  part  at  his  death.  The  letter 
follows: — 

^'Miss  Evangeline  Devins, 
Riverside  Drive, 

New  York  City 
Dear  Miss  Devins: — 

You  will  be  surprised,  not  to  say  annoyed,  by  what  I  am  about 
to  write  you;  but  as  I  was  with  Mr.  McDonald  the  last  few  days  up 
country  and  found  him  as  I  describe  in  the  small  sealed  envelope 
enclosed  herewith  and  addressed  to  you,  I  cannot  help  but  write  this. 
It  is  in  an  inner  envelope  to  suggest  how  I  -wish  no  one  but  your 
very  -self  to  know,  and  as  your  uncle  is  also  interested  in  Mr.  McDon- 
ald I  thought  he  too  would  learn  from  you  the  contents.  And.  now 
I  have  done  my  duty. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

S.  FATTLE,  Box  '*A",  Bahia. 
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The  inner  letter  was  so  abominable  in  its  insinuations  and  also 
plain  statements  as  to  McDonald,  and  yet  written  down  so  coolly 
and  withal  so  plausibly  and  cleverly,  that  had  Vangie  not  loved 
McDonald  deeply,  and  was  such  a  clever  reader  between  the  lines 
herself,  she  certainly  would  be  influenced  against  the  man  of  all 
others  she  trusted  and  admired. 

But  see  her  stamp  her  foot — and  say  with  anger  burning  in  her 
cheek  and  dancing  in  her  eye — *'You  Fattle  demon!  How  dare  you 
write  such  dirt  ?"  and  toss  the  missive  into  the  fire. 

Somehow  Sandy's  last  letter  had  not  arrived  and  the  effect  of 
the  blow  was  therefore  the  more  terrible. 

Evangeline  was  not  a  woman  easily  unhinged  but  this  letter 
reached  to  the  depths  of  her  being.  Six  thousand  miles  away  she 
knew  was  one  who  thought  of  her  constantly.  She  never  doubted 
this.  Should  she  give  one  moment's  credence  to  the  vile  aspersions 
of  that  letter  it  would  harass  her  beyond  words. 

Now  there  is  a  wonderful  balancing  power  in  immediate  action. 
''He  who  hesitates  is  lost"  is  true  in  more  than  one  sense,  while  it 
is  true  that  caution  and  forethought  have  their  importance  also. 

Miss  Devins  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Sandy  McDonald: — 

"My  very  own  Sandy: — 

"Yours  on  arrival  at  Bahia  and  yours  sometime  before  starting 
to  the  Interior  are  now  before  me.  I  found  them  Elixir  after  the 
nausea  of  a  letter  just  to  hand. 

All  your  letters,  dearest,  are  treasured  by  me  and  sacredly  kept 
on  hand.  The  one  from  the  Interior  I  eagerly  await.  Somehow  it 
has  been  delayed. 

A  most  hateful  letter  reached  me  from  Dr.  Fattle.  You  will 
beware  of  him  for  by  now  you  know  what  I  told  you  at  embarkation 
that — he  wishes  to  harm  you.  He  wrote  a  most  demon  like  letter 
to  try  and  upset  my  confidence.  I  will  not  annoy  you  with  its  con- 
tents but  suffice  to  tell  that  I  tore  it  up  and  turned  it  into  the  fire  and 
will  not  reply  to  it  at  all. 

This  is  just  a  short  letter  to  you,  my  very  own.  Ours  will  cross 
and  bow  to  each  other  invisibly  somewhere  on  the  mighty  deep. 
I  trust  you  are  quite  well  and  that  your  vigilance  and  faith  and  con- 
stant pleasant  occupation  will  cheer  and  keep  you  "fit"  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  of  untoward  circumstances. 

Again  expressing  my  warm  love  and  utmost  confidence  in  you ; 
and  your  soul's  absolute  confidence  in  me,  I  am, 

Yours  always, 

EVANGELINE  DEVINS." 

This  letter  was  at  once  mailed.  It  occurred  to  Evangeline, 
that  her  letter  had  little  reticence.  Oh!  yes,  but  it  occurred  to  her 
also  that  "circumstances  alter  cases"  and  cases  alter  circumstances 
as  the  patient  said  to  the  doctor.  So  with  no  hesitation  whatever  she 
dropped  th€!  letter  in  the  box  saying  to  herself  as  she  walked  slowly 
back — "Well,  what  if  I  did  gush  a  little  ?    Think  of  that  poor'  man 
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over  the  seas!  He  will  like  to  get  it.  I  wish  it  could  reach  him  this 
very  hour",  and,  startled  by  her  uncle  at  the  foot  of  the  great  steps 
leading  to  their  house,  she  said — "Why,  Uncle  Samuel,  here  you  are, 
and  I  fear  lunch  is  not  ready.  It  is  quite  one  o'clock  too;  but  I  had 
an  urgent  duty  to  perform  this  forenoon  and  utterly  forgot  that 
people  do  such  things  as  eat." 

"There  are  more  important  things,  Vangie.  But  perhaps 
Bridget  has  taken  the  initiative  and  will  surprise  us  with  her  undirect- 
ed culinary  skill." 

"Bless  me  soul!  and  ye  both  away  all  the  mornint,  and  Miss 
Evangeline  give  me  no  ordhers;  but  I  juist  troid  and  troid  to  plaze 
ye.  Oi  hopes  ye'U  find  no  fault  wid  me  dinner."  With  this  Brid- 
get opened  wide  the  dining-room  doors. 

"Why,  Uncle,  see  here!  just  stand  and  admire!  Who  could 
think  of  anything  nicer?  " 

Mr.  Devins  smiled  his  approbation  and  after  a  moment  of 
thanks,  the  maid  having  served  all  present  needs  and  retired,  Mr. 
Devins  said  "What  was  so  urgent  to-day,  Evangeline?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  didn't  tell  you  yet.  I  was  not  out  all  morning  as 
Bridget  supposed;  but  in  the  library." 

"And  what  so  absorbed  my  niece?"  asked  Mr.  Devins  in  his 
most  gracious  manner,  seeing  Vangie  reticent.  She  blushed!  Then 
with  flashing  eye  fixed  on  her  uncle  at  the  end  of  the  table,  Evange- 
line went  into  shrieks  of  laughter.  Mr.  Devins  always  enjoyed 
Vangie's  laugh  and  never  criticised  its  appropriateness  on  any  oc- 
casion, for  he  had  confidence  in  her  good  taste.  The  laughter  was 
deep  and  irresistibly  magnetic,  and  Mr.  Devins  joined  in  sympathe- 
tically waiting  for  explanation. 

Miss  Devins' s  naturally  vigorous  constitution  was  now  shaking 
off  the  terrible  strain  of  the  past  few  hours.  Blessed  be  laughter! 
How  often  has  it  restored  the  nervous  system! 

But  Vangie's  laugh  cut  off  short  as  she  said  earnestly — and  you 
ought  to  see  her  when  she  talks  seriously.  Her  face  is  sweet  and 
strong;  her  voice  vibrant;  her  whole  being  swayed  by  the  ideas  she 
expresses. — 

"Do  you  know  Uncle  that  Dr.  Fattle  wrote  me?  I  received 
his  letter  to-day  trying  to  destroy  my  faith  in  Mr.  McDonald." 

"Oh  yes  that  Fattle  who  attempted  to  go  with  you  before  he 
went  to  Brazil." 

"Yes!"  Vangie  again  bursting  into  laughter. 

"Well?"  says  the  Uncle  waiting  for  more. 

"I  can't  show  you  his  letter  for  I  threw  it  in  the  fire;  but  I  never 
can  forget  it." 

"How  is  Sandy?"  asked  Mr.  Devins  simply. 

Vangie  looks  a  little  grave.  "I  don't  know.  Uncle.  You  see 
I  expected  a  letter  from  him  which  is  somehow  delayed;  but  he  has 
been  well  and  I  trust  he  is  still." 

Mr.  Devins  thought  it  best  not  to  inquire  into  particulars  of 
the  Fattle  letter  as  he  already  knew  its  intention. 
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"I  sat  down  and  wrote — not  to  Fattle — ^you  bet  your  bottom 
dollar/' 

"Vangie  w-h-a-t-?"  Mr.  Devins  said,  drawing  out  the  last 
word. 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  am  excited.  You  know  I  don't  use  slang  at  all. 
I  ought  to  have  said  ''stake  your  last  farthing,"  but  it  is  clear  that 
neither  you  nor  I  bet  at  all.  I  am  just  indignant  and  was  rollicking 
around  to  get  myself  back  to  normal.  Well,  as  I  was  about  to  tell 
you,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Sandy  McDonald  about  it  ex- 
pressing my  unshaken  faith  in  him." 

"That  is  just  what  I  would  expect  of  you,  Evangeline.  Yours 
is  no  fickle  nature.  Then,  besides,  you  have  known  McDonald  for 
years,"  said  Samuel  Devins  with  assuring  complacence. 

"But  I  should  not  wonder  if  Fattle  will  do  more  than  write  to 
you,"  continued  her  uncle.    "Jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave." 

"Yes,  uncle  dear.  Just  think  of  sending  letters  six  thousand 
miles — letters  to  injure  and  hurt — Surely  it  is  a  boiled  down  bit  of 
meaness." 

"Exactly  that"  said  Devins  now  tactfully  turning  Evangeline's 
stirred-up  mind  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  pleased  him  to  see  how 
eagerly  her  sympathetic  well-balanced  mind  discussed  the  Bulls  and 
Bears  of  the  money  market. 

And  Fattle  was  severely  left  alone  till  we  meet  him  farther  on. 
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Chapter  III 
WITH  THE  STUDENT  CLUB 

On  ''Cross  Street''  Bahia  a  group  of  young  men  clubbed.  It 
is  a  way  students  from  other  parts  of  Brazil  do.  Instead  of  boarding 
in  hotels  or  private  houses,  they  club  together  and  pay  building  rent, 
a  negress  cook  and  food  expenses.  These  miniature  Republics  are 
numerous  in  Brazilian  coast  cities.  They  appoint  President,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  have  monthly  meetings  and  report.  All  arrears 
must  then  be  paid.  But  besides  this  experiment  in  stag  house- 
keeping there  is  fine  scope  for  mental  development  and  chivalry.  At 
meal  times  the  President  is  at  the  head  of  the  table.  His  qualities 
of  leadership  enable  him  to  direct  much  of  the  table  conversation. 
Here  Law,  Medical,  Science  and  Arts  students  have  some  of  the 
liveliest  debates  with  all  kinds  of  repartee  and  good-natured  banter. 

The  Latin  mind  is  very  emotional,  and,  stimulated  by  palatable 
nourishment  of  the  hour,  and  the  usual  agreeable  politeness  and  de- 
ference to  one  another  bespeaking  Brazilian  students,  their  three 
meals  a  day  are  anticipated  with  much  pleasure.  Topics  political, 
historical  and  military,  besides  current  events  are  discussed  with  an 
abandon  and  leisure  exemplary  at  meal  time,  and  pleasant  indeed. 

In  this  particular  Club  on  Cross  Street,  they  had  as  President 
Dr.  M. — a  Law  graduate  and  Editor  of  a  Daily  in  Bahia.  This 
gentleman  was  an  honor  student  of  his  class  and  a  rising  young  law- 
yer. Instead  of  leaving  the  city  at  close  of  college  course,  he  re- 
mained in  this  Club,  and  easily  had  the  prestige  of  the  Presidency, 
being  popular  with  the  students.  Here  Sandy  found  his  way  after 
a  few  days  stay  in  the  famous  Sul  Americano  Hotel.  He  was  wel- 
comed b}^  the  whole  Club  for  not  only  did  the  President  wish  eagerly 
to  familiarize  himself  with  English,  but  all  the  students  desired  the 
same.  Sandy  on  his  part  had  the  great  advantage  of  getting  correct 
pronunciation  and  style  in  the  language  of  the  land. 

To  catch  the  idioms,  similar  and  dissimilar  in  each  other's  lan- 
guage, gave  much  fun. 

But  the  students'  delicate  politeness  and  the  liquid  musical 
Portuguese  were  most  agreeable  to  the  stranger  student.  Rings  of 
laughter,  loud  laughter,  prolonged  laughter  and  applause  would 
often  be  heard  at  meal-time  when  all  the  ''boys"  would  join  in  asking 
questions  and  having  a  general  swopping  of  tongues,  Sandy  making 
all  kinds  of  laughable  linguistic  flounders  to  the  good-natured  delight 
of  them  all. 
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The  Club  House  looked  out  from  its  back  window  upon  the 
beautiful  Bahia  Bay  and  the  smoke  stacks  of  the  ships  were  one  of 
the  easy  and  natural  subjects  of  conversation.  A  medical,  law  or 
engineering  student  would  be  seen  standing  with  the  stranger  at  those 
back  windows  looking  over  the  great  water  expanse  dotted  with 
ships,  they  pointing  to  that  one  coming  in  or  this  vessel  going  out. 
The  funnels  with  their  particular  paints,  and  iQags  of  the  different 
nations  waving  from  each  ship  made  no  end  of  topic. 

But  those  most  eagerly  watched  by  Sandy  were  the  New  York 
boats  since  his  sweetheart's  letters  were  aboard.  Eager  longing  and 
sometimes  tears  attended  him  as  he  stood  at  the  window  at  times 
alone.  Evangeline's  familiar  handwriting  would  always  decide 
which  of  McDonald's  budget  from  home  he  read  first;  but  this  one 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Fattle  was  no  less  a  shock  to  him  than  was  made  on 
Riverside  Drive.  However,  McDonald  was  a  man  of  strong  self- 
control.    With  decision  he  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following: 

*'No.  5,  Cross  Street,  Bahia. 

"My  precious  Evangeline: — 

If  Fattle  told  you  I  had  fallen  off  the  boat  or  got  killed  by  a  train 
collision  it  would  be  easier  for  you  than  the  rot  he  evidently  sent. 
But  no  better  test  of  your  fine  loyalty  and  love  could  be  given  than 
the  fact  that  you  ignored  him  quite.  I  do  not  know  what  he  wrote. 
That  you  have  kindly  veiled  for  the  present  from  mine  eyes;  but 
the  fact  that  he  made  you  love  me  more  makes  me  almost  thank  him 
for  his  specious  letter. 

I  hunger  for  yours.  You  sit  and  talk  with  me  when  I  read  them. 
No  one  else  does  that.  You  make  me  say  almost  aloud  when  I 
grasp  it  from  among  the  others: — "Now,  dearest,  just  pour  it  in. 
My  ears  and  heart  are  wide  open".  Then  I  read  it  over  again — I 
won't  tell  you  how  often,  and  by  that  time  am  kissing  in  imagination 
those  matchless  lips  and  the  hands  that  penned  the  epistle". 

"Our  boys  are  just  splendid.  They  say  that  they  understand 
me  "Perfeitamente".  That  is  pronounced  with  accent  penultimate — 
Per-fe-ta-men-ti,  accent  on  the  "men".  By  the  way,  this  word  is 
a  key  to  a  whole  field  full  of  words  ending  in  English  in  "ly".  The 
word  is  just  the  same  in  Portuguese,  only  ending  in  "mente"  instead 
of  ^'ly". 

Thus — perfectly — perfeitamente,  with  a  little  fixing  in  the 
grafting.  Particularly — Particularmente.  Singularly — Singular- 
mente. 

So  also  there  is  a  nice  easy  key  to  all  Portuguese  words  to  which 
you  wish  to  add  "big"  or  "little" — "House,"  "casa",  big  house — 
"casao" — little  house — "casinha".  You  see  just  add  "o"  to  make 
it  "big  house",  and  "inha"  to  "cas"  to  make  it  "little  house". 

"Horse",   cavallo";   "big  horse",   "cavallao";   "little  horse", 
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"cavallinho" — "o^^  and  *^a'^  ending  according  as  the  word  is  mas- 
culine or  feminine.  But  let  the  Portuguese  class  be  dismissed  so  as 
not  to  tire  my  pupil  in  her  first  lesson. 

"I  must  now  say*  fare  you  welF  though  really  I  never  say  'fare- 
weir  to  you,  most  precious  Evangeline,  for  constantly  and  always — 

Enshrined  in  my  bosom 
Thine  image  shall  be 
Like  a  magnet  attracting 
My  fancy  to  thee. 

Looking  eagerly  for  your  next, 

I  am  yours 

''SANDY  McDonald." 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  HIRED  SPY— THE  SHARK  ADVENTURE 

Day  by  day  the  strange  language  became  more  familiar.  First 
Sandy  learned  to  speak  badly,  then  better  and  better  until  really 
able  to  think  in  this  foreign  tongue.  And  now  it  was  getting  time 
for  him  to  go  off  and  explore  mining  ground  in  the  Inland. 

"Don't  you  want  a  guide?''  asked  a  Brazilian  one  fine  day. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Joseph." 

"Well,  you  have  a  great  history,"  said  Sandy,  smiling  on  a  some- 
what tall  and  bold  mulatto. 

"I  heard  you  were  getting  ready  to  leave  the  city  to  go  on  a 
mining  reconnoitre." 

"Yes"  said  Sandy — eyeing  from  behind  his  desk  the  unexpect- 
ed stranger. 

"I  have  had  experience  in  mining  for  years,  and  I  have  travelled 
considerably  into  the  Interior.    I  know  the  country  well." 

This  sounded  plausible  and  the  look  of  the  man  was  plausible 
enough. 

Some  weeks  passed  before  stakes  were  pulled  up  in  the  city, 
and  a  journey  was  agreed  upon  with  Joseph  as  guide.  He  was  re- 
commended by  a  friend  of  Sandy's  but  neither  Sandy's  friend  nor 
himself  suspected  this  Joseph  to  be  a  hired  spy  of  Fattle. 

Days  passed  on  horse  back,  and  in  the  long  lone  roads  Sandy's 
eye  vied  with  his  companion's  to  note  some  symptoms  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  in  this  and  that  likely  locality. 

There  was  plenty  in  common — even  animals.  The  saddles 
were  exchanged  one  day  for  a  rest.  Joseph  mounted  Mac's  mule 
and  Sandy  Joseph's  horse.  Things  promised  charmingly;  but  that 
afternoon  resting  in  the  shade,  Joseph  was  diligently  writing.  Sandy 
had  noted  this  before  but  did  not  even  wonder  at  so  commendable  a 
practice.  But  this  day  Joseph  was  sour.  Nothing  pleased  him. 
McDonald  had  patience,  but  when  Joseph  refused  to  get  the  animals 
saddled  McDonald  said: — 

"Joseph!  what  do  you  mean?  You  are  guide  on  the  road  but 
not  superintendent  of  the  tour.  When  I  want  the  animals  you  are 
to  get  them  and  I  want  them  right  now!"  Sandy's  voice  rang  out 
on  the  "now".  The  guide  gave  one  look  at  Mac  and  started  straight 
for  the  halters  with  never  a  word. 

The  beasts  were  saddled  and  men  well  on  their  way  before  they 
spoke  again. 
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"Jose,  what  is  the  matter?  You  and  I  are  friends  are  we  not? 
Certainly^',  replied  Joseph. 

''Then  why  is  it  you  get  so  obstinate?" 

"Because  Fattle  told  me  to  watch  you  closely  and  report  every- 
thing to  him.  *I  give  you  my  shoes'  he  said.  'So  you  know  you  are 
to  be  with  McDonald  instead  of  me'." 

Jose  then  spurred  his  horse  and  riding  close  to  McDonald  said 
"He  gave  me  this  present  to  hound  you." 

McDonald  now  laughed  a  hearty  echoing  laugh  and  looked 
down  benignantly  on  the  poor  simple  native  making  this  frank  con- 
fession— this  poor  man  who  had  personally  nothing  but  good  toward 
his  fellow  traveller — hired  by  a  pair  of  shoes. 

McDonald  let  his  mind  sweep  back  to  New^  York  where  the 
letter  to  his  sweetheart  had  put  beyond  all  doubt  the  design  of  Fat- 
tle; and  his  manners  at  Sandy's  arrival  in  Brazil  and  Fattle's  other 
strange  behaviour. 

But  of  course  Jose  naturally  thought,  if  Fattle  took  such  secret 
pains  to  have  him  watch  McDonald  there  surely  was  something 
worth  watching. 

But  McDonald  had  a  personality  as  well  as  a  purpose  in  Brazil. 
It  was  clearly  now  his  business  to  win  Jose.  Either  Dr.  Fattle  will 
hold  this  native  under  a  spell  or  McDonald  will  dispel  it. 

"Did  you  find  me  so  bad  as  all  that,  Jose?"  teased  McDonald, 
with  a  smile  and  look  straight  into  the  face  of  the  native. 

"No,  you  are  good,  good!  and  I  don't  know  why  this  business." 

"You  mean  your  being  told  to  criticise  me  ?" 

"Yes"  said  Jose. 

"Well,  you  just  watch  me  all  you  want  to",  said  Sandy,  laughing 
again  so  abandonedly  that  the  poor  native  could  not  help  joining 
in.  "And  you  may  report  to  Fattle  anything  you  like."  said  Mac, 
with  another  laugh  and  slap  on  his  friend's  shoulder.  This  cleared 
the  air;  and  Jose  looked  as  if  a  big  burden  had  rolled  off  him. 

That  day  they  came  to  a  deep  river  without  a  bridge — a  most 
common  thing  in  that  new  country  of  many  rivers.  The  horses  had 
to  swim.  It  was  about  half  a  mile  across.  The  river  was  high 
and  the  current  swift  and  treacherous;  but  there  was  no  other  better 
place  to  ford,  and  the  guide  made  his  horse  plunge  in. 

Jose  had  taken  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups  and  "hunched"  right  on 
top  of  the  saddle.  The  horse  sank  quite  to  its  back,  but  swam  with 
little  apparent  effort.  Sandy  followed  with  his  fine  mule,  not  taking 
his  feet  out  of  the  stirrups.  They  were  now  about  ten  feet  apart, 
gliding  along  nicely. 

Suddenly  a  shark  came  tearing  in  their  direction.  Joseph  ter- 
rified toppled  off  with  a  howl  into  the  water  on  the  side  next  the 
shark.    The  horse  gave  a  plunge  away  from  the  monster. 

Sandy  saw  there  was  only  one  moment  to  act.  The  great  beast 
turned  over,  his  terrible  jaws  opening,  his  eyes  glaring  at  his  victim 
but  a  few  feet  away.  Bang!  went  Sandy's  gun.  Once!  twice! 
three  times!    Over  rolled  the  shark  again  and  over  rolled  poor  Jose 
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for  the  shark  had  caught  him  by  the  shoe.  Another  roar  from 
Jose  who  expected  to  be  swallowed.  Bang!  again  from  Sandy's 
revolver  this  time  taking  immediate  effect  when  the  shark  recoiled 
and  floated  dead  upon  the  surface. 

Sandy  looked  around  for  his  guide  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  He  had  sunk!  Poor  Jose!  Sandy  sat  swimming  around  on 
his  mule  anxiously  looking  for  his  friend  to  rise.  Then  suddenly 
a  little  down  stream  there  he  is  coming  to  the  surface.  Sandy  leaped 
from  his  mule  made  great  strokes  and  grasped  him  as  he  was  again 
about  to  sink.  Now  commenced  the  terrible  ordeal  of  saving  both 
their  lives  against  a  strong  current.  At  last  near  the  opposite  shore 
McDonald  caught  an  over-hanging  branch,  by  which  with  tremendous 
effort  he  dragged  himself  and  his  drowning  companion  to  safety. 

In  the  twilight  with  the  last  gleams  of  day  still  on  the  Western 
horizon,  with  the  guide  lying  helpless  and  stretched  soaking  on  the 
bank — but  still  breathing  and  with  the  horses  grazing  near  by,  Sandy 
stood  holding  his  guide's  hand  and  watching  him  come  back  to  con- 
sciousness. 

His  own  mind  was  away  across  the  sea,  where  one  would  be 
terribly  agitated  if  she  knew.  He  found  it  more  than  bliss  to  rest 
in  those  arms  that  would  so  gladly  comfort  him  now  in  his  hour  of 
triumph  and  yet  weakness  and  need.  He  could  see  her  form  and  feel 
her  tender  womanly  strength  while  she  looked  at  him  with  those 
charming  eyes  and  he  heard  a  voice  sweet  and  low — saying  ''It  is 
just  what  I  would  expect  my  Sandy  to  do." 

Jose  now  was  visibly  returning  to  strength.  But  what  is  this? 
blood  coming  through  Jose's  shoe?  The  shark  must  have  done 
damage  not  only  to  the  famous  shoe.  Sandy  quickly  pulled  it  off 
and  found  the  heel  of  Jose  punctured.  Closer  examination  showed 
it  more  of  a  graze  than  a  deep  gash.  For  death  must  have  been 
well  nigh  when  the  shark  opened  on  poor  Joseph  and  plunged  his 
tooth  through  the  Fattle  shoe.  Bound  up  with  a  large  handkerchief 
the  blood  soon  ceased  menacing  the  heel. 

It  was  now  time  to  make  a  fire.  Sticks  were  easily  found  in 
the  light  of  the  large  moon.  Water  boiling — and  steaming  coffee 
made  Joseph  feel  quite  alive.  Sandy  unsaddled  and  hobbled  the 
horses. 

With  another  mug  of  coffee,  and  a  nice  bit  of  roasted  sun-dried 
beef  and  farinha,  Jose,  in  deep  emotion  said — , 

"Mr.  McDonald  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  was  not  kind.  I 
promise  you  I  will  never  forget  your  kindness  to  me." 

"Never  mind  that.    I'm  glad  you  are  safe."  said  Sandy  simply. 

They  sang  and  had  prayers  of  thanks  to  the  Providence  that 
saved  them  both  from  a  fearful  beast  and  from  a  watery  grave. 
They  lingered  long  and  talked  after  prayers  over  the  shark  adventure. 
With  two  hammocks  swung  beneath  the  trees,  the  weary  travellers 
snuggled  for  the  night  soon  heard  only  the  quiet  gliding  of  the  river, 
the  tinkle  tinkle  of  the  bells  on  the  animals'  necks,  the  occasional 
distant  howl  of  a  wild  beast,  and  ever  and  anon  "the  moping  owl" 
which  did  "to  the  moon  complain." 
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Chapter  V 

FATTLE  TRIES  TO  INJURE  McDONALD  THROUGH  THE 

BANK 

THE  BANKS  IN  BRAZIL 

They  have  an  importance  peculiar  to  the  great  banking  insti- 
tutions in  all  lands;  but  in  South  America,  banks  have  an  importance 
all  their  own. 

Offices  in  this  country  for  every  imaginable  commodity  and 
manufactory  I  was  going  to  say  under  the  sun  are  there  in  a  much 
more  limited  degree.  The  bank  therefore  has  a  wider  field.  For- 
eign business  is  beginning  to  pour  in.  This  increases  banking  tran- 
sactions. The  London  and  Brazilian,  the  British  Bank  of  South 
America,  the  London  and  River  Platte  Banks  are  in  all  considerable 
cities  of  the  Coast.  Some  of  the  great  banks  of  North  America  are 
also.  One  New  York  Bank  has  put  seven  branches  in  South  America. 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  is  there.  I  understand  the  Montreal 
and  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  are  there  too.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  manned  by  English-speaking  men.  Spanish  is 
spoken  in  all  South  American  lands  of  the  continent — except  Brazil 
where  Portuguese  is  the  language.  These  languages,  very  similar 
though  distinct,  will  take  you  clear  around  the  16,000  miles  coast 
of  the  South  American  continent. 

Young  men  get  five  hundred  mil  reis  a  month  in  the  Bank. 
Possibly  this  is  the  average  salary.  Managers  of  banks,  of  course, 
get  more,  and  some  clerks  the  first  year  or  so  get  less.  A  mill  reis  in 
normal  times  is  one-third  of  a  dollar;  in  abnormal  times  about  one- 
quarter. 

It  is  usual  before  sailing  to  make  an  agreement  with  firms  for 
three  years.  Men  able  to  speak  English  and  Portuguese  or  Spanish — 
and  with  stenography — have  splendid  monetary  opportunities  in 
South  America. 

But  to  resume  my  story — when  McDonald  left  the  city  for 
Inland  he  sent  a  receipt  for  a  deposit  in  the  Bahia  Bank  to  Canada. 

"Uncle  SamueF'  said  Vangie  at  breakfast"  what  do  you  think 
of  this?'* 

*The  purchase  of  land  and  a  house  makes  our  home  seem  nearer — 
By  the  way,  Evangeline,  when  I  expected  from  home  a  bank  receipt 
I  had  sent  there  for  safe  keeping  upon  first  going  into  the  Interior 
I  sent  an  urgent  note  to  the  Coast  to  send  up  my  mail —  The  letter 
did  come  but  without  the  receipt. 

"The  only  urgency  was  some  cows  I  bargained  for.  The 
hired  man  of  the  owner  came  howling  along  driving  the  cattle  ahead. 
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The  "Dono^'  came  riding  in  state  behind  on  horseback.  He  stayed  all 
night,  and  expected  to  return  next  morning  with  the  cow  money. 
I  explained  to  the  man  that  a  receipt  for  a  fixed  deposit  was  enclosed 
in  a  letter  from  Canada  to  me.  The  letter  arrived  but  without  the 
receipt.  I  told  him  I  had  written  to  the  Coast  of  the  cattle  transaction 
to  a  firm  who  would  carry  my  order  to  the  bank. 

"Both  the  man  and  myself  agreed  it  was  better  to  write  to  the 
bank  and  state  that  the  receipt  was  lost,  and  my  money  being  all  in 
their  custody  it  was  perfectly  safe  and  I  wished  them  to  pay  out  so 
many  milreis  to  bearer  of  the  accompanying  order. 

.  *'The  whole  matter  went  from  my  mind  till  I  was  amazed  at  a 
letter  from  the  bank  stating  that  they  did  not  pay  the  money  to  pro- 
tect me — and  in  the  same  mail  a  letter  from  S.  Fattle  saying  he  paid 
the  money  to  protect  me.  But  I  learned  he  paid  it  after  the  Bahia 
firm  had  presented  this  order  on  me  at  the  bank.  They  said  the 
matter  of  lost  receipt  could  be  fixed  up,  and  though  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  deposit  with  them  they  were  not  sufliciently  familiar  with 
my  handwriting  to  make  sure  it  was  mine  and  so  they  felt  it  wiser 
to  delay  payment." 

**Well!  I  don't  like  the  Fattle  side  of  this  story.  He  knew  of 
this  transaction  with  a  man  whose  firm  was  at  Bahia.  If  he  wished 
really  to  protect  McDonald,  why  not  pay  that  firm  before  they  pre- 
sented order  at  the  bank;  but  he  waited  until  they  did  it  and  then 
paid  them.  However,  Vangie,  let  us  see  how  matters  will  develop. 
One  or  even  two  swallows  don't  make  a  summer,  so  just  keep  our 
eyes  open  and  decide  later,"  says  Samuel  Devins,  diplomatically 
trying  to  soothe  the  ruffled  Evangeline. 

THE  SPY  ON  THE  WAR  PATH 
A  PRETENCE  OF  TOOTHACHE 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  in  process  of  time  a  bad  toothache 
attacked  Dr.  Solomon  Fattle.  That  is,  it  was  supposed  to  have  at- 
tacked the  doctor.  Perhaps  it  was  just  a  passing  pain  or  at  most  a 
slight  neuralgic  incommodation  of  the  jaw,  but  again  it  might  be 
the  toothache.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  reported  that  Dr. 
Fattle  had  cancer  of  the  mouth — that  it  was  necessary  to  go  at  once 
to  New  York  for  X-Ray  treatment.  The  miners  all  chattered  about 
this  cancer.  It  is  bad  to  have  cancer  anywhere;  but  in  the  jaw! 
Oh  my!  How  do  people  suffer  from  cancer  in  the  jaw.  However 
solemn  adieux  were  said — ^for  who  knows  what  would  have  to  be 
done  to  that  unruly  jaw.  In  the  month  of  March  the  steamer  brought 
to  New  York  among  its  other  passengers  the  famous  Fattle — his 
face  tied  up  in  a  large  handkerchief  and  a  forlorn  look  about  his 
whole  person. 

The  X-Ray  people,  after  much  scrutinizing,  declared  the  jaw 
perfectly  intact  but  with  a  tooth  eligible  for  extraction  and  recom- 
mended a  visit  to  the  dentist.    It  is  reported  that  that  tooth  came 
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out.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  exact  hour  or  even  the  date  of  the  day 
in  which  Solomon  took  the  dentist's  chair  and  sat  down  thereon  and 
had  his  neck  nicely  adjusted  in  the  head  rest  of  the  aforesaid  chair — 
but  be  it  affirmed  with  an  affirmation  the  reader  may  absolutely 
rely  upon  that  that  tooth  came  out.  But  be  it  also  noted  and  fully 
relied  upon  that  this  same  miner  Fattle  had  more  errands  than  X- 
Ray  examinations  in  New  York. 

A  sharp  ring  on  Riverside  Drive  brought  the  maid  to  the  door 
where  a  short  thin  man  stood  with  sack  suit  and  slouch  hat. 

"Is  Miss  Devins  in?"  was  asked  in  deep  sonorous  tones. 

''Yes,  sir." 

''Then  please  give  her  this  card." 
"Will  you  come  in  sir?" 

Solomon  entered  and  was  ushered  to  the  waiting  room.  Up- 
stairs Miss  Devins  was  just  finishing  a  letter  from  Sandy  McDonald 
giving  details  of  his  last  prospecting  tour. 

She  came  down,  Fattle 's  card  in  hand  and  stood  before  him  with 
dignity  saying:— 

"How  do  you  do,  Dr.  Fattle  ?    When  did  you  come  from  Brazil  ?" 

"The  day  before  yesterda3^  I  have  wondered  how  you  were 
since  I  left  this  country." 

Miss  Devins  did  not  reply.  She  sat  down  at  some  distance 
but  looked  Fattle  squarely  in  the  face. 

Fattle  was  not  what  you  would  call  a  well-dressed  man-neither 
was  he  by  any  means  shabby,  but  he  had  the  faculty  of  never  ap- 
pearing well-dressed;  so  now,  despite  his  tidy  linen,  his  collar  was 
clumsy,  his  necktie  crooked,  his  boots  ill-fitting,  and  his  trousers 
baggy  at  the  knees.  In  this  he  contrasted  conspicuously  with  Evan- 
geline Devins.  She  looked  as  if  taken  spick  and  span  that  very  hour 
from  the  tailoress.  With  artless  simplicity  of  dress  Miss  Devins 
always  looked  the  soul  of  neatness. 

She  was  agitated,  but  kept  a  splendid  self-control,  awaiting 
Fattle's  message.  "What  did  you  wish  to  see  me  for?"  when  her 
caller  hesitated  to  broach  the  subject. 

"I  wrote  to  you  Miss  Devins  and  I  now  call  personally" 

"Yes",  again  in  strictly  non-committal  tone. 

"You  know  of  course  how  sad  it  made  me  to  be  obliged  to  write 
you  as  I  did?"  "Obliged?"  Miss  Devins  repeated  with  her  eyes — 
her  great  dark  blue  eyes — searching  him. 

"Yes,  I  was  obliged  to  because  of  the  interest  I  have  in  you." 

"Indeed?"  Her  face  fairly  burned.  Fattle  again  misreading 
his  subject  rises  and  walks  towards  her. 

"I  think  I  may  leave  any  further  allusion  to  this  unhappy  Mc- 
Donald, and  turn  our  attention  to  matters  more  congenial.  I  loved 
you,  Miss  Devins,  when  first  I  met  you.  presented  by  our  mutual 
friend  Mr.  O'Neil.    I  came  all  the  way  to  New  York  to  tell  you." 
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Again  Evangeline  maintained  a  disguised  attitude  toward  her 
caller.  A  little  laugh  gushed  up — a  well  trained  laugh.  It  was 
apparently  hearty.  It  was  ringing!  It  echoed  in  the  room  and  it 
echoed  somewhere  else.  Solomon  Fattle's  heart  felt  thrilled,  and 
he  knelt  at  Evangeline's  feet  saying — 

^'And  now  I'm  glad  I  came."  Again  a  gurgling  laugh  somewhat 
louder  ending  in  a  short  clean-cut  little  scream.  Fattle  is  sure  of 
his  ground,  and  attempts  to  take  Miss  Devins  by  the  hand. 

Again  he  has  counted  without  his  host,  for  that  young  lady 
says : — 

'Tlease  rise.  Sir  Solomon.  I  have  not  knighted  you,  but  your 
position  reminds  me  of  how  a  Sovereign  confers  a  title.  Please  rise 
and  be  seated,  sir."    He  obeys  as  meekly  as  a  lamb. 

Miss  Devins  smiles  blandly,  and  with  a  deep  bow  rises.  Then 
with  one  of  those  unique,  inquiring  looks,  she  said: — 

'^Why,  Dr.  Fattle,  I  see  by  the  morning  paper  that  you  came 
home  to  be  treated  for  cancer  and  found  you  just  had  the  toothache." 

Fattle  colors  deeply.  Again  another  laugh  from  Evangeline 
but  now  with  a  derisive  ring  which  rocked  Solomon  almost  off  his 
equilibrium.  It  is  one  thing  to  laugh  with  a  man  but  quite  another 
thing  to  laugh  at  him.  With  no  words  from  either  after  this  laugh, 
Vangie  later  adds — ''But  now  you  want  to  say  you  love  me,  and 
came  all  the  way  from  Brazil  just  for  this!" 

Vangie  laughs  so  heartily  that  Fattle  still  is  hypnotized  into 
thinking  she  will  respond  to  his  suit,  and  says  with  his  voice  shaking — 
a  rare  thing  for  Fattle  to  have  shaky  nerves: — 

''Of  course  one  has  to  have  some  excuse  when  one  goes  courting- 
I  could  not  get  my  firm  to  pay  my  passage  except  for  sickness." 

"So  you  got  sick,"  says  Vangie,  with  another  derisive  laugh, 
which  Fattle  still  interprets  falsely. 

"Yes,  I  really  had  the  toothache  before  starting  away.  That 
is,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  I  felt  a  pain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
left  jaw.  It  was  a  passing  pain,  but  then  it  was  a  pain  all  the  same, 
and  it  might  return,  and  to  be  sure  it  might  develop  into  a  steadj^ 
instead  of  transitory  pain,  and  that  pain  again  might  bring  on  more 
pain,  and  more  pain  might  break  forth  into  much  pain  and  then  that 
into  cancer." 

The  deep  attention  on  his  hostess's  face,  and  the  sympathetic 
attitude  of  her  form  leaning  lightly  and  yet  emphatically  toward 
him,  made  Fattle  feel  that  the  battle  was  coming,  in  spite  of  all,  his 
way.    This  assurance  gives  him  great  audacity — 

"I  knew  you  would  see  the  whole  matter  right.  Miss  Devins, 
and  am  so  delighted.  Now,  dearest,  we  are  here  entirely  alone  and 
I  just  long  to  say  things  to  you.  I  am  so  hungry  for  you.  Oh  dear 
me!  how  I  just  pined  to  see  you  as  I  do  now,  feasting  my  eyes  on  you. 
Oh!  Miss  Devins,  yes. I  longed  to— to — that  is  to — see  you,  and  that 
is  to  put  my  arm  around  you  and— and — Oh  yes,  Miss  Devins,  do 
let  me." 
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He  never  got  any  further  with  that  speech.  Miss  Devins  now 
seemed  about  three  inches  taller.  Fattle  rose  and  was  coming  to- 
wards her  when  Vangie  stopped  him  short  with — 

"Sit  down,  please.  You  have  no  rights  whatever  in  me.  Much 
less  this  stupid  and  brazen  attempt  to  bribe  me  away  from  one  I 
truly  love  and  much  admire.  You  don't  love  me  at  all.  You  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  learning  to  love  me  either.  What  you  want 
is  to  destroy  Mr.  McDonald  and  you  know  that  you  came  to  New 
York  for  no  other  reason!  Think  of  it,  your  wicked  and  boundless 
jealousy  makes  you  a  cool,  calculating  coward.  My  uncle  telephoned 
me  when  you  left  his  office  to  come  here.  He  told  me  to  beware  of 
you.  Don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  made  any  impression  on  me 
or  my  uncle  Samuel  Devins." 

"Oh  yes!"  interrupted  Fattle.  "I  think  I  have,  and  your  uncle 
will  listen  to  me." 

"My  uncle  despises  you,  as  all  men  honest  and  decent  will, 
when  they  know  you.  You  may  thank  your  stars  that  not  many 
know  your  contemptible  meanness.  You  know,  sir,  that  to  write 
letters  like  you  do  across  the  sea  for  no  other  reason  than  to  injure 
another  man  like  yourself  in  a  strange  country  and  say  the  utmost 
rubbish  and  cool  deliberate  falsehoods  and  distorting  truth — when 
this  is  properly  known  you  will  receive  the  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence you  richly  deserve." 

Miss  Devins  was  now  poised  like  an  orator,  her  head  erect,  her 
eyes  flashing,  her  arms  and  hands  serving  to  drive  the  words  as  they 
burned  for  utterance  and  leaped  to  her  lips;  but  she  paused  a  moment 
and  looked  down  at  the  flattened  Fattle  so  that  she  might  gain  the 
advantages  to  herself  of  a  quiet,  moment  of  reflection  and  give  to 
her  antagonist  space  to  think,  for  Evangeline  Devins  was  a  womanly 
woman  every  inch  of  her.  She  was  the  furthest  imaginable  from 
unfair.  It  was  a  conviction  of  fair  play  that  now  filled  her  with  fiery 
indignation.    When  she  again  spoke — 

"I  scorn  you.  I  would  not  marry  you  were  you  the  last  man  on 
earth.  Supposing  you  did  care  for  me,  and  if  you  did  want  to  win 
me  you  could  take  no  better  way  to  have  smashed  all  your  chances 
than  this  spying,  prying  way.  Do  you  think  of  putting  yourself 
up  in  my  estimation  by  trying  to  pull  another  down?  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  of  your  hiring  a  native  to  be  in  your  shoes  to 
watch  Mr.  McDonald  on  a  journey  ?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  of 
the  pretty  casket  of  letters  you  sent  to  London,  you  contemptible 
creature  ?" 

"But  I  am  a  doctor,  a  Ph.  D.  and  you  can't  call  me  a  creature. 

"Indeed!  all  the  more  dishonor  to  you!  You  disgrace  your 
degree,  sir"  said  Miss  Devins,  with  fine  dignity  and  scorn.  "The 
story  of  the  bank  just  reached  me  this  morning,  sir.  You  came  to 
me  in  the  guise  of  a  suitor  when  you  simply  wanted  to  destroy  another 
man," — she  proceeded.  "Mr.  Kindmari  in  Bahia  City  when  yoii 
knew,  sir  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  that  Mr.  McDonald  was  to  enter 
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into  relations  with  Mr.  Kindman,  you  went  sneaking  around  and 
told  him  to  beware  of  Sandy  McDonald  for  he  had  been  trying  to 
get  money  out  of  the  bank  by  false  pretences,  and  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  McDonald  paid  you  at  once  every  cent  you  paid  for  him 
to  the  Bahia  firm,  and  that  McDonald's  standing  is  now  good  and 
unaltered  at  that  very  Bank." 

Evangeline  now  walks  deliberately  to  the  parlor  door  and  look- 
ing Fattle  straight  in  the  eye  says — 

"I  have  the  honor  of  saying  to  you  good-day!  The  maid  will 
see  you  to  the  door."  And  mth  great  dignity,  Miss  Devins  bowed 
herself  out  of  the  room. 
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Chapter  VI 
TRYING  OTHER  WAYS 

Before  Fattle  set  sail  again  for  Brazil  he  called  on  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft Allen.  This  lady  lived  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  was  an  aunt  of 
Miss  Devins  whom  Fattle,  so  far,  failed  to  estrange  from  her  lover. 

His  reception  by  Evangeline  would  teach  most  mortals  to  mind 
their  own  business,  but  not  so  Friend  Fattle — failing  in  one  plot 
he  tries  another.    He  found  the  lady  *'in". 

''You  will  recall  me,  Mrs.  Allen,  on  a  certain  occasion  some 
years  ago  at  the  O'Neils.    We  conversed  a  few  minutes." 

"Oh!  yes.  Now  I  recall!  You  were  about  to  go  to  Brazil. 
Did  you  go?" 

"Yes,  and  I  am  returned  on  most  important  business,"  replied 
Dr.  Fattle  with  unctuous  voice. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  lady  gazing  complacently  on  her  caller. 

"Yes"  said  he,  assuming  a  somewhat  confidential  and  familiar 
air,  "yes,  Mrs.  Allen,  I  had  other  business  in  New  York,  but  I  am  come 
to  you  on  a  very  urgent  errand." 

"You  know  a  certain  McDonald  paid  attention  to  your  niece, 
Miss  Devins?" 

"Yes,"  says  the  ladj^  with  wide  open  enquiry  in  her  face. 

"It  is  with  regard  to  this  I  call,  Mrs.  Allen." 

"Well,  what  have  we,  you  and  I,  to  do  with  this  matter,  pray? 

"Of  course  not  if  we  cared  nothing  for  Miss  Devins.  But  you, 
as  her  aunt,  and  I  with  philanthropic  disposition,  cannot  leave  the 
young  lady  unprotected." 

The  wily  Fattle  said  nothing  of  his  recent  interview  with  Evan- 
geline, and  goes  on  to  state  that  McDonald  was  in  everj^  way  unfit. — 

Mrs.  Allen  was  a  woman  unlike  her  brother  Samuel  Devins. 
That  man  was  staid  and  simple  in  life.  Mrs.  Allen  was  worldly 
to  no  small  degree,  and  had  social  ambitions  the  like  of  which  both- 
ered her  brother  Samuel  not  the  slightest.  He  pursued  his  calling 
as  shipping  merchant  very  successfully  and  quietly.  Mrs.  Allen  on 
the  other  hand  vied  with  her  contemporaries  to  have  the  biggest 
banquet,  the  best  euchre  party,  and  to  wear  the  most  costly  apparel. 
It  had  never  approved  itself  to  her  that  niece  Evangeline,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  New  York  jurist,  and  her  mother  the  sister  of  the  wife  of 
Bancroft  Allen,  the  prosperous  merchant — it  did  not  seem  to  her  from 
the  first  that  Evangeline  should  marry  simply  a  Science  man  without 
money.  So  Dr.  Fattle  found  it  on  that  occasion  easier  to  prejudice 
the  aunt. 
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"Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  my  niece  to  marry  for 
instance  in  New  York." 

"Certainly  so/'  says  Fattle  with  a  glow  on  his  whole  face,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  found  the  'key'  to  the  situation. 

"Have  you  any  suggestions?"  says  the  woman  eagerly. 

"I  propose  that  you  select  what  you  consider  the  most  fitting 
match  for  your  niece.  Then  invite  him  to  dine  and  invite  Miss 
Devins  also.  But  do  not  let  Miss  Devins  know  anything — and  per- 
haps not  'him'  either — that  you  must  decide  by  circumstances,  but 
by  no  means  let  your  niece  know  of  your  plans  or  she  will  at  once 
resent  and  defeat  you." 

"What  a  genius  you  are.  Doctor!  And  how  splendidly  unsel- 
fish! It  never  occurred  to  you  to  try  a;Qd  win  her  yourself?  I 
suppose  because  you  felt  that  you  too  had  to  be  down  in  that  strange 
Brazil  land. 

Fattle  hardly  coloured  at  this  last  remark,  but  almost  in  a 
whisper  said,  "Let  not  Evangeline  know  I  called  or  that  you  saw  me 
at  all.  I  am  only  urging  this  so  that  you  fail  not  in  your  worthy 
enterprise.  And  all  the  more  because  of  what  I  told  you,  and  be- 
cause of  more  that  I  did  not  tell  you  about  McDonald." 

Now  it  does  not  require  many  words  to  destroy  confidence  in 
another,  or  even  words  at  all.  A  cynical  smile,  a  shrug  and  a  look, 
but  ah!  the  poison  that  is  put  at  work!  He  shall  have  his  reward 
that  sows  tares  as  also  he  that  sows  wheat.  He  that  sows  confidence 
and  kindness  will  reap  priceless  frienships;  he  that  sows  doubt  will 
reap  his  harvest  too,  but  what  a  loathsome,  pitiable,  hateful  harvest! 

But  to  return  to  our  friends  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Dr.  Fattle, 
haying  sown  his  seed,  went  to  Brazil  on  next  boat.  And  Mrs.  Allen 
excitedly  pondered  and  pondered,  and  passed  whole  tribes  of  eligible 
men_  before  her  imagination.  At  last  she  fixes  on  a  rising  young 
barrister  with  fine  family  connections.  Having  decided  on  him  she 
walks  straight  to  the  phone  and  calls  up  John  Bancroft,  B.  A.,  LL.  B. 
"Yes",  came  in  deep  and  restrained  tones. 

"It's  Mrs.  Bancroft  Allen,  Mr.  Bancroft." 

"Oh  3^es,  Mrs.  Allen.  I  haven't  forgotten  that  we  had  a  joke 
about  Mr.  Allen's  and  my  name". 

"Yes  I  remember — perhaps  that  is  what  made  me  call  you  up. 
But,  Mr.  Bancroft,  I  would  really  like  to  see  you.  When  are  you 
free?" 

Lawyer-like  he  replied  by  asking  another  question.  "When 
would  be  most  convenient  for  you,  Mrs.  Allen? 

"Can  you  come  at  five-thirty  to-day  ?  As  I  have  a  most  import- 
ant matter  to  discuss.  Could  you  excuse  such  informality,  as  there 
is  immediate  urgency?" 

"I  will  waive  all  informality,  and  come  to  you  at  once  with  ; 
pleasure,  Mrs.  Allen.    Please  expect  me  at  .  exactly  five-thirty  this 
evening." 

That  lady's  "Thank  you  very  much",  redolent  with  suavity, 
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reached  the  ears  of  the  young  man  as  they  both  put  up  their  re- 
ceivers. 

Over  on  Riverside  Drive  Miss  Devins  repHed  ''Yes"  to  the  phone. 

"Oh,  is  that  you,  Auntie,  why  how  good  to  hear  your  voice.  I 
haven't  heard  it  since  ever  so  long.    Have  I  Aunt  Mary?'' 

''Well,  that  is  true,  dear,  I  have  been  so  busy.  I  had  hardly 
time  to  breathe  but  l  do  want  you,  Vangie,  to  come  right  over  and 
dine  with  us  to-night.  You  and  Uncle  come,  and  I  am  going  to  in- 
vite your  Father  and  Mother." 

"Well,  Auntie,  Uncle  can't  because  he  is  away,  and  will  not  be 
home  till  late  to-night.  Mother  and  Father  can't  for  Father  went 
to  Chicago  on  some  protracted  law  case,  and  Mother  is  ^dth  him: 
but  I  will  gladly  come,  especially  as  I  would  be  alone  here." 

"Just  so,  darling.    Then  I  will  expect  you  at  six-thirty/' 

"Please  do!  it  is  exceedingly  good  of  you,  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  Uncle  Samuel  won't  be  there  too." 

"Never  mind  that,  we  will  fix  him  up  all  right  some  other  time" 
said  his  sister,  with  family  familiarity  and  esprit  de  corps.  This 
being  settled  Mrs.  Allen  gave  directions  to  her  chief  house  assistant 
as  to  two  extra  plates  at  the  dining-table.  Promptly  at  five-thirty 
the  front  door  bell  of  the  Allen's  rang.  Soon  the  two  were  alone  in 
consultation. 

"I  have  a  most  embarrassing  matter  to  ask  your  co-operation 

in." 

"Nothing  should  embarrass  a  barrister"  said  young  Bancroft, 
laughing  so  heartily  that  Mrs.  Allen  joined  in  hilariously. 

"Now  you  make  it  easier,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  I  will  confide  that 
you  treat  what  I  am  about  to  discuss  with  the  strictest  confidence." 

"You  can  rely  on  that",  said  Bancroft  his  large,  honest  eyes 
and  fine  face  indicative  of  character. 

"It  is  about  my  niece,  Miss  Evangeline  Devins,  who  at  present 
lives  with  her  Uncle,  my  brother.  He  has  no  children  and  has  as- 
signed his  money  and  property  for  the  most  part  to  her.  I  myself 
having  no  children  was  desirous  of  leaving  her  some,  though  not 
of  course  anything  like  the  fortune  she  receives  from  my  brother. 
However  there  is  one  grave  difficulty,  and  that  is  my  niece's  attach- 
ment to  a  young  engineer — a  McDonald  who  is  directing  mines  in 
Brazil." 

"What  is  wrong  with  that?"  says  the  lawyer  blandly. 

"Well,  nothing  wrong  but  that  I  object  to  the  match.  And 
especially  because  I  would  like  my  niece  near  me."  Mrs.  Allen 
thought  it  best  not  to  speak  of  Dr.  Fattle's  visit  at  all.  "You  see 
I  know  she  will  go  and  live  in  Brazil  imless  won  by  some  stronger 
influence  to  remain  in  New  York." 

"Well,  where  do  I  come  in,  Mrs.  Allen?"  asked  the  lawyer  with 
the  colour  rising  in  his  handsome,  clean-shaven  face.  It  was  now 
Mrs.  Allen's  turn  to  blush. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  will  come  in  at  all,"  said  she  with  a 
laugh  that  shook  her  whole  frame.    "That  depends  on  you." 
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"And  on  Miss  Devins"  added  the  lawyer  wisely. 

''Yes,  of  course,  and  neither  of  you  may  care  a  straw  for  each 
other  for  all  I  know.  But  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  get  acquaint- 
ed and  then  the  fates  would  decide  the  rest." 

Mr.  Bancroft  noticed  his  hostess  look  at  the  clock.  Thinking 
she  deemed  it  time  to  quit  the  interview,  and  suiting  this  thought 
to  action  he  rose  and  was  about  to  depart  when  Mrs.  Allen  inter- 
rupted earnestly. — 

"Please  don't  go,  Mr.  Bancroft,  I  want  you  to  dine  with  us 
shortly.  Mr.  Allen  will  be  in  in  a  moment  and  we  should  be  delight- 
ed if  you  stayed.'' 

♦  Mr.  Bancroft  demurred  a  little  saying  his  Mother  expected  him 
home,  but  he  could  phone  and  tell  her. 

"That  will  be  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Allen.  "And  now  I  must  tell 
you  that  when  I  phoned  you  I  also  called  up  my  niece  and  asked  her 
to  dine  with  us." 

"That  will  be  quite  romantic,"  said  Bancroft,  bowing  deeply, 
and  looking  not  a  little  amused. 

"But  I  did  not  tell  Miss  Devins  a  word,  nor  does  she  know  a 
thing  about  you,  or  this  huge  design  of  ours." 

"We  will  keep  it  quite  sealed,"  said  Bancroft,  assuringly. 

Mr.  Allen  a  burly,  big,  whole-hearted  man  was  scarcely  home 
and  introduced  to  their  guest  when  six-thirty  heard  the  door  bell 
ring. 

"Just  like  you,  Vangie,  to  appear  at  the  moment"  said  Mrs. 
Allen  rising  to  meet  her  sailing  into  the  parlor. 

After  kissing  her  aunt  she  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Allen,  saying 
"You  are  looking  younger  and  younger  every  time  I  see  you,  Uncle 
Bancroft." 

"Evangeline  let  me  present  Mr.  Bancroft,  a  noted  barrister  of 
this  city.    Mr.  Bancroft,  Miss  Devins." 

These  two  youthfuls  bowed  with  grace  and  courtesy  as  if  to  the 
manner  born. 

Vangie,  with  the  walk  Over,  and  excitement  of  present  meetings, 
looked  in  pinkest  health,  and  as  she  and  the  young  barrister  stood 
over  against  each  other,  Mr.  Allen  exclaimed  with  gusto  and  utterly 
unwittingly — 

"What  a  spanking  pair!" 

"What  did  you  say,  Bancroft?  For  goodness  sake!  "said  Mrs. 
AlleU;  feigning  surprise. 

Vangie,  with  "things"  removed,  was  soon  seated  by  her  Uncle, 
and  talking  with  the  stranger. 

Mr.  Bancroft  seemed  to  note  nothing,  but  all  the  while  he  was 
saying  to  himself— "Too  bad.  Really  too  bad  that  fine-looking  girl 
going  off  to  Brazil.  She  •  certainly  would  adorn  any  home  in  New 
York."  ;        -  ..;  ■     .,       ':  •  ■,  -.     •  • 

While  the  lawyer  was  launiched  in  this  reverie  the  dinner  bell 
rang.    Mr.  Allen  rose  inamediately  and  the  folding"  doors  dividing 
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dining  room  and  parlor  spread  open.  The  host  commanded  his 
guests  to  come. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  at  each  end  of  the  table  and  the  young  pair, 
one  on  each  side,  made  a  charming  quartette.  The  host  was  affable 
and  led  off  in  congenial  conversation  in  which  all  joined,  but  mostly 
by  interrogation  and  that  polite  attitude  of  well-bred  people,  en- 
couraging one  another  to  talk. 

"Evangeline,  when  did  you  hear  from  Brazil?"  says  Mrs.  Allen, 
benignly,  looking  across  at  her  niece. 

''Why  should  you  think  I  hear  from  there?"  she  replies  with 
nonchalance. 

'*0h  I  thought  you  had  an  infatuation  for  some  one  do^vn 
there."    says  her  aunt,  not  too  tactfully. 

''Perhaps  the  same  kind  that  my  auntie  had  for  Uncle  Bancroft 
before  they  were  married,"  she  retorted. 

"And  your  aunt  got  disinfatuated  after  marriage,"  says  the 
head  of  the  table  laughing. 

"I  can't  answer  that,  Uncle,  but  I  think  you  keep  up  the  honey- 
moon fairly  well,"  with  a  tactful  turn  to  her  repartee. 

"You  are  interested  in  Brazil,  Miss  Devins?"  says  the  young 
man  across  the  table. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Bancroft,  I  think  it  is  of  great  interest  to  us  in  New^ 
York  and  indeed  to  the  whole  of  North  America.  No  foreign  countr>^ 
has  more  fascination  for  the  United  States  and  Canada." 

"Why  so?"  says  the  lawyer. 

"Now,  Mr.  Bancroft,  you  don't  mean  to  assume  ignorance  of 
that?"  gazing  earnestly  at  the  lawyer.  "We  have  just  discovered 
that  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America  have  a  whole  continent 
of  vast  material  interest  to  us.  Where  in  the  world  is  so  much  valu- 
able wood  of  endless  variety  and  rare  beauty?  Brazil  woods  like 
Brazil  nuts  are  beginning  to  amaze  the  world.  Then  see  the  untold 
areas  as  yet  untilled  that  can  yield  all  kinds  of  tropical  products." 

"Of  course  you  know  that  Brazil  coffee  is  the  best.  We  shall 
prove  that  with  our  palates  here  to-night." 

"How  do  you  know  it  will  be  coffee  at  all, much  less  Brazil  coffee  ?" 
says  Bancroft  looking  at  her  now  with  undisguised  admiration. 

"Know!  why  because  auntie  always  has  coffee  for  dinner.  And 
of  course  it  will  be  Brazil  coffee  because  no  other  could  taste  so 
stunningly  delicious"  said  Vangie,  with  one  of  her  perfectly  resist- 
less laughs. 

"What  about  the  mines?"  says  Uncle  Allen,  with  a  smiling  nod 
to  Evangeline. 

"Yes,  the  mines,  Uncle,  that  is  where  the  diamonds  are — black 
diamonds  known  the  world  over." 

"But  the  snakes,  Vangie!"  cried  her  aunt. 

"Well,  now  of  course  I  ^m  not  well  acquainted  with  them  yet." 

"But  you  expect  to  be,"  laughs  Bancroft. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  mind  seeing  a  few  at  a  nice  distance  of  course." 
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**But  what  if  they  choose  not  to  be  properly  polite,  Miss  De- 
vins?'' 

There  Vangie's  laugh  again  saved  her.  ''I  hope  I  won't  be  alone 
when  thus  approached.  At  least  I  would  like  to  be  armed  with  a 
stick." 

"Horrors!  Vangie",  says  auntie  Allen. 

"Well,  now,  I  don't  believe  the  horrid  snakes  come  near  villages 
and  groups  of  houses  at  all.  I'm  certain  they  don't  come  to  towns 
and  cities.  They  disappear  from  country  places  when  cleaned  up, 
I  presume,  though  of  course  thay  are  apt  to  present  themselves  at 
such  places.  But  the  fact  that  Brazil  has  now  200,000  cattle  grazing 
proves  the  snakes  don't  get  all  their  own  way." 

"Every  land  has  its  drawbacks.  What  about  our  awful  grippes 
and  flus  of  all  manner  of  names  and  our  rigid,  chilling,  storming, 
blowing,  benumbing  winters  ?  In  Brazil  they  escape  all  that,  and 
have  really  nice  climate,  especially  on  the  great  mountain  sides." 

"That's  so.  says  Bancroft.    "Now  tell  us  more." 

"Well,  I  understand  that  the  trip  round  the  continent  is  charm- 
ing— varied  and  all-absorbing.  You  embark  right  across  here  at 
Brooklyn  on  boats  crowded  with  passengers.  You  can  disembark 
at  Bahia  the  first  stop  and  see  the  ancient  Capital.  It  has  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  harbours.  The  lower  and  upper  cities  together 
make  a  thrilling  sight  as  you  stand  on  deck.  Approaching  by  day 
you  see  the  stately  palms  among  which  the  city  is  built.  Approach- 
ing by  night  you  see  the  electric  lights  scattered  over  miles  and 
miles  of  coast  comprising  the  sea  side  of  the  city.  And  the  dazz- 
ling splendor  of  those  starry  electric  specks  away  up  on  the  mountain 
sides  illuminating  the  city  you  would  never  forget.  You  go  on  to 
Rio.  No  capital  in  the  world  will  show  such  great  sanitary  improve- 
ments and  public  buildings  and  famous  Central  Avenue  300  feet 
wide — all  accomplished  in  recent  years." 

"Santos"  and  "Sao  Paulo",  Saint  Paul,  will  show  you  the  great- 
est coffee  port  in  the  world." 

"I  see  you  have  looked  up  some  data,"  says  the  host. 

By  this  time,  with  intervals  of  other  conversation,  the  dinner 
courses  were  nearing  an  end,  and  Brazilian  coffee  made  them  all 
sit  up  and  look  as  if  sipping  the  elixir  of  life. 

Promptly  at  ten  minutes  to  eight  they  left  the  table  and  went 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"Vangie,  please  sing  to  us"  says  Mr.  Allen. 

Without  either  diffidence  or  haste  Evangeline  took  her  seat  at 
the  piano  and  sang — 

"Home    Home — 
Sweet  Sweet  Home," 

with  resistless  pathos.  She  sat  on  the  piano  stool  as  she  did  every- 
thing else — with  decision  and  grace.  Although  happy  in  her  Uncle's 
home  and  although  her  aunt  had  "Comfort"  writ  large  all  around 
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this  beautiful  mansion,  yet  it  only  inspired  Evangeline  with  a  deeper 
longing  for  that  home  which  two  people  call  "Our  Very  Own." 

It  was  this  sentiment  which  lent  thrill,  quiver  and  splendid 
expression  to  a  naturally  fine  voice. 

"We  will  not  try  to  divert  her  at  all  tonight,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Allen  when  she  came  over  beside  the  young  man.  "It  will  be  easier 
if  not  hurried"  she  adds,  while  Vangie's  strains  are  still  echoing  in 
the  room  and  Mr.  Bancroft  smiles  and  bows  his  approval  to  the 
senior  lady. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?"  she  now  asks  with  assurance. 
Again  Mr.  Bancroft  looks  pleased  and  bows  assuringly. 

"Won't  we  have  a  duet  ?"  says  the  host  looking  toward  the  young 
man. 

"Singing  is  not  my  specialty  Mr.  Allen.  Let  the  ladies  sing. 
I  am  sure  Mrs.  Allen's  voice  would  harmonize  magically  with  the 
exquisite  voice  of  Miss  Devins." 

"Thank  you"  say  the  ladies  together  but  the  senior  one  added — 
"No,  Mr.  Bancroft  we  want  you.  My  husband  and  I  want  to  listen 
to  a  charming  couple." 

"Hear!  Hear!  says  the  old  man  with  vigor.  At  this  Bancroft 
arose  and  walked  over  to  the  piano. 

"What  shall  it  be,  Miss  Devins?"  said  he. 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  said  she. 

"Evangeline,  please  sing  "When  we  two  were  maying". 

."Oh,  auntie,  what  for?" 

"Yes,  here  it  is"  as  with  deft  fingers  Mrs.  Allen  fished  the  sheet 
from  among  others  and  placed  it  on  the  music  rest. 

Graciously  Vangie  touched  the  keys  and  the  two  sang  as  if 
trained  together.  Bancroft  had  really  a  fine  baritone  which  was  in 
excellent  control. 

"What  would  you  not  do  in  your  specialty,  Mr.  Bancroft,  if  this 
is  just  your  common-place  ?"  says  Allen  with  admiration. 

"Well  1  seldom  sing  and  never  think  much  of  my  musical  ability. 
I  think  tonight,  however,  it  is  Miss  Devins  that  drew  it  out." 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Bancroft,  you  are  quite  able  to  draw  it  out 
yourself." 

Suddenly  Vangie  says — "I  must  go"  and  rises.  No  prevailing 
upon  her  to  wait  longer  availed. 

"Uncle  will  soon  be  home,  and  I  must  be  there"  was  her  one 
and  decided  excuse. 

"I  will  take  you  with  the  automobile,  Vangie"  says  Mr.  Allen. 

"Oh  no  Uncle  it's  perfectly  light  and  you  are  tired.  I  really 
like  walking." 

"I  am  going  in  that  direction.  Miss  Devins.  Please  let  me  ac- 
company you." 

"It  would  be  really  rude  to  refuse"  says  the  aunt. 

"Auntie  says  I  can't  refuse,  Mr.  Bancroft,"  says  Vangie  with 
some  ice  and  mock  meekness  in  her  tone. 

"Well,  no  doubt  she  knows,"  says  the  barrister,  bursting  into 
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laughter  as,  with  profuse  thanks  all  around  and  adieux,  the  young 
pair  departed. 

Mr.  Bancroft  offered  his  arm.    Miss  Devins  took  it  with  thanks. 
''So  you  are  bound  for  Brazil"  says  Bancroft  after  they  had 
walked  a  little  way. 

"What  makes  you  think  that?" 

''Well,  where  the  heart  is,  the  body  is  pretty  sure  to  follow", 
says  he,  sounding  his  client. 

"How  do  you  know  my  heart  is  there?" 

"Perhaps  I  don't,  but  would  not  your  enthusiam  for  that  country 
and  your  aunt's  remarks  at  table  give  even  a  stranger  like  myself 
the  clue?" 

"Well  I  do  admit  Aunt  Allen  is  not  too  cautious,  but  she  has  no 
information  from  me,"  says  the  young  lady  with  vim. 

"Would  it  be  possible  she  has  from  any  one  else?"  still  feeling 
his  way. 

"I  can't  say  anything  to  that.  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely," 
looking  across  at  her  interrogator  with  a  calm  smile. 

Mr.  Bancroft  had  much  diplomacy  but  little  magnetism.  He 
was  highly  educated  and  had  also  considerable  honor. 

En  route  to  Riverside  Drive  the  full  moon  poured  in  among  the 
trees  of  Central  Park  her  streams  of  silver  shadows — that  could  easily 
make  an  enchanted  walk  if  the  walkers  themselves  were  in  the  mood. 
They  chatted  along  on  current  events  however — till  reaching  the 
front  door  of  the  Devins  home.  No  gushing  or  any  of  lovers'  ways 
were  evident  as  they  arrived. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  for  escorting  me",  said  she,  extending  her 
right  hand  as  he  relieved  her;  but  there  was  now  something  chilling 
in  Vangie's  dignity.    Mr.  Bancroft  took  her  hand  and  said — 

"Thank  you  for  letting  me  come",  and  his  lifted  hat  and  courtesy 
were  smilingly  acknowledged  with  a  deep  and  distant  bow. 
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Chapter  VII 
THE  REJUVENATION  OF  DR.  FATTLE. 

Time  was  beginning  to  wear  on  the  doctor.  He  looked  one  day 
in  the  glass  and  said — ''Can  it  be  possible?  Am  I  getting  bald? 
Well  be  comforted,  my  good  man,  for  you  have  lots  of  company,  so 
you  have.  Dr.  Fattle,"  says  he  again  to  himself.  ''But  little  I  care 
for  that  were  it  not  for  the  English  girl."    Ah!  ha!  the  English  girl. 

"Yes,  the  English  girl  and  naturalized  American — so  the  story 
all  came  out  long  after  they  were  married  and  a  man  told  it  to  me; 
for  Fattle  in  a  moment  of  weakness  and  inexpedient  confidence  told 
him  all  about  his  courtship  when  they  were  journeying  on  mule  back. 

Well!  here  it  is: — 

"Standing  at  the  mirror  and  startled  by  the  sudden  revelation 
of  my  baldness,  I  resolved  to  buy  a  wig.  I  went  straight  to  the  wig 
store— and,  man!  but  they  had  nice  ones!  I  stood  again  at  the  glass 
and  the  clerk  said — 

"Try  this!    It  is  just  exquisite  hair." 

"I  put  it  on  and  the  clerk  exclaimed — "It  becomes  you  greatly 
It  is  exactly  like  your  own  hair.    Nobody  would  know  at  all." 

"I  looked  at  him  quite  surly;  for  I  did  feel  it  was  a  take-down 
really  to  wear  another  man's  hair,  and  I  said  something  like  that  to 
the  clerk." 

"Oh  no!"  said  he.  "It  may  not  be  a  man's  hair  at  all.  Indeed 
I  think  it  came  off  a  woman." 

"A  woman!"  I  cried,  now  quite  cross.  "Do  you  suppose  that  I 
will  deign  to  wear  a  wig  off  a  woman?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  sir.  Nobody  would  know",  he  again  re- 
peats. 

"Now  I  confess  to  liking  that  clerk  in  spite  of  all,  because  he 
was  so  complimentary.  He  seemed  to  know  a  lot  don't  you  know 
and  I  just  took  his  choice.  I  began  to  think  it  might  even  be  lucky 
to  have  a  woman's  hair,  especially  if  it  matched  mine  as  it  does." 

Thus  the  doctor  chatted — his  feet  in  the  stirrups  and  the  mule 
jogging  in  the  normal,  easy,  creeping-along  Brazilian  style. 

"Then  I  bought  a  fine  swallow-tail,  black  coat  and  stiff-starched 
shirt.  I  took  my  valise — packed  and  started  down  to  the  wharf 
at  Santos  to  set  sail  for  a  wife.  I  found  a  ship  bound  for  Bahia  and 
England.  I  bought  my  ticket  for  Bahia  for  there  was  my  girl  to 
be,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  get  the  best  chance  and  the  right-of- 
way  to  win  the  gal,  for  she  lived  with  her  parents  and  they  would 
not  be  favourable  to  a  match  of  their  daughter  with  me." 
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Dr.  Fattle  now  slows  up  his  mule  and  says — ''Let  us  light  our 
pipes" — and  there  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  caju  tree 
with  its  fruit  looking  down  most  invitingly  (all  that  was  left  from 
other  passers-by)  without  the  most  casual  interest  in  that — Fattle 
threw  the  rein  on  the  mule's  neck,  pulled  out  his  tobacco  kit,  and  his 
travelling  companion  did  the  same.  While  the  mules  were  with 
necks  partially  stretched  downwards,  and  their  diaphragms  heaving 
a  little  more  than  normally  from  the  tramp  in  tropical  heat,  the  two 
men  whacked  their  pipes  on  the  tree  to  clean  them,  and  with  lips, 
pulled  and  drew  at  the  stems  while  they  cut  the  newly  grown  weed 
and  crammed  it  in  their  pipes  by  little  picks  very  slowly.  His  flint 
struck  fire  first  and  he  lent  the  doctor  enough  to  light  his  long-stem- 
med and  deeply-curved  pipe.  After  a  few  puffs,  they  caught  the 
bridle  reins,  gave  a  slight  jerk  to  the  bit  and  also  a  gentle  spur  to 
the  mules  who  started  with  a  spring,  and  then  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeded:— 

''Yes,  my  courtship  with  Eliza  Jane  was  no  ordinary  sparking 
now  mind  you.  She  was  fair  and  young,  and  her  father  said  I  was 
no  match  for  her,  but  I  was  up  to  the  old  man.  I  knew  before  I 
left  Sao  Paulo  it  was  going  to  be  no  easy  row  and  I  had  my  plan  all 
concocted — Yes,  even  before  I  went  for  this  here  wig. 
Sfe  ''I  became  sick  aboard  the  boat.  Weil!  that  is  quite  ordinary 
too — to  be  sick  at  sea.  It  took  four  days  from  Santos  to  Bahia. 
We  had  an  undue  delay  at  Rio.  This  suited  me  well  for  I  got  sicker 
there  in  the  harbor  than  I  was  out  at  sea." 

The  doctor  looked  at  me  now  with  a  knowing  grin  trying  to 
develop  into  a  real  smile  and  he  continued — 

"Then  I  had  this  telegram  sent  to  John  Curtis,  that  is  Eliza 
Jane's  father  at  Bahia — 

'S.   S.   Nile'   anchored  at  Rio 
northward  bound. 
'Fattle  feeling  fever — abed.' 

"  I  knew  this^  device  would  stir  the  old  gent  because  he  has 
most  sympathetic  and  hospitable  instincts.  I  was  not  surprised 
when  our  boat  anchored  in  Bahia  Bay  to  have  a  visit  from  Curtis. 

The  purser  gave  him  the  number  of  my  berth,  and  he  soon  was 
by  my  side.    I  said  to  him — 

'I  don't  know  what  it  is  particularly,  Mr.  Curtis.  I  did  not 
make  much  fuss  about  it  aboard  so  that  the  ship  doctor  hardly  knows 
yet  that  I  am  sick.  I  can't  do  my  business  in  Bahia,  for  I  am  aw- 
fully sick,  Mr.  Curtis,  I  am — I  am — I  am  fainting,  I  fear"  and  then 
I  dropped  off. 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  that  is  pretended  to  know  (and  again  the 
doctor  gave  one  of  those  peculiar  grins)  I  was  in  bed  in  Mr.  Curtis's 
house. 

Then  he  laughed — a  very  rare  thing  for  him  to  do  for  though 
he  had  a  kind  of  smile  once  in  a  long  while,  he  was  hardly  ever  known 
to  laugh  uproariously;  but  now  Fattle  fairly  lost  control  of  himself. 
Then  he  continued. 
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*You  see  I  knew  the  old  man  would  not  allow  me  to  court  her. 
f  knew  that  from  Eliza  Jane  at  our  second  meeting  and  now  I  am  in 
the  very  bosom  of  his  home  as  a  sick  man,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  vieing 
with  her  husband  to  make  me  feel  at  home. 

*I  am  sure  you  will  get  quite  better,  doctor,'  says  Mrs.  Curtis, 
assuringly,  as  she  brought  me  the  gruel,  milk  and  medicine  at  one 
time  and  another.  But  the  daughter  was  not  allowed  to  come  in 
not  even  with  her  mother  or  father. 

'Never  mind,'  says  Fattle.  I  wasn't  going  to  lie  all  the  time  in 
t)ed.    I  got  convalescent  enough  to  sit  up. 

Then  Mrs.  Curtis  said  'You  have  been  very  much  overworked, 
Dr.  Fattle.  You  must  rest  at  our  house  until  you  become  quite 
restored  to  normal  strength." 

'It  is  really  too  much,  Mrs.  Curtis.' 

'No  indeed!'  chimes  in  her  husband  who  had  just  entered  in  time 
to  hear  his  wife's  remarks.  'No,  indeed!  you  are  very  welcome  and 
we  are  glad  you  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  hospital.' 

"Surely  I  cannot  repay  this  undeserved  kindness.' 

The  next  day  I  came  downstairs. 

"But  where  in  the  world  did  you  keep  your  wig,  doctor,  during 
these  days?"  says  the  man. 

"Oh  my,  Sir!  I  had  my  silk  cap,  and  I  kept  that  on  as  a  sort 
of  necessity.  I  was  sick  aboard  don't  you  know  and  my  wig  was 
snug  and  pat  way  in  the  valise.  Nobody  dreamed  of  interfering  with 
my  deep  silk  head-dress  at  all.  Then,  when  I  dressed  to  go  down- 
stairs, I  did  it  entirely  alone.  I  donned  my  swallow  tail  and  wig 
and  I  looked  quite  lordly — Sir,  if  I  do  say  it  myself." 

The  doctor  sat  up  in  the  saddle  with  his  neck  and  head  haughtily 
hung  to  illustrate  how  he  appeared. 

"What  then.  Sir?" 

"Why  what  then?  I  descended  the  stairs  about  ten  in  the 
morning  when  Mr.  Curtis  was  at  business  and  Mrs.  Curtis  was  out. 
Of  course  who  would  naturally  receive  me  in  the  parlor  but  little 
Eliza  Jane  ?    Her  sisters  were  all  at  school. 

"How  do  you  do,  doctor?"  she  says,  coming  suddenly  in  and  ex- 
tending her  two  hands. 

I  gripped  them  and  said — 

"What  a  charming  young  lady!"  still  holding  her  hands.  Then 
we  sat  down  and  she  said — 

"I'm  so  sorry  you  were  sick.  I  trust  you  are  quite  able  to  be 
down  stairs,  Dr.  Fattle. 

"Sick?"  says  I.  "Don't  you  catch  on?  Of  course  I  was  run 
down,  but  all  the  rest  is  purely  pretense  for  your  sake." 

She  blushed  deepest  crimson  and  said — 

"They  are  all  out  but  me,  doctor." 

"What  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  first  time  I  really  could 
see  you  conveniently  since  coming,  or  rather  since  being  carried 
here,  I  see  you  under  such  auspicious  circumstances." 
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"Mother  of  course  will  be  in  in  a  few  minutes.    She  has  gone 
to  see  that  some  mail  gets  oiff  on  to-day's  boat  for  New  York." 
"Then  we  haven't  much  time,  Eliza  Jane." 
She  blushed  again  and  said — 

"What  I  told  you  about  Father  and  Mother  at  our  second  meet- 
ing last  year  is  still  true.    They  object  strongly  to — " 

"Their  kindness  to  me  now  has  been  unstinted."  I  said. 

"Yes,  certainly  it  has  been  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  them. 
But  you  see.  Dr.  Fattle,  they  would  do  this  very  thing  here  in  this 
strange  new  land  to  any  other  person  far  from  home.  My  father  is 
hospitality  personified  and  mother  also.  But  don't  mix  that  up  with 
caring  for  me,  doctor,  for  it  won't  work." 

"Well,  I  have  mixed  it  up  with  caring  for  you,  and  perhaps  it 
will  work." 

"How,  doctor?"  said  she,  looking  over  to  me  wistfully  and  ap- 
parently nervous. 

"Come  here,  Eliza  Jane," 
She  came  over. 

"I'm  supposed  to  be  a  sick  man  and  unable  to  walk  much  or 
even  to  stir  considerably;  so  you  must  let  me  order  you  on  that 
account.    Come  close  to  me." 

She  came.  I  won't  tell  you  how  near  she  came.  I'm  telling 
you  now  far  too  much. 

"Now,  Eliza  Jane,  you're  altogether  too  lovely  to  me,"  says 
I,  "and  I  think  you're  the  best  girl  taking  you  all  in  all. 

She  looked  as  if  agreed  to  that  but  said  nothing,  I  suppose  wait- 
ing for  more. 

"Now  it  won't  matter  a  fig",  says  I,  "If  father  and  mother 
object  if  we  two  agree." 

"Are  you  not,  Eliza  Jane  ?"  says  I. 
"Yes",  she  answers  faintly. 
"Are  you  my  Eliza  Jane?" 

"Of  course  not"  says  she  with  big  open  eyes.  "I  couldn't  be 
yours  without  the  minister." 

"Nonsense!  minister!  that's  the  least  of  the  predicament." 

"Indeed!  and  it's  not"  says  she  "for  no  minister  nor  priest 
could  marry  us  without  father's  knowledge.  You  know  you  can't 
get  a  license  in  this  land  and  run  off  and  get  married  before  anyone 
would  know,  like  in  our  country.  The  marriage  papers  have  to  go 
through  the  civil  courts  and  it  not  only  takes  time,  but  it  has  to  be 
done  publicly  with  town  clerk  and  marriage  performer  authorized 
by  the  law  of  the  land." 

"I  see  you  have  the  process  down  fine,  Eliza,  but  I  have  a  more 
excellent  way." 

"What  is  your  way,  pray?"  says  she,  looking  nervously  toward 
the  front  walk  lest  mamma  Curtis  should  come. 

"Oh  no!  she's  not  coming  yet.  She  will  have  met  friends  ask- 
ing her  how  I  am,  and  she  will  be  telling  them  how  I  fainted  in  the 
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boat,  and  how  I  was  taken  here  on  a  stretcher,  and  how  poor  Dr. 
Fattle  is  now  in  bed,  but  she  hopes  he  is  out  of  danger." 

''If  she  knew  you  were  downstairs  proposing  to  me  she  would 
call  a  policeman  and  come  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,"  says  EUza, 
half  nervously  and  half  laughingly. 

''Now  then  here  is  the  plan  Eliza  Jane.  The  American  Consul 
right  here  in  this  city  can  marry  us.    We  can  go  to  him  tomorrow. 

"Tomorrow!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  tomorrow,  Eliza  Jane.  He  will  be  there  at  ten  o'clock. 
Let  us!    What  do  you  say?" 

"But  I'm  not  ready,  Dr.  Fattle!"  said  she  demurely. 
"But  you  are  ready.    What  do  you  need  anyway?" 
"I  must  get  a  trousseau  and  everything." 

"You  have  everything  when  you  have  me,"  says  I  now  springing 
straight  up  and  looking  at  her  with  my  wigged  head  erect  and  swal- 
low tail  yet  wagging  from  the  spring  I  made  out  of  the  chair. 

"You  do  look  sort  of  enticing,  Fattle,"  said  she,  now  standing 
off  and  admiring  me  with  her  large  blue  eyes  making  me  think  of 
plums,  choke-cherries,  jelly  apples  and  everything. 

'Come  to  my  arms,  thou  bundle  of  charms',  I  said  extending 
mine  away  out. 

She  came  with  a  rush,  sir!  Yes  sir!  with  a  rush  and  a  gush  into 
iny  arms,  sir.    We  fixed  up  for  ten  the  next  day. 

"I  will  go  down  early  tomorrow  to  Papa's  store,  and  order  a 
hat  and  gown  and  other  things.  Mother  will  leave,  as  always, 
about  nine-thirty  for  the  Post  Office.  I  will  be  ready  to  go  out  with 
you  at  nine-forty-five  sharp." 

'Well  said  my  Eliza',  depend  on  me  at  that  moment  coming  down 
stairs.' 

"There  is  Mother  entering  the  front  gate.  I  will  scud  and  be  in 
the  kitchen,  and  she  won't  know  that  I  ever  saw  you  yet." 

"Oh,  Dr.  Fattle!  Here  you  are  downstairs!  Mercy!  Mercy! 
aren't  you  risking  much  to  get  up  so  soon?" 

"No  thank  you,  Mrs.  Curtis.  I  don't  feel  at  all  the  worse  for 
it.    You  see  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  rest  in  bed." 

"Well,  I  will  get  you  some  more  gruel,  and  then  you  may  recline 
and  read  until  Mr.  Curtis  comes  to  dinner." 

"At  dinner  time  I  met  the  family,  and  Eliza  and  we  played  the 
game  so  that  none  knew  that  day  of  our  "run  awa"  all  fixed  up. 

The  clerks  waited  promptly  and  with  great  despatch  (for  was 
she  not  the  store-keeper's  daughter)  and  she  took  the  goods  home. 
The  next  day  I  was  lazy  and  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast.  But 
Eliza  Jane  sang  like  a  lark  as  usual  at  work.  The  family  went  off 
at  the  regular  morning  hours,  and  Mrs.  Curtis  at  9.30  left  for  the 
Post  Office.  It  was  then  that  Eliza  Jane  did  some  heroic  hustling. 
She  was  dressing  in  her  own  room  before  her  mother  went  out  but 
strictly  at  the  appointed  hour,  both  she  and  I  met  at  the  head  of  the 
stairway  and  descended  together. 

The  road  to  the  American  Consulate  lay  opposite  to  that  of 
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the  Post  office,  so  there  was  no  danger  of  meeting  Mrs.  Curtis.  Eliza 
Jane's  new  hat  was  the  only  clue  to  anything  extraordinary.  It  was 
the  wet  season  and  a  slight  drizzle  made  her,  wear  a  rain  coat.  We 
walked  rapidly  under  one  umbrella  for  ten  minutes  until  we  sighted 
the  Eagle  ensign  above  the  door.  We  ascended  quite  long  steps. 
The  Consulate  clerk  informed  us  that  his  chief  was  in.  We  were 
ushered  into  his  august  presence  and  I  informed  him  of  our  wish. 

*'Why  don't  you  get  married  in  the  regular  way  by  an  official 
of  the  Civil  Courts  of  Brazil?"  inquires  he. 

Eliza  looked  embarrassed  but  I  soon  calmed  her  by  saying — 
''We  have  to  go  on  a  voyage  at  once  and  circumstances  prevented 
the  somewhat  tedious  time  needed  for  the  Civil  marriage  of  the 
land." 

"How  old  is  the  young  lady  ?" 

"Twenty"  says  she  promptly. 

"And  how  old  might  you  be,  sir?"  asks  the  Consul. 

"Fifty"  says  I  with  bravado.  I  looked  at  Eliza  Jane  but  she 
never  winced. 

"Are  you  a  bachelor  or  " 

"Widower"  says  I,  before  he  got  the  word  out. 

"It  seems  straight  enough  goods",  says  the  Consul,  slowly  open- 
ing a  drawer  to  take  out  his  marrying  tools. 

"You  are  both  American  citizens  of  course?" 

We  bowed  to  this  together. 

Eliza  Jane  was  now  removing  her  rain  coat,  feeling  sure  that 
the  business  was  to  be  transacted.  This  revealed  a  magnificent  dress 
and  also  showed  her  figure  to  perfection,  so  much  so  that  the  Consul 
himself  began  to  gaze  with  undisguised  admiration  too  closely  at 
her.  This  made  Eliza  mad,  and  I  think  she  was  afraid  her  mother 
or  father  might  suddenly  appear.  At  any  rate  she  snapped  at  him 
saying— 

"Hurry  up,  Consul.    Don't  take  all  day." 

This  made  the  rest  of  us  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  Consul  to 
"get  a  move  on"  as  a  hustling  Yankee  would  say. 

Eliza  looked  transfigured  when  she  got  the  certificate  of  our 
marriage  signed,  witnessed  and  sealed  with  the  great  American  docu- 
mentary stamps.  It  was  near  noon  when  it  was  fully  over  for  we 
remembered  at  the  last  minute  that  we  had  to  hunt  another  suitable 
witness  besides  the  clerk. 

Our  steps  were  not  so  brisk  homeward,  for  Eliza  had  no  little 
fear  suddenly  attacking  her. 

"However  will  I  tell  them?"  says  she. 

"Never  mind,  darling,  I'll  fix  it  all  up"  says  I.  "Leave  it  to 
me",  I  repeated.  So  Eliza  just  clung  to  my  arm  and  said  not  another 
word  till  we  walked  right  into  her  home.'' 

"Wherever  have  you  both  been?"  says  Mrs.  Curtis  with  sharp- 
ness in  her  eyes  and  surprise  in  her  voice.  ' 

"We  have  been  at  the  American  Consulate,"  says  Eliza  still 
clinging  to  my  arm,  .. 
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"Why,  Eliza  Jane!    What  bold  and  uncalled  for  conduct — 
clinging  to  a  man's  arm! 
"I'm  married,  mamma." 
"Married!  !  !"  exclaims  her  mother  horrified. 
"Yes,  married,  mother.    Aren't  you  married?" 
"Why,  Eliza,  are  you  mad?" 

"No,  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  did  now  what  you  did  long  ago. 
You  got  married." 

"Good  for  you  Eliza.  You're  a  brick",  says  I  speaking  low  and 
removing  Eliza's  arms  for  she  was  still  clinging  to  mine  nervously 
rather  than  tenaciously. 

When  Eliza  removed  her  rain  coat,  the  new  gay  dress  made  her 
mother  go  into  hysterics. 

"Hallo!  !"  says  Mr.  Curtis,  appearing  at  that  moment.  "What's 
this?"  in  bewilderment  having  come  in  in  time  to  hear  only  a  part 
of  the  dialogue  between  his  wife  and  daughter. 

"May  I  intervene  on  behalf  of  your  daughter,  my  wife,  Mr. 
Curtis  ?  She  has  been  trying  to  tell  her  mother  of  the  fact  of  our 
marriage  and  most  naturally  of  course  Mrs.  Curtis  does  not  under- 
stand." 

"Certainly,  Fattle!"  says  Curtis,  now  very  brusquely.  "It 
devolves  upon  you  to  explain.  Are  you  not  supposed  to  be  a  sick 
man;  at  least  only  partially  restored  from  a  fainting  fit  and  fever? 
You,  so  far  as  I  know,  hardly  saw  a  glimpse  of  my  daughter  while 
here  during  your  sickness  to  say  the  least.  Sir,  enjoying  our  hospital- 
ity and  now  you  both  stand  before  me  and  really  I  too  am  bewildered 
and  more  than  bewildered,  sir!" 

"Now,  Mr.  Curtis!  says  I" — and  Fattle  was  holding  on  to  the 
reins  of  his  mule  as  if  not  caring  to  have  her  go  so  fast.  They  walked 
the  mules  leisurely  when  he  came  to  here — 'You  must  be  cool  and 
collected  Mr.  Curtis  even  though  the  situation  be  most  trying.  You 
see,  I  knew  I  had  no  hope  of  winning  Eliza  Jane  if  I  waited  at  all 
now,  for  you  would  hustle  her  away,  or  forbid  me  to  come  here  or 
in  some  way  thwart  us;  so  yesterday  when  you  were  all  out  and  I 
really  happened — yes,  sir,  just  happened  to  get  up  at  that  time,  for 
I  knew  not  that  you  were  all  out  but  Jane." 

"But  Jane!"  gasped  her  mother. 

"Yes  I  came  down  here  to  this  very  parlor  where  we  are  now 
confabulating,  and  why  should  not  Jane  come  in  to  welcome  me 
downstairs?  And  why  should  I  not  fall  dead  in  love  with  her  on 
the  spot?    How  could  any  living  man  help  it  who  met  Eliza  Jane?" 

The  old  man  almost  thawed  out  at  this  speech  of  mine. 

"You  see,  sir,  I  have  the  gift  of  speech,  of  convincing,  persua- 
sive  speech  if  I  do  say  it  myself,"  and  with  this  Fattle  gave  a  quick 
prod  to  the  mule.  (I  think  he  was  getting  a  bit  toppy.  But  he 
proceeded  relating  his  marriage  scene.)  Then  too  Mr.  Curtis'  says 
I— "A  man  ought  to  afford  to  feign  fainting  for  a  prize  like  this!  !" 

"Feign  fainting?"  repeated  the  old  man,  almost  jumping  mad. 
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The  mother  now  rallying  from  her  hysteria  and  seeing  her  hus- 
band in  rage,  says  with  wonderful  calmness — 

^'Now,  dear  father!  Fattle  must  have  been  feeling  fever  for  I 
felt  it  in  his  forehead;  and  the  telegram  father — the  telegram!  ! 
"Fattle  feeling  fever/'  But  it's  this  wedding  farce  that  troubles 
me." 

"Farce,  mother!"  says  Eliza  Jane,  snatching  from  her  pocket 
the  marriage  certificate.    "See  this!" 

Mrs.  Curtis  looked  at  it  a  moment  staring  stolidly  at  the  strange 
stamps. 

"John,  come  here!"  Her  husband  came  and  took  the  paper 
into  his  hands.  "It  was  then  that  the  business  instinct  of  Father 
Curtis  came  out"  chuckled  Fattle.  He  saw  the  deed  was  done.  He 
and  his  wife  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job.  He  immediately 
became  very  suave  and  complimentary. 

"Why,  Fattle!  how  young  you  look!  What  a  fine  head  of  hair 
you  have!  Indeed  I  never  saw  it  till  now!  Wife,  don't  you  remem- 
ber the  doctor  wore  his  deep  silk  cap?  Well  done,  Fattle!  in  your 
swallowtail  too!"  as  the  old  man  stood  off  and  gazed  at  me  with  wide 
open  admiration. 

Dr.  Fattle  then  held  in  the  mule  and  looked  over  at  his  Brazilian 
companion,  gave  one  of  his  malicious  grins  as  he  concluded,  saying 
that  "Old  Dad  Curtis  has  to  walk  warily  when  he  gets  ahead  of  this 
here  Fattle." 

Again  another  prod  to  the  mules  who  were  glad  to  jog  along 
faster  to  get  their  food  sooner  at  next  resting-place. 

But  in  spite  of  the  Brazilian  laughing  hugely  as  he  related  to  me 
the  foregoing,  his  closing  remark  was — 

"Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  man?  Not  his  clever  ruse  in 
catching  the  young  lady,  but  the  malice  he  still  held  toward  the 
Father-in-law  who  was  really  a  nobleman. 
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Chapter  VIII 
MINING  AND  MINERS 

Leaving  Fattle  honeymooning  at  the  Curtis  home  I  will  give 
here  some  setting  of  his  mining  in  Brazil. 

He  worked  under  the  auspices  of  a  New  York  Company.  The 
output  of  diamonds  was  sufficient  to  inspire  his  directors  into  incor- 
porating their  plant  and  property  in  Brazil. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of  time  that  all  the  documents 
were  drawn  up,  Fattle  being  authorized  by  power  of  attorney  to  sign 
them.  But  of  course  the  deeds  were  written  in  Brazil  and  in  the 
Brazilian  language,  not  a  word  intelligible  to  Fattle's  directors. 

Now  according  to  their  law,  no  company  or  individual  residing 
in  any  foreign  country  can  legally  purchase  property  in  Brazil.  They 
must  be  residents  there  when  purchasing  (and  then  they  can  reside 
where  they  like  and  still  hold  their  property).  This  fact  Fattle's 
directors  did  not  know  when  they  duly  received,  in  imposing  docu- 
mentary form,  the  titles  which  were  complacently  put  in  the  great 
steel  safe  of  the  Company.  However,  notwithstanding  the  name 
of  the  New  York  firm  glaringly  in  evidence  on  said  papers,  Solomon 
Fattle  was  signed  as  sole  owner  and  proprietor.  But  ''where  igno- 
rance is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise",  and  the  good  directors  smiled  on 
one  another  lauding  their  Field  leader's  executive  ability. 

Years  passed.  The  work  of  the  mines  went  on  with  Fattle 
undisputed  at  his  end.  The  only  noticeable  innovation  was  that  he 
returned  some  13  workers  the  directors  sent  him  at  one  time,  and 
another,  but  after  a  year  or  so  and  sometimes  much  less  than  a  year 
of  trial  by  Fattle,  said  workers  arrived  back  in  New  York  with  un- 
favorable report  from  Field  Superintendent. 

The  mail  bags  carried  in  same  boats  with  "The  Unaccepteds" 
such  comments  as— "No  good",  "Too  soft",  "Too  hard",  "Too  fresh," 
"Too  squeamish",  "Won't  obey  orders" — yes,  this  last  was  the  real 
key  to  returns,  if  the  bare  truth  is  told,  for  Fattle  would  brook  no 
appearance  of  variation  from  his  arbitrary  orders.  This  is  well 
enough  some  places — as  for  instance  military  drill  or  in  ordering  the 
Huns  home  to  Berlin,  but  among  mine  workers  as  in  most  other 
spheres  the  boss  doesn't  need  to  be  too  infernally  bossy  in  order  to 
have  things  go  on  very  well.  Was  it  not  surprising  though  that 
Fattle  got  on  with  the  native  workers  ?  No !  for  the  menial  class  in 
Brazil,  not  long  since  emerged  from  slavery,  never  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  "Man  on  top"  to  order  them  any  time  or  anywhere. 
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(That  is  not  true  of  course  of  the  raiddle  and  upper  classes,  and  Fattle 
found  that  out  not  once  or  twice. 

Thus  with  a  fair  crowd  of  natives,  the  Fattle  mine  produced 
results.  They  were  however  in  no  degree  commensurate  with  what 
might  have  been  with  greater  co-operation.  But  that  is  just  where 
Fattle  fell;  he  could  not  bear  anyone  to  be  oh  a  par  with  himself. 
It  was  first,  last  and  always  Solomon  Supreme —  An  exception  to 
this  rule  of  discarded  colleagues  was  the  Fattle  family  on  the  Curtis 
side — a  brother-in-law  pet-named  Daddy  Longlegs  by  the  relatives 
who  was  really  a  lovable  fellow  and  capable  mining  engineer.  This 
man  stood  it  a  very  few  years — enduring  more  intolerable  impudence 
than  I  suppose  he  otherwise  would  were  it  not  for  Sister  Eliza  Jane — 
Fattle' s  wife.  Mr.  Curtis  himself,  though  cut  so  ruthlessly  by  the 
marriage  affair,  yet  no  doubt  for  that  very  reason  mustered  well  in 
support  of  this  mine  until  his  death.  This  noble  nature  could  not 
desert  his  daughter,  and  he  well  knew  that  Fattle  needed  the  moral 
strength  of  the  Curtis  family  to  curb  if  possible  in  some  measure 
his  unrestraint. 

There  is  one  more  exception  that  ought  to  be  mentioned,  namely 
Dr.  T.  that  the  Company  sent  down  when  Fattle  went  to  New  York 
on  a  prolonged  furlough. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  some  of  the  directors  in  Fattle's  Com- 
pany were  friends  of  the  Devins,  and  joined  them  in  financing  the 
McDonald  Inland  Mining  Co.  It  had  the  appellation  of  ''Inland" 
because  then  situated  much  farther  in  the  interior  than  any  other 
settled  mining  work.  The  directors  taking  part  with  the  Devins, 
naturally  wished  the  new  enterprise  linked  up  with  the  other,  but  the 
latter  insisted  that  McDonald  must  be  allowed  to  operate  with  a  free 
hand. 

Fattle  being  home  on  furlough  and  hearing  about  the  new  min- 
ing scheme,  insisted  that  it  be  entirely  under  Fattle's  jurisdiction. 
Failing  that,  he  became  malicious  thinking  thereby  to  discourage 
McDonald.  He  would  chill  and  discourage  the  raw  youth  before 
taking  root  at  all  in  his  new  work.  But  Fattle  went  one  step  further; 
he  moved  nearer  McDonald,  and  actually  chose  to  let  Dr.  T.  be 
Supt— so  that  he  himself  might  the  better  manipulate  the  new  man. 
The  delicate  combination  of  men  and  circumstances  in  New  York 
were  the  real  cause  why  McDonald  submitted  at  first  to  Fattle  ar- 
rogance. 

But  McDonald  did  not  know^ — nor  even  the  Devins — and  I  am 
persuaded  Fattle's  own  directors  never  dreamed  at  first  of  the  extent 
of  their  field  man's  evil  designs. 

Time  sped.  McDonald,  settled  in  a  rich  mining  zone  in -the 
far  interior,  had  a  large  quota  of  natives,  and  his  work  went  on  strong. 
Also  came  a  ,  splendid  partner  Leslie  Brooks  of  London.  A  few 
months  later  one  of  their  directors  availed  himself  of  a  special  excur- 
sion to  South.  America.  "  His  following,  letter  to  Mr,.  Devins  gives  a 
picture  of  McDonald's  mining  enterprise:-— 
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Bahia  City  en  route  further  South. 

Samuel  Devins  Esq., 
Riverside  Drive, 

New  York  City. 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Devins: — 

''It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  write  you." 

''I  went  up  to  Mount  Hermon  and  spent  a  week  with  Mr.  Mc- 
'' Donald.  I  can  assure  you  I  had  all  kinds  of  nice  experiences. 
"McDonald  'took  me  in'  with  unstinted  hospitality.  We  rode  on 
"saddle;  we  walked;  we  were  in  and  around  the  mines.  I  saw  things 
"as  they  are. 

"According  to  present  outputs,  and  as  far  as  I  judge  as  an  ex- 
"pert  mining  engineer,  the  ground  yonder  has  value.  With  larger 
"equipment  no  doubt  results  will  be  enormous. 

"As  it  is,  the  carrier  carries  to  the  Coast,  as  our  firm  well  knows 
fabulous  quantities  of  nuggets. 

"I  was  impressed  too  by  the  order  at  the  mines.  You  see  they 
"work  long  before  we  New  York  folk  are  up  in  the  morning.  The 
"reason  is  partly  on  account  of  the  great  heat  between  eleven  and 
"three  o'clock  and  partly  because  McDonald  says,  "If  you  want  a 
"good  day's  work  begin  early.' 

"Well,  the  bell  rings  exactly  at  five  a.  m.  The  men  have  then 
"three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  rise,  perform  their  ablutions,  which 
"are  not  complicated  I  assure  you,  take  cafe""  "simples"  i.  e.  just 
"coffee  without  food,  and  this  for  health  reasons  as  two  meals  a  day 
"are  best  in  Brazil.  Fevers  are  thus  less  likely  to  attack,  I  under- 
"stand. 

"At  5.40  sharp  the  bell  rang  again  as  signal  for  every  man  to 
"report  at  McDonald's  door.  It  was  interesting  to  see  their  eagerness 
"appearing  in  groups,  and  one  by  one.  I  can  see  them  now  with  a 
"little  clay  jar  of  water  on  their  heads,  and  tools  in  their  hands. 

"Promptly  at  5.46  without  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  McDonald's 
"door  swung  open  and  he  came  out.  I  warrant  you  that  not  many 
"mines  begin  the  day  as  they  do  here;  but  you  know  McDonald  is  a 
"master  of  men,  he  knows  the  religious  life  properly  cultivated  is 
"most  potential  in  producing  honest,  sober,  industrious  workmen — 
"this  is  what  happened  exactly.    McDonald  gave  out — 

"All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  name!" 

"It  is  a  song  evidently  familiar  for  those  men  opened  on  it  without 
"either  book  or  blackboard.  Indeed,  not  many  of  them  can  read. 
"But  my!  didn't  they  make  the  mountains  roar!  Though  I  couldn't 
"understand  a  word  I  knew  the  good  old  tune  "Coronation"  and 
"chimed  in  with  all  my  might  in  English.  Brooks,  MacDonald's 
"Partner,  was  seated  beside  me,  and  it  is  from  him  I  got  the  follow- 
"ing  translation  which  he  took  down  in  shorthand  and  typed  for  me. 

"But  let  me  first  describe  to  you  that  sunrise  meeting.  Yes, 
"it  was  just  sunrise.    The  glory  of  it  can  hardly  ever  be  seen  at  home. 
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"Not  a  cloud  anywhere.  The  gold  on  the  Eastern  horizon  was  re- 
"flected  on  spades,  shovels,  hoes,  picks,  and  bars  lying  all  around  on 
"the  ground  beside  the  men  squatted  on  blocks  and  various  trumped- 
-up seats  as  the  sun  flooded  us,  its  golden  beams  shining  on  those 
"swarthy  mulatto — skinned  men  cast  a  halo  over  the  deep  dark  hair 
"of  their  heads  and  on  their  sparse  and  straggling  whiskers. 

"There  they  are  with  leather  broad-brimmed  hats  removed, 
"some  fifty  men  seated  in  easy  haphazard  fashion  in  front  of  Mc- 
"Donald. 

"Now,  for  himself  tall  and  sinewy — He  is  standing  behind  a 
"little  table  placed  just  outside  his  front  door.  He  puts  down  the 
"hymn  book  and  takes  up  a  neat  edition  with  flexible  cover  and 
"reads.  Then  (from  Brooks'  translation)  he  says: — 

"These  words  are  illustrated  in  the  very  sky  this  matchless 
"morning.  They  are  also  illustrated  on  us  and  all  things  around. 
"The  sun  now  burst  forth  with  a  great  bound  declares  God's  glory 
"and  the  flrmament  sheweth  His  handiwork." 

"  'As  the  Darkness  and  dreary  night  vanish  at  the  coming  of  this 
"mighty  monarch  of  the  morning  so  may  God's  great  sun  of  right- 
"eousness  drive  clean  out  of  our  hearts  the  dark  demon  of  lying 
"and  dishonesty,  the  nasty  spirit  of  irritablility,  the  unseemly  habit 
"of  unclean  and  profane  words,  the  contemptible  seeking  and  convey- 
"ing  of  ill  reports,  and  the  disastrous  habit  of  laziness. 

"Yes  men,  let  His  light  shine  in,  shut  not  the  window  of  your 
"hearts.  Had  you  not  risen  early  today  you  would  have  missed 
"this  matchless  morning.  But  you  did  rise  early;  you  reported 
"promptly,  and  you  came  out  to  this  gladness,  balm  and  exuberance. 
"So  do  likewise  even  now  to  Him  that  great  Sun  of  all  good  and  He 
"will  enter  your  hearts.  Let  Him  shine  in.  He  will  give  you  light, 
"joy,  peace  and  righteousness.  He  will  give  you  purity,  goodness 
"and  truth.  He  will  give  you  all  the  lovely  desire  to  hate  and  des- 
"pise  scandal — give  you  a  constant  desire  to  carry  good  report.  He 
"will  give  unto  you  abundance  of  grace." 

"With  one  wave  of  McDonald's  hand  those  men  rose  simulta- 
"neously  and  stretching  his  long  muscular  right  arm  up  and  wide- 
"open  hand  extending  downwards  towards  their  bowed  heads  he  said: 
"  'Let  all  this  be  true  of  us  today;  and  let  the  words  of  our  mouth  and 
"the  meditation  of  our  hearts  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight  Oh  Lord! 
"our  strength  and  our  Redeemer.'  He  did  not  say  "Amen."  He 
"did  not  even  move  his  uplifted  arm,  while  every  man  stood  perfect- 
"ly  quiet  for  about  a  full  minute. 

"Then  exactly  at  6  a.  m.,  the  bell  rang  while  the  men  were 
"starting  off  to  work. 

"As  the  foreman  came  to  McDonald  for  directions.  Brooks  took 
"me  for  a  little  stroll.^ 

"He  has  a  splendid  grip  of  the  men",  says  Brooks.  He  does  not 
"try  to  force  or  unduly  urge  them  but  they  will  do  anything  for  him", 
"and  looking  with  tearful  tenderness  in  my  face,  he  added — 
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am  sure  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  He  loves  the  men  in- 
''tensely  and  the  men  know  it  right  well.' — for  you  could  see  those 
''rugged  men  were  deeply  moved. 

"  'How  long  do  they  go  now  without  stopping  ?'    I  asked. 

"Till  eleven,  when  all  work  stops  for  three  hours?" 

"What  do  the  men  do  then?" 

"  'Well  you  may  guess  what  they  do  first. 

"  'Each  of  them  goes  straight  to  his  little  house  where  the  clay 
"pot  of  pork  and  beans  has  been  simmering  away  for  hours  and  is 
"now  most  enticingly  ready.  They  have  pork,  beans  and  farinha 
"with  roast,  sun-dried  beef,  occasionally,  and  the  inevitable  coffee. 

"Then  what?" 

"Well,  they  smoke,  sit  around  and  tell  yarns  to  their  wives  or 
go  to  sleep  in  a  hammock  out  in  the  shade  of  trees  or  grind,  or  mend 
"an  implement." 

"Then  what?" 

"Exactly  at  1.55  the  bell  rings  and  they  report  again  for  work 
"till  six  o'clock — work  is  usually  in  the  shade  till  the  sun  becomes 
"cooler. 

"What  after  supper  at  six?" 

"Then!  Oh  then  singing  songs  and  a  'free  and  easy'  till  half 
"past  eight.  But  all  lights  are  out  by  nine  and  most  of  the  miners 
"already  sound  asleep.  " 

"I  see  now;  said  I,  'how  all  those  chaps  look  brand  new  and 
"bright  so  early  in  the  morning.' 

"And  has  he  never  no  strikes?"  says  I  amazed. 

"Strikes!  !"  says  Brooks,  still  more  amazed. 

"No!  Do  you  think  men  with  a  leader  like  that  and  with  a  dy- 
"amic  gospel  breakfast  would  even  want  to  strike?"  No!  Mac 
"treats  his  men  right  and  they  know  it.  But  of  course  we  here  have 
"not  your  problems  at  home  "unions"  high  cost  of  living,  etc., 
"etc.,  ad  infinitum. 

"Yes",  I  said — but  still  this  is  wonderful. 

"McDonald  called  us  for  a  plunge  in  the  pond  before  breakfast 
"and  I  can  tell  you  what  with  this  and  all  other  experiences  I  was 
"now  ready  for  my  coffee. 

"McDonald  had  milk  in  abundance  boiled  as  they  always  do  in 
"Brazil  before  using  it.  I  learned  it  was  to  destroy  possible  poison 
"germs  which  might  be  in  the  milk  because  of  the  cows  eating  any 
"poisonous  plants.  Yes,  plenty  of  hot  milk  and  coffee  in  large  and 
"repeated  doses  made  me  think  Mount  Hermon  not  far  from  heaven." 

"Now  about  the  carriers  of  the  diamonds  to  the  Coast.  These 
"are  trusted  negroes  who  know  not  a  single  letter  6f  the  alphabet. 
"They  go  on  foot  or  on  mule  back  to  the  railroad  station. 

"The  precious  metal  is  tied  securely  around  their  necks  under 
"their  clothes  and  woe  betide  the  molester  of  any  carrier.  It  is  seldom 
"or  never  done  however;  chiefly  because  there  is  strict  secrecy  on 
"the  part  of  the  carrier.    In  the  midst  of  the  multitudes  going  up 
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"and  down  the  Interior  no  one  knows  who  these  trusted  messengers 
"are.  In  fact  he  does  not  in  the  slightest  know  himself  the  values 
"on  his  person. 

"A  letter  to  the  Agency  at  the  Coast  informs  just  what  field 
"headquarters  are  sending.  Always  a  letter  is  sent  with  carrier 
"even  though  the  mail  carry  one  too;  so  that  the  City  Agency  will 
"know  who  is  who  and  what  is  what  at  once  on  arrival,  which  by  the 
"way  is  with  great  dignity  and  solemnity. 

"The  Bahia  office  gives  carrier  a  voucher  to  the  field  office. 

"Considerable  business  is  done  also  from  Lencoes,  Ventura  and 
"other  mines  of  the  country  as  cables  and  statistics  show.  All  this 
"I  verified  with  mine  own  eyes.  If  this  is  true  when  mining  is  in 
"its  infancy  here,  what  will  Brazil's  output  be  with  increasing  inter- 
"est  in  her  immense  mining  zones  ? 

"I  must  now  close,  my  dear  Mr.  Devins  as  I  am  continuing  south 
"on  the  New  York  boat  just  now  entering  the  magnificent  Bahia 
"harbour. 

"Fare  you  well, 

"With  kindest  regards, 

"JOHN  WATSON." 

"P.S. — I  will  tell  you  on  return  McDonald's  proposal  of  a  side 
"line  in  Castor  Oil  Plantation.  The  natives  bring  him  bottles  of 
"the  crude  stuff.  The  plant  grows  indigenously  everywhere  around 
"Mount  Hermon." 
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Chapter  IX 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  BROOKS 

There  is  nothing  more  refreshing  in  Brazil  than  an  outing  on 
horseback.  This  McDonald  and  his  partner,  young  Leslie  Brooks 
used  to  prove.  They  would  take  a  canter  almost  every  day  away 
from  strenuous  clerical  work.  Brooks  returning  once  with  particu- 
lar radiance  in  his  ruddy  face  and  blue  eyes  beaming,  McDonald 
says — 

**What  treasure  did  you  find  today?" 

went  right  on  and  on  by  the  path  through  the  woods  for  ten 
miles.  I  was  so  charmed  with  the  foliage  and  flowers,  and  especially 
the  trees,  that  *'Ruso"  trotted  ahead  almost  unnoticed  by  me.  I 
was  engrossed  with  those  mighty  trees  of  such  endless  variety. 

Suddenly  I  came  to  a  fine  farm.  A  strange  whim  seized  me,  and 
I  resolved  to  follow  the  horse's  lead.  In  the  tall  grass  were  cattle 
grazing.  Before  I  came  to  the  gate  at  the  roadside  I  saw  away 
yonder  a  house.  It  had  a  corral  some  distance  off,  and  the  banana 
trees  with  their  great  leaves  waving,  and  a  coffee  grove  behind  the 
house  led  me  to  think  it  was  occupied.  This  was  confirmed  when  I 
saw  people  at  the  door. 

Ruso  being  eager  to  go  in  I  dismounted  and  opened  the  gate. 
When  I  came  up,  there  emerged  from  the  house  a  swarm  of  people. 
A  nice  little  black-eyed  black-haired  and  black-whiskered  man  said 
heartily — 

"Dismount,  sir." 

"I  did  not  like  to  really,  you  know,  but  the  man  was  insistent. 
His  wife  a  woman,  with  piercing  snappy  eyes,  good  forehead,  and 
quite  wide  clean-cut  lips,  said,  while  I  hesitated — 

"Have  the  kindness  to  dismount," — with  a  smile  that  hghted 
her  whole  face. 

There  were  big  boys  and  little  boys  and  girls,  and  they  all  seemed 
to  grin  a  confirmation  of  my  welcome.  I  could  hardly  refuse,  could 
I?" 

"No",  says  McDonald  smiling  almost  out  loud. 
"But  fancy  my  delight  when  I  found  it  was  the  house  of  your 
friend,  Columbo! 

"Yes"— "Tell  me  about  your  visit". 

"Well — the  horse  was  let  loose  at  the  door.  His  saddle  being 
removed  he  tore  into  the  grass  right  there. 

'  Then  came — "Enter  sir,"  as  the  chief  ushered  me  into  his  house. 
I  was  soon  with  spurs  and  leggings  off,  extended  in  the  proffered 
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hammock,  and  having  a  most  comforting  stretch  when  the  eldest 
daughter  brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"Ha!  ha!"  says  Sandy  ''the  eldest  daughter!" 

"But  she  didn't  hand  it  to  me."  "Why?" 

"I  suppose  it  was  Brazilian  etiquette  to  hand  it  to  the  host  to 
give  to  the  guest." 

"Then  what  happened?" 

"Well,  I  rose  and  made  a  boe  of  thanks  to  the  daughter,  while 
her  father  stood  waiting  with  the  neat  little  white  saucer  and  cup 
containing  the  delicious  black,  steaming  stuff,  I  took  it  with  profuse 
thanks  and  sipped  while  we  both  stood  and  talked." 

"What  then?" 

"Again  the  nice  little  eldest  daughter  appeared  for  the  empty 
cup." 

"What  did  you  say  to  her  ?" 

"Nothing!  for  she  looked  to  her  father,  expecting  him  to  take 
it  from  me — It  was  done  so  deftly — but  I  saw  she  was  nice-looking, 
simply  clad  with  bare  head  and  brown  hair,  tiny  slippers  with  no 
stockings  and  a  dress  of  scarcely  any  nonsense." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'no  nonsense'  ?" 

"Well,  just  bare  dress,  some  frills  but  no  low  neck." 

"I  see,"  says  McDonald  still  amused!  Leslie  Brooks  proceeds. — 
"She  has  brown  eyes  as  well  as  brown  hair.  She  is  not  tall  but  some- 
what stout  with  the  air  of  a  sober  girl. 

"Well,  we  talked  on  and  on,  the  old  gentleman  and  L  Then 
the  mother  informed  her  husband  that  my  dinner  was  ready.  Again 
I  hesitated  to  accept  the  invitation  as  the  little  whiskered  man  said 
with  quite  a  deal  of  chivalry. 

"I  shall  ask  you  to  dine". 

My  horse  was  grazing  contentedly  after  all  and  why  should  not 
1  ?"  cotinues  Brooks  with  a  radiant  glow. 

"When  I  entered  the  dining  room  there  were  some  fifteen  stand- 
ing around  with  smiling  faces.  The  host  put  me  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  as  a  mark  of  particular  honor  he  himself  served  standing 
near  in  deferential  attitude  to  anticipate  my  wants.  The  mother 
brought  the  food  to  the  table  and  the  eldest  daughter  was  again  in 
evidence  at  a  distance.  She,  and  an  aged  negress  were  busy  in  the 
kitchen  which  was  open  to  the  dining  room.  This  enabled  me  to 
note  another  side  of  the  eldest  daughter.  She  would  pass  near  the 
door  occasionally,  but  not  seem  to  know  or  care  whether  I  saw  her — 
nevertheless  I  think  she  did  care,  for  just  twice  she  gave  me  a  quick 
look  and — hang  it  all,  Mac,  I, felt  funny!"  says  Leslie  now  with  one 
of  his  rare  and  really  shaking  laughters. 

"Well,  what  more?"  says  McDonald  as  if  already  he  had  not 
told  him  enough. 

"After  dinner  they  took  me  out  to  the  orchard.  The  clusters 
of  coffee  are  much  like  our  bunches  of  cherries  at  home.  I  walked 
around  with  the  old  gentleman,  the  rest  of  the  household  tagging  on 
at  fairly  decent  distance.    All  they  would  do  was  grin  when  I  looked 
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toward  them,  but  what  could  they  say  anyway  ?  The  host,  accord- 
ing I  suppose  to  usage, — talked  right  on.  He  showed  me  this  and 
that  fruit  and  just  how  it  grows  and  would  ask  me  to  taste,  and  then 
with  one  ot  two  of  his  particularly  expressive  gestures  he  indicated 
the  range  and  extent  of  the  farm. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  and  saw  I  must  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  get 
back  with  daylight. 

The  horse  was  almost  magically  caught.  Instead  of  coaxing 
with  salt  and  trying  to  have  him  come  to  you — they  jump  on  a  tame 
horse  and  with  the  dog  hustle  the  whole  herd  to  the  corral. 

My  horse  was  saddled  in  a  jiffy.  I  was  profusely  thankful  for  all 
their  courtesies  and  hospitality,  and  said  so  to  the  chief  and  his  wife 
but  they  kept  saying — 

''We  are  here  awaiting  your  pleasure." 

"I  was  afraid  to  try  the  embracing  according  to  orthodox  Brazil- 
ian fashion  of  parting  with  friends — for  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently 
broken  into  that,  but  I  shook  hands  all  around,  and  know  that  girl 
took  a  shine  to  me  for  I  could  feel  it  in  her  hand,"  said  Brooks, 
bursting  again  into  delirious  laughter. 

My  spurs  and  leggings  being  on,  I  was  mounted  in  a  moment, 
and  taking  it  off — I  gave  one  wave  of  my  hat  to  the  crowd  at  the  door. 
But,  by  Jove!  Mac,  would  you  believe  it  that  eldest  daughter  threw  a 
kiss  at  me?" 

"It  was  now  McDonald's  turn  to  laugh  with  great  unrestraint  as 
he  said — 

*'No,  Brooks,  No!  !  !  !  It  was  purely  optical  illusion  because  you 
were  fascinated.  The  Brazilians,  that  is  the  nice  families — as  this 
family  really  is — don't  do  it  that  way.  I  see  now  the  cause  of  your 
radiance, — But  the  Brazilian  girls  would  not  kiss  you  when  engaged — 
much  less  a  stranger"  said  McDonald  both  the  boys  now  laughing 
almost  uproariously. 
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Chapter  X 

THE  SCOTCHMAN  AND  THE  CANADIAN 
SCHOOL  TEACHER 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  a  certain  man  named  John  Jackson 
of  Edinburgh  was  strongly  inclined  to  South  America.  But  he  had 
first  to  come  to  Canada  on  his  Father's  business.  Upon  reaching 
Montreal  and  dispatching  his  affairs — fatigued  not  only  by  this, 
but  from  a  strenuous  last  year  in  Edinburgh  University,  he  resolved 
to  take  a  short  vacation.  Hearing  of  Knowlton  Convention  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  he  decided  to  go  there.  This  Knowlton  is  a  sort 
of  Mecca  where  Christian  workers  resort  in  prodigious  numbers 
every  summer.  They  form  study  classes,  have  games,  fishing  and 
boating;  and  all  so  well-balanced  that  one  gets  a  fine  mixture  of 
spiritual,  mental  and  physical  recreation. 

Mary  Rose  was  one  of  a  tennis  party  that  happened  to  need 
another  player.  Jackson  was  strolling  along  when  Hill  a  gentleman 
of  the  party,  said:  "Hello!  See  here!  Won't  you  join  us?  We 
need  one  more." 

"But  I  have  no  racket",  says  Jackson. 

"Here  it  is",  says  Hill.    Then  the  others  chime  in,  saying. 

"Do  come,  please!" 

"I  will  present  you  to  the  ladies",  says  the  man  to  Jackson,  who 
had  now  come  over  and  made  a  bow  to  the  group. 

"This  is  Miss  Jameson,  and  this  Miss  Rose,  and  your  name  sir  ?" 
"Jackson". 

"Yes,  Mr.  Jackson,  ladies!  My  name  is  Hill,  Mr.  Jackson." 
And  they  all  bow  together.  Miss  Jameson  being  nearest  to  Jackson, 
he  asked  her  to  be  his  partner,  and  Mr.  Hill  and  Miss  Rose  took  the 
other  side.  The  game  went  on  briskly.  The  four  happened  to  be 
rather  expert  players,  but  Miss  Rose  handled  the  racket  with  consum- 
mate skill.  There  was  no  "hit  or  miss",  She  scored  every  time,  to 
the  chagrin  of  Jackson,  who  kept  saying  to  himself,  "Am  I  going  to 
let  the  Canadians  beat  Edinburgh  University?"  But — the  game 
went  to  Miss  Rose  and  her  fellow. 

They  tired  in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  afternoon,  and  a  walk 
was  proposed  among  the  trees.  The  four  sauntered  along  together 
a  while,  and  then  almost  unconsciously,  or  apparently  so,  they  began 
to  pair  off. 

Hill  happened  to  be  nearest  Miss  Jameson,  and  they  withdrew 
being  really  engaged.    Jackson  did  not  know  of  course  of  their  enga- 
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gement,  but  seized  opportunity  to  cultivate  acquaintance  of  the  girl 
who  gave  such  humiliation  to  his  pride  at  the  recent  game. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  said  she,  looking  to  Jackson  with  her 
fine  face  still  flushed  from  exercise. 

have  just  come  across",  answered  he  with  non-committal 

air. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Rose,  "across  the  Line?"  although  she  knew 
the  probability  of  "across"  meaning  over  the  ocean.  "You  speak 
with  such  good  accent,  Mr.  Jackson,  that  one  might  think  you  from 
anywhere."  To  this  remark  the  man  from  Edinburgh  took  off  his 
hat  and  said. 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Rose,  that  is  one  of  the  nicest  compliments. 
I  hope  I  merit  it,  at  least  a  little.  I  am  sure  it  is  nice  to  speak  so  as 
not  to  betray  one's  origin  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  also  do 
some  justice  to  our  dear  old  sinewy  Saxon." 

"Thank  you  for  appreciating  a  compliment  which  I  am  now  con- 
vinced is  exceedingly  well-fitting,  but  you  did  not  yet  enlighten  me 
as  to  your  origin,  Mr.  Jackson." 

"I'm  bred  and  born  in  Edinburgh." 

"Indeed!  And  you  are  come  over  to  find  your  fortune  in  our 
bounteous  Canada?" 

"No,  I  have  come  on  business  of  my  father  and  also  to  enjoy  a 
vacation  after  graduating." 

"Where  are  you  going  to  serve,  do  you  suppose?" 

"I  have  long  thought  of  Brazil  or  some  part  of  South  America." 

What  would  you  do  there  ?" 

"I  am  going  to  be  a  missionary." 

"What  department,  medical,  educational,  ministerial  or  indus- 
trial?" goes  on  the  practical  Miss  Rose. 

"My!  what  a  wide  choice  a  missionary  has!"  replies  Jackson, 
without  meaning  to  be  evasive,  but  just  impressed  with  the  missionary 
scope  of  to-day. 

"Yes,  and  you  might  well  add  "commercial",  though  that  has 
a  scarecrow  look  to  some  people,"  replies  she.  "But  the  truth  is, 
a  tremendous  factor  in  building  up  foreign  lands  are  ships  of  com- 
merce and  all  the  trade  that  gathers  around  them,  enriching  the  home- 
lands and  the  foreign  too.    This  may  well  be  called  "missionary". 

"But  as  to  my  question  to  you  Mr.  Jackson" — continuing  in 
a  quiet  manner,  and  steady  inoffensive  gaze. 

"I  see  you  Canadian  girls  keep  a  fellow  to  the  point". 

"Oh!"  says  Miss  Mary,  "Please  pardon  me  for  prying  possibly 
too  much  into  your  vocation.  It  was  just  because  of  South  America 
that  I  felt  more  interest." 

"Why  so?" 

"Well,  I  have  a  cousin  McDonald  mining  there  some  years;  he 
is  deeply  engrossed  in  establishing  school-work  for  the  miner's  child- 
ren and  others.  I  wondered  if  you  ever  thought  of  teaching  as  a 
profession." 
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"Is  not  that  strange,  Miss  Rose  ?  Yes,  I  like  teaching  and  think 
my  forte  lies  there." 

By  this  time  they  came  to  a  rustic  seat  between  two  trees.  "Won't 
we  sit  down?"  said  the  Edinburgh  man. 

"Well,  it  is  pretty  warm  walking",  said  she  simply.  They  sat 
together,  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"How  nice  the  shade  is!"  The  Scotchman  looked  his  pleasure 
and  went  on:  "Yes,  I  would  greatly  like  to  go  down  there  for  school 
work." 

"What  do  you  do.  Miss  Rose?  I  don't  think  you  should  object 
to  telling  me  a  little  about  yourself  after  being  my  scrutineer".  Miss 
Rose  blushed  a  deep  crimson;  not  so  much  because  of  the  turn  the 
Scotchman  gave  to  her  queries  but  because  of  rushing  emotions  now 
possessing  her. 

"Do  you  hesitate  to  tell  me  your  work  ?"  looking  at  her  a  little 
nonplussed. 

"No, — but" — with  still  deeper  color  in  her  cheeks  and  hesitation 
in  her  tongue.  Mary  Rose  was  far  from  a  hesitating  woman.  She 
was  the  very  soul  of  promptness.  Her  school  work  was  noted,  and 
most  splendidly  so,  for  punctuality  to  the  moment,  and  a  readiness 
of  speech  and  action  on  the  part  of  teacher  that  acted  like  a  charm  on 
her  scholars,  but  Miss  Rose  was  now  in  a  whirl  which  she  could  not 
well  express,  and  certainly  not  to  this  man,  but  the  courteous  college 
bred  gentle  man  soon  rescued  the  situation  saying: 

"Please  don't  mind  answering  me  at  all.  Miss  Rose.  If  it  is 
a  delicate  matter,  I  won't  mind  in  the  least  if  you  don't  tell  me.  Let 
us  talk  of  something  else. 

"But  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Jackson,"  she  said  rallying,  and 
really  fearful  they  might  turn  from  the  subject.  "It  was  such  a  co- 
incidence that  I  was  asked  to  consider  teaching  in  Brazil  and  that 
you  thought  of  doing  that  too." 

"Oh!    Are  you  really  a  teacher?" 

"Yes,  I  have  my  diploma  from  Nova  Scotia". 

"And  do  you  teach  down  there?" 

"Yes,  since  a  few  years.  I  come  up  here  for  the  change  and 
the  real  lift  there  is  at  Knowlton.  I  visit  my  uncle  McDonald  in 
Glengarry,  and  I  suppose  that  is  why  their  son  in  Brazil  has  been 
writing  me  to  consider  going  down  there." 

The  Scotchman  had  all  the  caution  of  his  race;  but  he  also  knew 
a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it,  and  did  not  try  this  woman  for  full  two 
hours  in  a  stiff  game — then  walk  with  her  a  half  hour  for  nothing.  He 
noted  her  vigorous  health,  her  charming  and  gentle  manner,  linked 
with  decided  personality,  and  now  her  voice,  though  half  choked 
with  emotion — ^her  voice  has  an  appeal  which  is  quickly  gathering 
around  him  an  irresistible  spell.  We  may  cheat  men  with  dress, 
with  words  and  otherwise,  but  the  voice,  that  human,  tell-tale  voice, 
that's  what  declares  us.  She  could  not  put  in  words  that  her  heart 
was  all  in  a  flutter,  and  this  just  because  of  the  man  beside  her — 
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the  man  she  never  saw  until  a  few  hours  ago.  But  such  was  the  case — 
and  her  voice  was  doing  the  deed! 

He  was  getting  peculiarly  agitated.  He  fnever  felt  quite 
like  that  before.  He,  who  met  the  fair  sex  in  college,  at  home,  in 
church,  and  at  social  functions,  is  now  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  a  new 
sensation.  Is  it  true  that  he  had  to  come  over  from  Edinburgh  just 
to  meet  this  Canadian  girl  ?  They  both  sit  silent  and  watch  the  sun 
sinking.  There  is  a  sweet  breeze  blowing  gently,  making  the  leaves 
swish  and  seem  to  say  to  one  another:  ''Now  watch  this  funny  pair. 
We  wonder  what  they  are  up  to  ?" 

With  the  foliage  thus  speaking  and  the  first  shades  of  dusk 
gathering  around  them,  Mr.  Jackson  said: — 

''I  think  it  was  ordained  that  we  meet  to-day.  I  feel  so — I 
wonder  what  it  is 

''Isn't  it  strange?  I  feel  queer  too" — looking  at  him  with  a  mo- 
mentary glance  that  spoke  more  than  a  volume.  "But  what  has  this 
to  do  with  fore-ordination?" 

"Because  I  had  to  meet  you  and  you  meet  me  not  only,  but  our 
hearts  had  to  go  into  this  flutter. 

She  blushed  again  deeply. 

Jackson  was  a  man  of  fine  health  and  physique.  Manliness 
marked  him  not  simply  in  a  strong,  long  profile  but  in  his  whole  body 
and  movements.  She  had  a  round,  rosy  face  with  the  sweetest  dim- 
ples. Her  forehead  was  full,  her  brown  eyes  habitually  calm,  and 
her  full  face  placid. 

After  this  remark  of  Jackson's  they  both  sit  silent  as  night 
comes  slowly  on.  He  was  conscious  of  a  calm  stealing  over  him. 
She  was  perfectly  composed  as  they  both  imperceptibly,  came  closer 
and  closer  together. 

It  was  not  hard  for  him  then  to  say  things,  things  which  culmi- 
nated in  their  lips  meeting  in  ecstasy,  his  strong  arms  entwining  her, 
while  they  pledged  indissoluble  troth. 

The  next  day  at  early  morning- meeting,  Jackson  was  among 
many  who  took  part.  After  expressing  his  purpose  to  go  to  Brazil, 
he  closed  an  inspiring  address  with  these  words: — 

"My  fellow  laborers, — Our  fellowship  here  will  have  more  per- 
manent and  potent  value  because  of  meeting  the  Master. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  quartette  of  passages  showing  how 
He  claims  us  as  His  own. 

My  Servants— John  18:36, 
My  Disciples— John  8:31, 
My  Friends — John  15:14, 
My  Brethren— John  20:17. 

In  that  tiny  monosyllabic  "my,"  We  have  a  sweet  sense  of  ap- 
propriation. We  are  not  merely  appreciated  as  servants,  students, 
friends  and  brethren  but  we  are  claimed.  I  have  called  you  "Mine" 
says  He.  Mine  now  and  mine  for  ever  in  labor  and  enterprise,  in 
learning  "friendship,  and  companionship," 
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The  afternoon  following  her  engagement,  Mary  did  not  play 
tennis,  but  went  off  with  Jackson  to  a  quiet  nook  where  they  planned 
and  freely  discussed  preparations  for  marriage. 

"I  must  hasten  home,"  said  he,  "and  get  ready."  "I  will  write 
to  Mr.  McDonald"  she  replied,  "and  tell  him  to  expect  us  when  the 
"ways"  are  laid  for  our  launching." 

Jackson,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Miss  Rose,  took  the 
train  for  McDonald's  Grove.  They  at  once  took  him  into  their 
hearts  for  Mac's  sake. 

Mary  left  Knowlton  for  home  and  wa^  there  to  receive  her 
lover  on  his  arrival. 

Jackson  spent  a  week  by  the  sea,  Mary  and  he  gathering  shells 
by  the  shore,  and  looking  longingly  away  across  the  ocean  to  deep- 
est joys  and  sorrows  awaiting  them. — 

"You  will  hear  no  better  sermon  in  Edinburgh",  says  the  senior 
Mr.  Rose  to  Jackson  as  with  double-seated  carriage  the  family  es- 
corted their  visitor  to  church. 

"We  are  come,  my  brethren,  to  the  sixteenth  sermon  preached 
to  you  in  this  series"  says  the  Rev.  Doctor  Fraser  standing  with  long 
white  locks  and  rugged  form  in  the  great  high  pulpit  by  the  wall. 

With  sweet  serenity  and  grace,  the  minister  continues: — 

To-day  we  have  the  coAquering  chapter. 

A  great  hush  had  fallen  upon  the  large  assembly.  They  were 
reverent  and  expectant.  The  front  seat  full  of  Roses  and  the  strang- 
er were  alike  under  the  spell.  Jackson  at  this  juncture  looked  to 
Mary  who  was  at  the  fa^r  end  of  the  seat  with  her  mother,  he  being 
at  the  other  end  beside  the  head  of  the  family.  Mary  returned  his 
smile  with  a  quick  charming  glance  and  then,  with  the  whole  congre- 
gation they  fixed  their  gaze  on  the  minister. 

"Let  us  notice  my  friends,  and  any  strangers  with  us  this  love- 
ly morning — let  us  notice  the  assurance  of  Paul — "We  know!"  Not 
"We  hope"  or  "We  think"— "But  we  know!"  and  the  minister's 
voice  rang  out  on  the  word,  as  his  raised  right  arm  came  swinging 
on  the  open  page. 

"But  what  is  it  we  know,  Paul?  Speak  out  and  tell  our  hearts. 
What  is  this  great  thing  that  you  know,  Oh  Apostle  of  God! 

"We  know  that  all  things" — little  things — big  things — hard 
things,  nice  and  easy  things — things  painful — disappointing  things — 
things  that  wrench  and  tear,  things  that  make  the  tears  gush- 
things  that  choke  with  cruel  anguish — things  that  make  havoc  of  the 
home — things  that  wrest  unrighteously  from  us  our  just  possessions — 
things  that  take  dearest  and  best  loved  ones  from  our  bosoms — All 
things. 

But  what  do  these  "all  things"  do  for  us?  Listen  my  people 
while  Paul  speaks  the  answer: — 

They  work  to  one  great  end — for  good — to  them  that  love  God 
But  the  process  may  be  sometimes  grievous  and  not  joyous.  Yea, 
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it  leads  to  the  death  of  many  pet  idols  and  may  be  to  our  own — death 
of  dearest  and  best  may  mean  life  and  peace  and  true  prosperity  to 
myriads.  God  is  at  work.  He  brings  His  purposes  to  pass,  through 
life  or  through  death. 

Let  us  then  be  yielding  ourselves  to  Him.  He  will  cause  us  to 
triumph.  With  Him  as  leader  and  commander  we  are  conquerors — 
Yea,  more  than  conquerors." 

As  these  and  may  other  words  were  uttered,  a  pause  of  the 
speaker  would  reveal  intense  listening.  They  did  not  seem  to  hear 
the  man  but  another  voice  now  appealing  in  tenderness,  now  thunder- 
ing in  power,  and  again  reasoning  with  His  people.  It  was  the 
mighty  Spirit  brooding  over  and  prevailing  upon  them. 

*'As  we  travel  by  land  or  sea;  as  we  tread  new  and  untried  roads, 
let  this  assurance  ever  whisper  to  our  souls;".  Then,  with  deeply 
subdued  tones,  he  read  again  the  passage: — 

''Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  war  separate  us  from  Him?" 

Nay,  verily,  'Tor  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life.,, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  Powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall 
be  able  to  divide  us  from  our  Lord." 

With  clear  emphasis  and  pause  on  each  "or"  and  "nor"  the 
minister  made  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief  the  all — inclusive  list  that 
shall  ne'er  prevail  against  God's  Own. 

He  paused  and  cast  his  eyes  for  a  moment  or  two  clear  over  the 
congregation  and  with  a  still  voice,  yet  pent-up  with  emotion,  the 
minister  said: — 

"We  know  that  all  things  are  now  working  to  make  the  sweet- 
est music,  to  build  up  the  finest  characters,  which  treasure  is  the 
greatest  in  Heaven's  estimation". 

In  closing,  the  stately  Doctor  read  again  these  triumph  verses, 
pausing  as  before  on  the  "ors"  and  the  "nors"  but  this  time  making 
you  see  the  picture  behind  each  emphatic  word,  tribulation!  distress! 
persecution!  famine!  nakedness!  peril!  war!  With  a  bound  he  burst 
open  their  several  and  awful  meaning.  Then,  as  if  all  Hell  were 
let  loose,  and  all  dark,  earthly  powers  joined  them,  the  minister 
cried  out!  "Yes!  Come  all  these  powers  of  darkness!  Yet!  we  are 
conquerors  and  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  who  rideth  on 
the  white  horse  and  goeth  forth.  Yes,  now  goeth  forth,  conquering 
and  to  conquer." 

PREPARING  AND  SETTING  SAIL 

With  the  arrival  of  Jackson  in  Scotland  began  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  the  wedding  and  departure. 

Miss  Rose  too  had  all  the  spinsters  of  the  neighborhood  joined 
with  her  own  family  "setting  up"  for  the  voyage.    The  dressmakers 
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shared  in  the  enthusiasm,  perhaps  some  for  mere  monetary  motives, 
but  on  the  whole  the  countryside  joined  to  give  Mary  a  royal  send- 
off. 

In  the  haste  and  short  time  for  preparations,  little  space  was 
left  for  teasing,  though  at  the  finish  of  a  fancy  quilt  they  chased 
Mary  around  the  room  trying  to  wrap  her  inside  it. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  manifest  at  the  farewell  meeting  in  the 
church  of  Mary's  home,  also  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
gathering  of  the  clans  at  their  annual  meeting  gave  Miss  Rose  a  final 
farewell  and  accompanied  her  to  one  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamers 
just  sailing  for  Liverpool. 

There  were  not  a  few  tears  as  her  mother  and  one  or  two  near 
relatives  kissed  Mary  aboard  the  boat  just  before  the  plank  was 
drawn,  and  the  great  ship's  bell  rang  out  the  warning.  The  congre- 
gation had  come  en  masse  and  their  hearts  were  touched  deeply. 

Mary's  dainty,  strong  hand  kept  waving  her  handkerchief  away 
up  on  deck  leaning  over  the  rails.  While  the  great  ship  plunged 
farther  and  farther  out  to  sea,  waves  and  waves  of  handkerchiefs 
replied  on  the  dock  to  the  rapidly-receding,  enchanted  little  figure. 

The  passage  over  was  quick  and  pleasant  for  the  maritime 
Mary  never  was  more  at  home  than  on  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Jackson  met  her  at  Liverpool  and  they  soon  were  gliding 
to  London  on  the  boat  train. 

By  arrangement  the  Canadian  Minister,  Dr.  Munroe  Gibson,  at 
St.  John's  Wood  in  the  quiet  of  the  manse  married  them. 

For  a  few  days  they  revelled  in  London,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Parliament  Buildings,  the  Art  Galleries, 
the  Museum,  and  even  quaint,  narrow  and  pokey  Paternoster  Row 
with  its  marvelous  hives  of  literature  and  industry  reaching  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe — all  these  historic  places  held  them  with  spell- 
bound admiration.  They  also  took  rides  at  intervals  in  taxi,  or  on 
the  top  of  omnibuses  this  last  being  the  best  way  yet  to  see  London. 

Then  they  embarked  for  Scotland.  At  Princess  St.  ^reat  Ed- 
inburgh station,  Jackson's  father  and  mother  and  their  only  other 
child,  a  Mrs.  McFadden,  met  the  honeymoon  couple. 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  the  first  to  embrace  her  new  daughter,  which 
she  did  to  Mary's  heart's  content.  After  the  most  cordial  and 
briefest  greetings  all  round,  the  senior  Jackson  conducted  his  family 
to  the  carriage. 

The  next  four  weeks  were  full.  Dr.  Jackson  addressed  the  larg- 
est churches  in  his  own  and  other  cities.  His  splendid  record  for 
character  and  scholarship  gave  influence  to  his  going  forth. 

The  trip  to  Brazil  early  in  December  was  perfectly  delightful 
(the  right  time  to  go  to  SxDUth  America  is  during  the  late  Autumn 
when  the  dry  season  is  on).  The  fourteen  days  from  Southampton 
to  Bahia  on  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  ^^Magdelena"  passed  all  too 
soon.    Captain  M.  was  polite  and  genial.    The  officers,  all  of  them, 
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were  just  splendid.  The  stops  at  Cherbourg,  Vigo,  Spain  and  Lisbon 
broke  the  journey  for  the  Doctor  who  was  not  so  good  a  sailor  as  his 
wife.  The  stop  at  Canary  Islands  and  at  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa 
lent  added  variety,  and  a  Sunday  on  high  seas  was  glorious. 

The  purser  asked  Dr.  Jackson  to  preach  at  the  eleven  o'clock 
service  with  passengers,  officers  and  crew  congregated  in  the  ship^s 
cabin.    The  sea  was  calm,  the  sky  clear  and  the  audience  hushed. 

Leslie  Brooks  was  first  to  board  the  boat  at  Bahia. 

''How  did  you  know  us  so  quickly  asked  the  Doctor  of  Brooks, 
as  they  were  being  rowed  from  the  steamer  to  the  wharf. 

"I  don't  know  how,  but  I  picked  you  and  Mrs.  Jackson  out  of 
that  crowd  on  deck  in  three  minutes." 

As  soon  as  registered  in  the  hotel,  Brooks  went  to  see  about  boat 
tickets  for  up-country,  and  freeing  the  Jackson  baggage  from  Customs 
House.  In  due  time  they  embarked  on  the  river-boat  and  had  some 
seven  hours  on  first  stage  of  the  journey  up  country  to  Mount  Hermon. 

''Who  would  that  man  be,  I  wonder,  Mr.  Brooks,  that  called  on 
us  at  the  Hotel?" 

"What  did  he  look  like?" 

"He  wore  a  navy  blue  sack  suit,  was  short  and  corpulant,  clean- 
shaven and  had  a  pug  nose  and  kind  of  sour  curl  to  his  lip.  He 
did  not  introduce  himself  but  he  asked  questions,  and  as  soon  as 
we  mentioned  McDonald  he  tried  to  make  us  think  less  of  him. 

"Ah!  I  see,  you  encountered  Dr.  Fattle.  I  was  met  myself  by 
him  coming  on  to  the  boat  landing,  and  believe  me,  I  was  utterly 
amazed. 

He  took  me  to  his  house.  I,  stupidly,  thinking  him  a  friend, 
accepted  his  urgent  invitation  to  stay  awhile.  But  I  found  he  was 
trying  to  frustrate  my  going  up  to  Mount  Hermon  at  all.  Yes, 
even  though  he  knew  I  had  a  written  Agreement,  a  copy  of  which 
is  now  in  a  safe — yet  he  persisted  in  trying  to  keep  me  from  going 
up-country.  Then,  when  he  saw  I  had  some  respect  for  my  written 
word,  even  though  I  had  stronger  motives  of  course  for  continuing 
my  journey — when  he  saw  I  was  firm,  then  he  tried  to  embarrass 
the  arrangement  of  mule  "conducao",.  That  is,  Mr.  McDonald 
had  mules  come  to  meet,  he,  himself,  being  unable  to  do  so,  and  with 
great  urgency  they  were  sent  at  the  exact  time  appointed,  but  would 
you  believe  that  man  tried  to  keep  me  in  spite  of  his  knowing  the 
"Conducao"  would  certainly  be  waiting;  and  think  of  coming  fifty 
miles  with  mules  to  meet  me  and  I  not  there!  "No!  not  much" 
adds  Brooks  with  decision.  All  kinds  of  excuses  Fattle  made,  one 
of  which  was  I  did  not  know  the  language,  and,  of  course,  I  could 
not  speak  to  the  mules.  Oh!  yes,. and  he  told  me  I  could  not. mount 
a  mule  in  the  Brazilian  language.  ^' 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  "of  a  story  I  heard  in 
Quebec.  A  Scotchman  bought  a  little  pig  from  a  Frenchman  and 
took  it  home  in  a  bag.    The  Scotchman's  little  children  all  came 
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near  to  watch  the  tiny  pig  emerge  slowly  from  the  bag  and  walk 
around.    Then  the  pig  began  to  squeak: — 
"Oui!  Oui!  Oui!  Oui!" 

"Oh!''  says  one  of  the  little  boys  "I  hear  him  talking  French!" 
I  suppose,  of  course,  the  Brazilian  mules  talk  Portuguese  and  how  in 
the  world  can  we  ride  them  in  that  language.  Jack?"  says  his  wife 
with  a  bounding  laugh. 

"How  did  you  do,  Mr.  Brooks?". 

"Do?    I  just  jumped  on  a  saddle  and  rode  like  a  lord." 
*Are  they  hard  to  ride  ?"  she  asks. 

"Not  at  all.  I  suppose  the  Camarada,  that  is  the  guide  (and 
he  was  a  nice  guide),  I  suppose  he  chose  an  easy  and  smooth  riding 
animal  for  me.  I  never  really  rode  before,  but  I  had  no  trouble  what- 
ever after  getting  settled  on  the  saddle.  The  only  trouble  is  you  get 
too  well  settled  after  a  while  and  tire  of  it.  But  as  to  holding  on  and 
guiding  the  animal,  there  is  not  the  least  fear  for  the  guide  is  most 
careful  as  are  all  these  guides".  ^ 

The  rest  of  the  route  by  river,  rail  and  saddle  went  joyously. 
McDonald  and  numbers  of  natives  came  to  meet  them  at  the  sat- 
tion.  They  had  a  fine  rest  and  chat  before  mounting  the  mules  for 
Mount  Hermon. 

MCDONALD  AND  EVANGELINE 

After  his  friends  were  tucked  away  that  first  night  at  Mount 
Hermon,  McDonald  sat  in  his  own  little  study  and  wrote  to  Evangeline 
the  following  letter: — 

Dearest  Evangeline: — 

Wonders  never  cease.  Here  is  a  brand  new  pair  arrived  to- 
night. You  remember  I  told  you  about  a  cousin,  a  teacher  in  Ca- 
nada, who  seemed  well  fitted  for  work  among  the  miners'  children. 
I  wrote  to  her  to  think  it  over,  and  see  how  she  could  fix  up  with  some 
one  who  would  join  her  in  school  work.  Well,  would  you  believe  it, 
she  is  here  with  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University,  Dr.  Jackson. 
They  are  not  like  us,  you  and  I,  engaged  now  for  years  and  goodness 
knows  how  long  yet  before  we  launch  out. 

Well,  she,  it  seems,  met  him  at  Knowlton  Convention,  and  it 
acted  like  magic,  or  something,  for  they  were  married  in  little  more 
than  a  month,  and  arrived  with  fine  equipment  for  a  school. 

I  suppose  the  Fates,  Vangie,  that's  it,  the  Fates!  are  holding  us 
apart  these  years.  Why  in  the  world  don't  we  hurry  up  and  begin 
our  school  life  together — yours  and  mine? 

Your  last,  stating  about  meeting  young  Bancroft,  and  how  he 
saw  you  home,  like  all  your  letters,  was  most  absorbing.  It  was 
keenly  delightful  reading,  and  especially  the  part  where  you  said: — 

"I  don't  object  to  an  occasional  meeting  with  'young  people, 
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'even  young  men,  under  proper  circumstances,  but  let  me  say  now, 
'what  I  told  you  before,  they  only  make  you,  more  precious.  I  never 
'can  forget  our  Maple  Grove  meeting,  and  what  was  true  there  so  far 
'as  I  am  concerned  is  sealed  forever'.  This  is  the  kind  of  statement 
which  makes  men,  Vangie,  and,  believe  me,  I  am  better  for  such 
buoyant,  bona  fide  expressions.  But  why  don't  you  send  me  more 
kisses  ?    I  don't  mean  the  dozens  of  crosses  a  child  sends,  but  spoken 

kisses  such  as  ''I  love  you",  then  a  long  dash  meaning  "You 

will  kiss  me  a  thousand  times  at  this  dash,. 

Well,  my  own  Evangeline,  believe  that  now,  and  believe  it  al- 
ways, for  it  is  true,  I  will  wait  for  the  dashes  and  see  that  you  insert 
them  wherever  you  like. 

See  my  imagination  runs  riot  tonight. 

"Fare  you  well". 

s.  Mcdonald. 
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Chapter  XI 
GOING  ON  MERRILY 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  rapidly  found  their  bearings  and  opened 
school  with  the  help  of  a  native.  She  lived  with  the  Jacksons  and 
all  three  eagerly  exchanged  languages.  The  Doctor  and  his  wife 
sponged  up  Portuguese  with  the  avidity  of  a  thirsty  ox.  This  native 
teacher  from  the  coast  schools  was  a  clever  linguist. 

Besides  regular  school  teaching,  Dr.  Jackson  busied  himself 
gardening,  fencing,  and  generally  improving  his  own  premises.  He 
began  teaching  the  boys  farming  in  a  modern  manner,  for  hitherto 
their  only  farm  implement  was  a  big  clump  of  a  hoe.  Besides,  for 
Jackson  was  a  born  leader  of  boys,  he  taught  and  encouraged  them, 
with  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  to  improve  each  one  his  own  home  garden 
until  Mount  Hermon  began  to  blossom  into  a  veritable  Eden. 

Two  whole  years  of  school  life  glided  merrily  on. 

The  miners  welcomed  the  Jacksons,  and  especially  did  they  ap- 
preciate tactful  efficiency  teaching  their  rude  and  crude  children. 
The  nicest  home  manners  and  public  deportment  became  evident  at 
Mount  Hermon,  and  this  fame  went  far  and  wide  in  the  Interior. 

In  the  long  school  vacations  McDonald,  winding  up  mining 
work  during  the  intensely  hot  season,  would  take  his  friends  for  a 
trip  of  considerable  extent. 

Before  departure  there  would  be  a  fine  array  of  mules  and  horses 
saddled  and  waiting  in  the  shade  of  trees.  The  old  gray  horse  had 
fastened  on  his  wooden  saddle  two  boxes  of  books.  Animals  were 
laden  with  trunks — some  containing  the  clothing  and  hammocks; 
others  cooking  utensils  and  food — such  as  coffee,  sun  dried  beef, 
cans  of  milk,  sugar  and  farihna. 

Brooks  would  lead  the  party,  then  Dr.,  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  baby 
called  Brazilia  in  the  Doctor's  arms.  Following  came  a  native  maid, 
then  a  native  man  in  charge  of  all  the  animals,  and  no  end  of  help 
on  the  journey. 

At  their  setting  out,  all  the  miners  with  wives  and  children 
gathered  to  say  "Good-bye",  McDonald  himself  lingering  behind 
for  final  words  with  his  foreman,  and  to  deliver  the  keys  to  a  trusted 
servant  before  galloping  off  to  overtake  his  caravan. 

They  would  go  first  by  very  easy  and  short  stages  because  of 
Mrs.  Jackson  and  the  baby. 

One  time,  arriving  at  a  big  farm,  to  reach  the  house  they  must 
pass  through  an  overflooded  tank.  The  animals  waded,  and  finally 
had  to  swim.  McDonald  and  Brooks,  who  rode  one  on  each  side  of 
the  Jacksons  did  not  much  mind,  but  the  latter  became  nervous. 
Their  comrades'  calm  confidence  however  assured  them.  The 
natives  were  quite  in  their  glory — cool  as  cucumbers,  while  the  anim- 
als slowly  swam  across  to  terra  firma. 
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Hammocks  swung  by  hooks  in  the  walls  of  various  rooms  in  this 
commodious  farmhouse,  and  steaming  cups  of  coffee,  proclaimed  the 
travellers'  welcome. 

Next  morning  the  Chief,  who  had  many  families  living  in  rude 
huts,  called  them  all  together  to  hear  the  strangers  sing.  They 
mustered  in  such  numbers  necessitating  adjournment  to  the  open  air. 
It  was  a  sunny  noon  in  the  shade  of  stately  palm,  gorgeous  Caju, 
and  bountiful,  bending,  long  and  wide-leaved  Banana  trees — all 
helping  to  shelter  from  the  torrid  heat. 

Mrs.  Jackson  opened  her  portable  organ,  making  the  men  women 
and  children  fairly  delirious,  for  there  are  no  people  in  the  world 
more  moved  by  music.  Enchanting  choruses,  led  by  their  Chief, 
the  people  loudly  applauded.  Mrs.  Jackson,  herself,  sang  The 
Glory  Song  as  a  solo,  but  before  she  was  half  through  the  audience 
began  to  join  in  the  chorus  with  a  gusto  and  volume  that  made  neigh- 
boring groups  of  oxen,  other  cattle  and  mules  lift  up  their  heads, 
bellow  and  bray,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  music  with  undis- 
guised wonder.  Word  as  to  the  meeting  with  strangers  having  gone 
out  in  the  morning,  there  came  from  other  farms,  and  from  an  adja- 
cent village  a  large  crowd. 

They  presented  a  quaint  and  picturesque  appearance  squatted 
around  the  organ,  and  under  the  shade  trees,  hundreds  of  people 
packed  all  around.  Some  were  jet  black,  others  darkly  mixed  with 
white,  still  others  a  lighter  mulatto,  and  one  or  two  even  blonde 
with  golden  hair.  For  the  most  part  they  were  half -clad,  but  the 
children  up  to  8  or  10  quite  nude.  The  grown-ups  were  bare-footed, 
the  men  with  pants  rolled  up  and  a  belt  around  the  waist;  some  were 
in  shirt-sleeves,  and  others  with  the  body  bare  above  the  belt.  The 
men  held  broad-brimmed  leather  hats  respectfully  in  their  hands. 
The  women  had  no  head  gear;  were  bare  footed,  except  the  Chief's 
wife  who  wore  sandals,  and  the  Chief  himself  a  turban  as  insignia 
of  his  superiority. 

(I  have  access  to  Brooks'  notes  which  describe  this  scene  in  detail.) 
Dr.  Jackson  filled  with  fervor,  and  knowing  those  rustic  Inlanders 
were  eagerly,  not  to  say  hungrily  hearing,  came  forward  at  a  pause  in 
the  music  and  read  to  them.  The  Dr.  was  moved  to  the  depths  of 
his  being,  gazing  at  this  intensely  interesting  people  looking  up  to 
him,  drinking  in  his  story  with  open-mouthed  wonder.  He  fastened 
the  Truth  home  with  every  fibre  of  his  being,  his  body  now  bending 
toward  them,  and  now  erect  as  a  young  birch,  his  right  arm  pointing 
upward,  and  his  voice  ringing  like  a  clarion. 

Suddenly  the  people  near  a  certain  banana  tree  sprang  up.  A 
native  taking  his  "poreite" — a  long  wooden  cane — drew  it  on  the 
neck  of  a  great  snake  hissing  on  the  people  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
With  swift  strokes  again  and  again,  the  deft  native  dispatched  this 
horrid  monster.  Even  that  exiciting  interruption  only  stayed  the 
meeting  fbr  a  few  minutes,  when  Jackson  proceeded  with  great  elo- 
quence to  the  end  of  his  discourse  and  the  audience  again  joined  in 
the  Glory^Song. 
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Chapter  XII 

MISUSE  OF  PRIVILEGE 

All  this  time  Fattle  kept  his  eye  on  McDonald.  But  they  were 
far  apart.  To  obviate  distance  difficulties,  Fattle  moved  nearer  and 
opened  a  mine.  When  New  York  protested  leaving  his  post,  Fattle 
showed  his  hoof  openly  to  them  for  the  first  time,  advising  flatly 
that  the  sole  proprietor  of  Bow  Spring  Mines  was  this  same  Willie 
Fattle  and  that  they  would  consider  well  before  questioning  his  au- 
thority. 

^'Engineer  T.  is  left  at  Bow  Spring  in  charge,  and  will  stay  there 
so  long  as  he  and  I  agree"  says  Fattle  corresponding  with  his  Firm. 
Although  this  was  the  first  direct  news  to  them  that  Fattle  had  signed 
the  deeds  in  his  own  name,  what  were  they  now  to  do  ?  The  deed 
was  long  since  done.  The  apparatus  and  whole  plant  had  consider- 
able value  as  well  as  intrinsically  the  mine  itself.  It  was  yielding 
a  good  yearly  output.  Besides  it  was  they  themselves  that  gave 
power  of  attorney  to  Fattle,  which  they  now  in  dismay  frankly  admit 
was  far  too  wide  in  its  license. 

MISUSE  OF  KEYS 

By  being  nearer,  Fattle  more  easily  kept  himself  informed  of 
the  doings  at  Mount  Hermon.  He  learned  of  those  periodical  trips 
of  McDonald  with  his  friends  and  arrived  suddenly  at  Mount  Hermon 
during  the  time  of  journey  described  in  preceding  chapter. 

It  is  an  unwritten  code  of  confidence  that  a  key  handed  to 
another  is  sacred.  In  case  of  fire  or  other  emergency  it  was  necessary 
for  some  one  locally  to  have  the  key.  Fattle  pretends  to  this  native 
in  his  oily  blandest  manner — he  pretends  many  things.  But  one  of 
the  chief  eye — openers  as  to  his  vile  unrestraint  is  Fattle's  action  at 
this  time.  He  takes  advantage  of  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of 
this  poor  native  and  secures  McDonald's  key.  He  slept  in  McDo- 
nald's bed  and  stayed  alone  that  night  in  McDonald's  house. 

It  was  weeks  later,  when  rummaging  in  his  trunk,  that  McDonald 
found  missing  a  property  paper — a  land  document. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  before  the  Jacksons  had  arrived  at  all  that 
this  native,  Lundu,  had  presented  McDonald  with  a  house  and  con- 
siderable ground  for  school  purposes.  The  writings  to  this  donation 
were  duly  drawn  up  by  the  Town  Clerk  stamped,  signed,  witnessed 
and  handed  over  to  McDonald  in  the  presence  of  many  people. 
This  is  the  document  that  was  never  seen  again  after  Fattle  slept 
alone  in  McDonald's  house.  It  was  a  paper  gauranteeing  good  faith 
when  the  Jacksons  opened  the  school — Who  took  it  ? 
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Our  famous  Fattle  did  some  deep  seed-sowing  in  Lundu  and 
his  wife.  His  serpentine  nature  never  showed  to  better  advantage 
than  right  here.  I  have  read  of  sea  captains  who  because  of  the  dig- 
nity of  their  position  could  not  openly  be  cruel  to  the  crew  and 
take  their  wages,  but  would  get  the  first  or  second  mate  to  ^'handle" 
the  sailors.  I  know  at  least  one  brave  first  officer  who  refused  to  do 
what  he  termed  "your  dirty  work"  saying  to  the  captain: — 

"If  you  wish  to  make  them  drunk,  drive  them  off  ship  in  port, 
and  retain  their  hard-earned  money,  do  it  yourself.  I  will  have  no 
part  in  that.  But  here  was  a  miner — an  educated  miner  bedecked  with 
the  degree  of  doctor, — going  into  the  woods  of  Brazil  and  actually 
instilling,  inculcating  alone  in  the  hearts  of  poor  benighted  natives 
a  bad  spirit  bought  with  gold.  Poor  weak  people  easily  swayed, 
bribed  with  money  and  other  things  to  dishonor  their  written  pledges. 

Fattle  in  his  search  for  a  key  to  the  situation  found  Dona  Sally, 
the  wife  of  Lundu,  most  adaptable.  This  woman  was  of  a  highly, 
not  to  say  fanatically  disposed  temper.  In  fact  she  had  hereditary 
tendencies  to  insanity.  But  when  Dona  Sally  was  well  and  undis- 
turbed she  was  the  nicest  of  women.  The  Lundus  up  to  this  time 
were  most  cordial  to  McDonald  and  his  party. 

"How  went  the  journey?" 

"How  are  you,  Mrs.  Mary?" 

"How  are  you  all?" 
would  be  usual  salutations  from  Dona  Sally  handing  the  keys  to 
the  McDonald  party  on  arriving,  even  before  any  had  time  to  dis- 
mount, so  eager,  so  cordial  was  Sally — but  now  she  is  cold,  not  to  say 
coarse.  Her  husband  is  surly  and  critical;  he,  who  erstwhile  was  the 
soul  of  chivalry. 

But  the  party  is  too  fatigued  from  the  journey  to  notice  and 
soon  retire  to  sleep  with  only  sweet  dreams  of  their  pleasant  outing. 
Not  a  whimper  or  discourtesy  was  ever  noticed,  until  this  time, 
towards  them.  Indeed  the  Lundus  and  all  the  natives  were  most 
neighborly  and  courteous.  But  after  this  visit  of  Fattle  not  only 
was  the  referred-to  document  missing,  but  demeanour  of  the  Lundu 
family  changed  into  lawless  unrestraint. 

THE  STONE 

Vacation  over,  the  School  opened  again  in  full  blast,  but  the 
School  shutters  had  to  be  kept  closed  on  the  side  next  to  Dona  Sally's 
house  against  the  sound  of  her  incessant  fierce  and  loud  vituperations. 
Fancy,  however,  the  consternation  when  Mrs.  Jackson's  baby, 
Brazilia,  was  quietly  engaged  building  her  block  house  inside  a  class- 
room and  almost  immediately  under  one  of  the  closed  shutters,  as 
unobserved  by  the  school  children  as  she  was  oblivious  to  them  and 
to  all  danger,  when 

BANG! 

went  a  stone  swinging  a  shutter  inward.  The  stone  fell  within  an 
inch  of  the  baby;  it  weighed  3-1/2  Kilos — that  is  about  7  lbs.  With 
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open  mouth  revealing  teeth  strongly  suggestive  of  ferocity,  and  in- 
sanely glaring  eyes,  outside  the  window,  which  she  had  herself  forced 
opened,  stood  Dona  Sally.  One  scream  brought  Mrs.  Jackson  who 
took  the  child  to  her  private  apartments.  Meanwhile  Dona  Sally 
withdrew  going  back  home  and  seeming  to  settle  down,  and  the  school 
resumed  its  work. 

The  Jacksons  had  a  nice  little  oblong  house.  It  was  30x15  ft., 
and  had  a  stoop  at  the  back  which  served  as  dining  room*at  one  end 
and  kitchen  at  the  other;  the  latter  contained  a  clay  stove  leaning 
against  the  wall;  this  clay  furnace  was  7  ft.  long  and  2-1/2  ft.  high; 
it  had  a  metal  top  with  many  lids.  The  pots  were  all  simmering  with 
dinner  preparations.  Mrs.  Jackson  recovering  from  the  ''stone" 
shock,  and  baby  prattling  by  her  side  without  the  slighest  conscious- 
ness of  having  narrowly  escaped  death — behold  Sally  again  at  the 
school.    She  leaps  in  at  the  burst  open  window. 

Snatching  it — she  says  to  the  native  teacher — 

"Give  me  that  book,  I'm  the  teacher". 

Sally  with  the  snatched  book  in  hand  says — "Spell  Cat"! 

The  class  remain  dumb. 

"Spell  Cat"!  she  repeats  in  a  semi-scream. 

Nobody  answers.  Then  with  inimitable  style  the  little  teacher 
(she  was  about  seventy)  gives  a  specimen  of  real  elocution.  It  was 
perfectly  amazing.  Yet  the  class  somehow  did  not  appreciate  pro- 
perly, one  of  them  even  snickered,  whispering  to  his  fellow — 

"She  is  a  stack  of  bones",  as  the  gaunt  little  body  swayed  and 
her  ludicrous  elecutionary  voice  filled  the  room  with  sharp-high- 
shrill  sounds. 

"Spell  cat  now!"  says  Sally,  opening  her  mouth  and  showing 
terrible  teeth. 

*'H-0-N-Cat",  says  herself  with  vehemence. 

"Take  your  book!"  handing  it  again  to  the  teacher,  and  bowing 
deeply  with  a  mock  curtsey  she  retires,  leaping  through  the  window 
whence  she  entered,  and  scurrying  round  the  corner  to  find  Mrs. 
Jackson  in  the  kitchen,  pale,  but  with  accustomed  courteousness 
she  said: — 

"Oh!  how  do  you  do.  Dona  Sally?" 

"Give  me  that  ladle!  I'm  the  mistress  of  this  kitchen!"  snatch- 
ing the  long  iron  spoon  out  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  hand.  So  beyond 
measure  amazed  and  with  extreme  repugnance  to  scenes,  she  answered 
not  a  word,  but  watched  the  wizened  little  woman  work  her  wonders. 
She  sniffed  into  one  pot  saying. 

"Its  good!" 

Then  lifting  another  lid,  and  putting  her  nose  right  into  the  pot, 
she  approves  of  the  flavor  again  and  again  with  deliriously-feigned 
pleasure.  Ultimately — and  again  with  mock  curtseys — she  hands 
back  the  ladle  which  Mrs.  Jackson  refuses.  Then  dropping  it  she 
vanishes  like  the  Will-0'  the  Wisp. 

When  Jackson  returned,  being  absent  during  these  hours,  he 
went  at  once  to  Dona  Sally's  husband,  who  made  all  kinds  of  apolo- 
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gies  for  his  wife,  and  promised  so  fervently  it  would  never  occur 
again  that  the  Jacksons  thought  it  best  not  to  arrest  the  woman, 
though  that  would  certainly  be  what  both  her  husband  and  herself 
deserved.  But  how  contrary  to  every  wish,  in  their  coming  and  being 
there,  was  it  to  prosecute  any  of  these  poor  natives  I  How  polite! 
How  calm  and  kindly  was  Mrs.  Jackson — while  her  tears  gushed  un- 
bidden seeing  the  sweet  babe,  and  every  time  the  indignant  miners 
and  their  wives  expressed  sympathy  and  admired  the  little  one  pratt- 
ling and  playing  about! 

School  and  Mining  work  went  on  boomingly  as  before.  Weeks 
and  weeks  passed.  The  corn  was  up  and  waving  in  the  breeze.  One 
day  Jackson  called  McDonald  saying. 

"Come  over  to  my  garden!"    They  went  together. 

"It  does  not  seem  possible"  says  Dr.  Jackson — "but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  believe  my  fence  is  being  cut  open.  The  withes  that  tied 
the  stakes  are  deliberately  cut,  and  I  want  you  to  see!" 

McDonald  was  silent.  That  was  a  way  he  had  in  times  of 
danger  and  unusual  occurence.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  silence  is 
not  brazen  rather  than  golden  sometimes.  I  would  have  at  the  very 
beginning  put  up  a  big  howl  and  protest.  But  we  want  to  remember 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  in  this  country,  and  quite  another  thing  to  be  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil.  Arm-chair  critics  knew  exactly  how  to  run  the 
war,  but  we  doubt  whether  they  would  do  as  well  as  the  people  that 
were  running  it,  even  if  they  did  make  mistakes — and  grave  ones. 
But  to  come  back  to  the  fence — when  they  arrived  at  the  spot  there 
was  a  hole  about  four  feet  wide.  The  withes  were  cut  and  the  stakes 
pulled  out  of  the  ground  and  thrown  to  one  side. 

"This  is  the  second  time",  says  Jackson.  "I  did  not  want  to 
believe  it  was  done  on  purpose,  though  yesterday  I  found  Dona 
Sally's  horse  here  and  this  same  hole  in  the  fence.  I  thought  that 
somehow — even  though  unimaginable — that  animal  pushed  his  way 
through  himself." 

"What  did  you  do  yesterday  when  you  saw  the  horse  in  the 
corn?" 

"I  drove  him  out,  and  with  new  withes  tied  up  the  fence." 
^       "Did  you  find  the  horse  or  any  beast  in  this  morning?" 

"Yes,  I  found  the  same  horse,  and  drove  him  out  again  before 
I  called  you." 

McDonald's  mouth  and  whole  physiognomy  became  tense.  "I 
will  mount  my  mule  and  go  to  the  County  Seat  to-day."  So  saying 
the  two  men  put  the  fence  to  rights  again  and  walked  each  one  to 
his  own  house.  In  less  than  an  hour  McDonald  was  in  the  saddle 
and  away.  He  thought  it  best  however  before  prosecuting  to  have 
the  County  Judge  send  a  letter  of  expostulation  and  warning  to 
Lundu  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend.    McDonald  was  absent  all  day. 

Suddenly  Dr.  Fattle  appears  in  early  twilight  at  McDonald's 
door. 

"What  is  this  I  hear  down  at  the  shore?"  inquired  this  famous, 
posing,  peace-maker  of  Brooks  who  did  not  ask  him  to  dismount. 
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I  suppose  you  would  guess  what  were  Brooks'  feelings  at  the  sight 
of  him!  But  Fattle  was  suave,  and  apparently  sympathetic,  making 
even  Brooks  wonder  if  he  were  repentant  and  going  to  make  amends. 
Still  the  conservative  little  Brooks  did  not  invite  him  in. 

It  being  now  dark,  and  not  invited  to  lodge  for  the  night,  Fattle 
spurs  his  grey  horse,  and  rides  over  to  the  Jacksons. 

''Oh!  the  house!"  is  heard  in  stentorian  tones.  This  is  the 
usual  call  of  a  stranger  wishing  to  lodge  in  interior  Brazil. 

Dr.  Jackson  came  to  the  door. 

'Who  is  it?" 

"It  is  Dr.  Fattle!" 

"Oh!"  says  Jackson  almost  stunned  with  amazement. 

"My  horse  is  about  frightened  to  death",  half  whispered  Fattle 
with  confidential  manner,  bending  toward  Dr.  Jackson. 

"What's  wrong  with  him?"  says  the  man  from  Edinburgh,  not 
used  to  a  horse. 

"We  met  a  cobra  back  here.  It  was  under  the  horse's  feet  and 
he  sprang  with  fright.  He  is  frantic  yet",  says  Fattle,  with  a  bow  and 
smile  to  Jackson,  but  a  secret  spur  to  the  horse  which  made  him 
spring  furiously. 

"I  am  very  sorry"  replies  Jackson.  "It  is  dark  too,  and  you 
can't  travel  safely  any  longer."  The  horse  now  snorted  as  if  expect- 
ing the  snake  again.  But  it  was  really  Fattle  who  gave  him  another 
spur  on  the  side  opposite  Jackson.    The  man  from  Edinburgh  says — 

"How  terrible!" 

"Yes,"  says  the  other,  repeating  the  spur,  which  made  the 
grey  steed  leap  almost  in  at  the  front  door. 

The  truth  is  Fattle  did  not  wish  to  lodge  at  the  Lundus  for  he 
wanted  this  time  to  pose  as  a  peacemaker. 

"Won't  you  stay  with  us?"  says  Jackson,  generously,  polite  in 
spite  of  what  he  knew  of  Fattle. 

"Well!  I  think  it  will  be  wise  not  to  risk  riding  longer,  I  thank 
you"  returns  Fattle  suavely. 

That  night  Mrs.  Jackson  and  her  husband  listened  while  Fattle 
denounced  the  Lundus  and  expressed  sympathy  for  the  Jacksons, 
lingering  at  his  supper,  looking  at  the  darling  little  Brazilia  playing 
before  bedtime. 

"Wasn't  she  a  villain  to  hurl  that  stone  and  almost  kill  the 
child?"  says  he  with  hypocritical  emotion. 
At  dawn  they  were  up,  and  Jackson  says 

"Come  over  to  Mr.  McDonald's?"  Fattle  assented  at  once, 
and  the  men  started.    On  their  road  over  Jackson  says: 

"What  in  the  world  is  this  I  see? — Your  horse  and  the  Lundu 
horses  all  in  my  garden!" 

The  two  turn  aside,  and  go  straight  to  the  garden  gate.  It  was 
properly  shut. 

"How  else  did  they  get  in?  ?"  says  Fattle. 

"Yes!  there  I  see  a  gap  in  the  fence!"  says  Jackson. 

"Come  over.  Dr.  Fattle!"    The  men  looked  silently  at  the  cut 
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*'imbe", — the  withes  of  Brazil,  and  at  the  stakes  nicely  pulled  out 
of  the  ground,  piled  up  and  put  away. 

^'This  is  no  horse's  work!"  says  Fattle,  facing  the  fallen  fence,— 
and  his  own  face  pulled  out  about  as  long  as  one  of  the  stakes. 

''Well!  that  is  self  evident",  says  Jackson. 

While  they  were  thus  semi-soliloquizing,  who  should  come  along 
but  a  son  of  Lundu  to  get  the  horses.  He  was  a  slight  figure  of 
some  5}4  feet  tall,  deep  mulatto,  small  piercing  black  eyes,  large 
and  good-natured  lips  which  vied  with  his  eyes  in  grinning  and  giv- 
ing a  gleam  to  his  face  as  he  drew  near  with  the  halters. 

''Who  did  this  ?"  asked  Fattle  of  the  boy. 

"It  is  I,  and  I  will  do  it  again!"  looking  at  Fattle  demurely. 

Dr.  Fattle  gave  not  one  word  of  disapproval,  but  told  him  to 
get  the  horses  out  of  the  corn.    Jackson  said  nothing,  but  thought — 

"He  denounces  the  Lundus  behind  their  back,  and  before  their 
face — not  a  word." 

With  the  fence  tied  up  again  the  two  men  returned  where  break- 
fast was  waiting.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  politeness  personified  externally — 
but  my!  what  dignity  and  distance  as  that  lady  served  her  unwel- 
come guest.  Again  they  started  for  McDonald's  arriving  after  all 
the  miners  had  begun  work.  So  he  and  Brooks  were  more  at  leisure 
to  meet  the  charming  Fattle. 

"Well!  where  did  you  come  from.  Doctor  ?"  exclaimed  McDonald 
rising  to  receive  the  morning  callers. 

"From  'Down  Below'  " 

"Oh!"  says  McDonald  with  a  mixture  of  merriment  in  his  voice 
and  anger  in  his  eye. — 

"Down  Below  is  exactly  the  right  place  for  Fattle  to  come 
from",  speaks  up  Brooks  with  curt  emphasis. 

"Well!  I  heard  of  this  row  up  here,  and  came  to  see  if  I  could 
settle  it". 

"You  really  mean  'foster  it',  Fattle,  for  you  have  fathered  it, 
and  now  you  have  come  to  further  it.  Of  this  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt".  McDonald  thought  best  at  the  moment  not  to  mention 
directly  Fattle's  previous  visit  in  their  absence  nor  the  stolen  docu- 
ment, but  continuing,  said: 

"The  family  that  you  poisoned  has  acted  lawlessly  but  a  row 
implies  quarrelsome  elements  on  opposite  sides. 

"Oh,  certainly!  the  Lundus  are  to  blame.  Everybody  knows 
that.    But  why  do  you  blame  me,  McDonald?" 

Dr.  Jackson  seated  alone  near  the  table  till  then  held  on  to 
himself — but  what  with  the  fence,  the  school  disturbance,  and  the 
stone — to  see  Fattle  coolly  beginning  to  exonerate  himself  was  more 
than  he  could  endure.  The  man  from  Edinburgh  rose,  his  face 
flushed  and  his  eyes  like  flames  of  fire,  and  stopping  immediately 
in  front  of  Fattle  said — 

"Why  don't  you  tell  the  straight  truth?  What's  the  use  of 
trying  to  cover  what  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face!  You  come 
here  posing  as  a  peacemaker  when  the  truth  is  you  and  only  you  are 
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the  cause  of  these  crimes.  A  more  devilish  attitude  on  the  part  of 
a  man  in  your  position  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Already  we  have 
learned  that  money  and  promises  were  lavished  on  these  poor  Lundus 
to  break  their  treaty  with  us. 

''Moreover  what  right  had  you  to  enter  McDonald's  house  and 
stay  here  all  night  alone  in  our  absence?  Yes!  What  right  had 
you  to  do  it,  Sir?  And  are  you  not  liable  to  prosecution  for  this 
crime  ?  And,  tell  me,  how  can  you  escape  the  conclusion  of  all  who 
know  it — the  conclusion  that  you  are  implicated  in  the  stolen  land 
document  missing  ever  since  you  slept  right  here?"  Gathering  in- 
tensity Jackson  again  proceeds. 

"You  know  all  these  poor  miners  thought  that  we  foreigners 
were  friends — and  they  had  a  right  to  think  that.  McDonald  has 
always  avoided  any  unkind  reference  to  you  at  any  time.  Why 
should  we  not  have  been  friends?  There  ought  to  have  been  every 
reason  for  good- will  towards  one  another.  But  instead  of  that 
think  of  the  ugly  letters  sent  by  you  to  McDonald's  best  friends! 
I  am  thinking  too  how  it  would  be  if  I,  my  wife  and  baby  were  here 
alone!"  Then  Jackson  gave  an  audible  sob,  and  his  throat  filled  to 
the  point  of  choking  but  continued — ''I  know  even  now  you  have  an 
understanding  with  the  Lundus,  for  you  called  there  before  coming 
to  us  last  night.  And  your  manner  with  the  boy  at  the  fence  this 
morning  with  other  things  force  me  to  conclude  that  you  are  the  in- 
stigator and  director  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  these  poor  people". 

Dr.  Fattle  was  ashen  white  and  seemed  unable  to  speak.  Mc- 
Donald comes  to  the  rescue  saying — 

''Dr.  Jackson  where  is  Dr.  Fattle's  horse?" 

"He  is  pasturing  in  the  field". 

"Brooks,  please  go  for  him  and  present  the  horse  to  the  Doctor!" 
While  he  was  getting  caught  and  ready  and  Jackson  with  crushing 
emotion  had  returned  to  his  house,  McDonald  was  left  alone  with 
Fattle.  The  negress  servant,  from  previous  instructions,  had  a 
sumptuous  lunch  laid  on  immaculate  linen  for  the  Doctor  to  sustain 
him  in  the  long  journey.  After  freely  partaking,  McDonald  himself 
waiting  upon  this  guest,  no  doubt  Fattle  felt  full.  But  no  food 
given  him  or  any  other  coals  of  fire  heaped  on  his  head  sufficed  to 
burn  the  dross  in  Fattle's  heart,  for  after  adieux  with  his  English 
speaking  friends  he  had  a  long  secret  conference  with  Lundu  before 
leaving. 

After  Fattle's  departure  the  three  men  met  in  brief  conference. 

"I  have  just  received  news  from  New  York"  says  Mac.  "It 
now  comes  out  that  one  element  in  Fattle's  firm  at  least  connives  at 
his  attitude  here.  You  see  they  don't  want  us  to  work  this  mine 
because  its  results  do  not  come  to  their  firm.  The  members  of  Fat- 
tle's firm,  however,  who  have  interest  in  mine,  do  not  wish  disturbance 
for  they  get  their  share  of  the  profits". 

"But  why  should  that  interfere  with  the  school  ?"  asks  Jackson. 

"Well!  You  see  Fattle  found  me  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack,  and 
both  Brooks  and  myself  being  here  longer,  secured  the  loyalty  and 
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support  of  the  miners  to  a  man.  But  nevertheless  he  knows  I  am 
at  the  bottom  of  the  school  and  endeavors  to  hit  me  through  you, 
Mr.  Jackson.  I  know  it  is  cowardly  and  contemptible,  besides  being 
unprincipled  but  what  else  would  you  expect?" 

"No!  nothing  else  from  Fattle!  he  is  a  designing  demon",  says 
the  little  Brooks  with  flushed  face  and  clenched  fist,  as  he  rises  and 
stamps  the  floor. 

McDonald  had  long  since  learned  to  laugh  as  the  best  and  quick- 
est means  of  restoring  Brook's  equilibrium,  for  the  wrath  of  that 
little  Londoner  was  terrible  when  it  got  control.  But  Brooks  now 
had  the  floor. 

don't  care  what  any  member  of  his  firm  in  New  York  thinks 
or  anybody  else!  I  think  Fattle  is  a  polished  fiend.  I  have  watched 
him  now  for  years  and  he  is  a  mean  meddlesome  Matty.  I  have 
times  without  number  noted  that,  but  this  last  is  the  slickest  of  all 
his  deviltry — after  sowing  his  seed  the  other  month  up  here  in  our 
absence,  and  actually  teaching  these  Lundus  just  how  to  act  crim- 
inally, for  I  got  this  from  Lundu's  oldest  son  the  other  day.  He 
came  over  here  and  told  me  alone  what  Fattle  promised  if  they  would 
turn  against  the  Jacksons,  and  actually  handing  Lundu  the  docu- 
ment he  had  taken  out  of  Mac's  trunk — this  big  one  right  here — 
with  his  skeleton  or  some  thief  key,  for  I  put  that  document  down  in 
this  trunk  just  before  we  started  on  our  journey,  and  when  we  re- 
turned it  was  gone.  Moreover,  Fattle  pledged  father,  says  the  el- 
dest son,  free  education  of  my  sister  and  two  younger  brothers,  be- 
sides gold  to  the  value  of  the  house  and  land  which  was  solemnly 
given  in  writing  to  us.  Then  Father  with  Fattle  agreed  to  harassing 
the  school  in  every  possible  and  impossible  way,  criminal  or  otherwise. 
Now  he,  supposing  that  we  don't  know  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
demonism,  comes  and  asks  us  to  lodge  him  last  night".  By  this  time 
Brooks  is  white  with  fury  and  brings  down  his  fist  on  the  table  say- 
ing— 

"What  acme  of  consummate  gall!" 

"What  poking,  plundering  piggishness!"  with  another  terrific 
blow  of  his  fist  on  the  table. 

"Hear!  Hear!"  shouts  Mac  knowing  it  is  time  to  laugh  Brooks 
back  into  shape;  and  following  his  "Hear!  Hear!"  McDonald  laughs 
echoingly  with  such  contagious  intensity  that  the  Doctor,  though 
pale,  now  joins  in  until  his  face  turns  red  with  healthy  blood  rushing 
through  his  veins. 

"Yes!  its  all  true  Leslie,  good  boy  but  let  us  laugh  lest  we  lose 
our  health  over  it".  Then  Brooks  sits  down  and  all  three  join  in 
laughter  that  made  them  sway  and  swing  in  their  chairs.  At  this 
point  the  negress  came  with  steaming  cups  of  coffee,  and  on  opening 
the  door  the  hilarious  echoes  rolled  out.. 
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Chapter  XIII 

BROOKS  AND   HIS  BRIDE— THE  SUBMARINE— FATTLE 
FALLS  FLAT— A  TRUE  HEROINE 

The  Judge's  letter  to  Lundu;  an  emphatic  protest  of  the  neigh- 
boring people  against  lawlessness  and  dastardly  conduct,  and  removal 
of  the  school  far  from  Lundu's  house  magically  restored  peace  and 
prosperity —  —  — 

After  three  years'  courting  the  family  of  Columbo,  Brooks 
brought  the  eldest  daughter  to  his  own  neat  little  cottage.  During 
those  years  the  young  man  from  London  learned  much  of  the  ways  of 
women  in  Brazil.  For  instance,  to  stand  well  with  the  daughter,  he 
must  court  the  father  and  mother.  It  is  possible  men  have  found 
that  out  in  other  countries.  But  I  take  it  most  American  and  British 
youth  like  to  have  a  fairly  free  hand  in  the  courting  themselves. 
In  Brazil  you  must  court  your  future  mother-in-law  much,  and  your 
future  father-in-law  more,  to  win  the  daughter.  I  understand  that 
Brooks  never  kissed  her  till  married. 

However,  there  were  redeeming  features.  Brooks  was  cordially 
treated  in  a  general  way,  being  better  than  courtship  of  the  girl  with- 
out the  slightest  approval  of  her  people.  He  also  got  much  acquaint- 
ed with  brothers,  sisters  and  all  the  family.  They  sang  together. 
They  went  on  short  trips  and  to  meetings,  but  always  with  a  family 
group,  and  never  the  two  alone.  This  last  would  be  compensated 
by  the  pictures  Brooks  could  conjure  of  the  time  when  he  and  she 
would  walk  alone.  Anticipating  pleasure  is  good  practice.  Then 
too,  Brooks  was  practicing  patience,  which  is  not  at  all  too  plentiful 
in  this  world.  However,  three  years  'Tatience  had  her  perfect 
work".  Brooks'  friends  in  England  heard  of  his  impending  marriage 
and  they  sent  gifts — a  lovely  lot  of  wedding  things  which  Brooks 
appreciated  deeply.  Especially  did  he  and  his  bride  admire  the  gay 
wedding  dress  from  across  the  sea. 

So  "the  day"  came,  and  a  stream  of  mounted  men  and  smiling 
maidens  arriving  at  Hermon  to  witness  this  legal  union — There  were 
perhaps  one  hundred  saddles  in  single  file. 

The  ceremony  was  "civil",  i.  e.  no  priest  nor  minister  officiated, 
but  rather  an  official  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  though  Dr.  Jack- 
son at  the  wedding  said  a  public  prayer  for  the  new  couple. 

The  bride,  described  before,  was  charming,  with  dark  brown 
hair,  brown  eyes,  Portuguese  skin,  the  brunette  face  lighted  by  her 
beaming  soul  within. 

I  The  Brooks'  cottage  was  near  the  Jacksons.  Things  went  hum- 
mingly.    The  work  grew,  making  it  necessary  for  Dr.  Jackson  to 
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return  home  on  school  business.  Mrs.  Jackson  concurred  in  this 
notwithstanding  the  very  great  sacrifice  to  herself  and  baby.  Mc- 
Donald and  Brooks  encouraged  it,  the  latter  assuringly  saying  that 
Mrs.  Brooks  would  always  be  on  hand  to  "drop  in",  or  go  with  Mrs. 
Jackson  for  walks  or  calls. 

Down  country,  McDonald  and  Jackson  set  out,  the  former  to 
see  his  friend  embark,  and  to  attend  to  business  at  Bahia  City. 

From  the  high  seas  Dr.  Jackson  writes  his  wife: — 

"Island  of  St.  Vincent", 
"The  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Danube", 

Wednesday,  24th  

"My  Dearest  Mary: — 

Here  I  am  after  eight  days  swift  sailing.  It  certainly  was  good 
to  sight  land  at  daybreak  this  morning. 

You  must  kiss  darling  Lili  over  and  over,  and  tell  her  that  her 
lisping  prayers  at  your  knee,  with  head  buried  down  deep,  and  you 
holding  the  child  while  she  prayed  for  papa,  must  have  helped  save 
him. — Yes,  literally  saved  us  all  on  board,  my  own  darling  Mary, 
for  we  met  a  German  submarine  some  sixty  miles  south  of  this  island. 

It  was  about  2.30  a.m.  Nobody  was  on  deck  of  course  then, 
but  the  watch,  the  officers  on  the  bridge  and  the  gunners. 

The  purser  told  me  when  all  was  over  just  how  it  happened. 
He  said: — 

'The  man  away  up  in  the  watch  tower  sighted  the  periscope  of 
this  demon  of  the  deep,  distant  about  three  hundred  yards.  He  im- 
mediately telephoned  to  the  captain.  Before  there  was  time  to  say 
"Jack  Robinson"  a  torpedo  came  singing  and  soaring  in  our  direction. 
It,  thank  God,  went  wide  of  our  ship's  bow  by  a  few  inches.  Then 
evidently  the  sub  planned  to  launch  a  shell  or  more  on  us,  for  she 
rose  necessarily  to  do  that,  being  able  to  send  only  torpedoes  from 
under  water.  But  this  was  exactly  what  our  soldiers  needed  to  train 
their  guns,  and  you  can  just  hear  the  awful  roar  of  our  cannon  as  shot 
after  shot  poured  in  to  spank  the  enemy. 

I  myself  was  one  of  the  first  passengers  on  deck,  and  they  came 
upstairs  in  all  stages  of  dishabille.  A  shell  now  burst  at  the  ship's 
side  far  enough  away  that  exploding,  the  sea  broke  into  awful  clash- 
ing, but  only  a  scrap  or  two  of  iron  touched  the  "Danube". 

The  Captain  had  her  at  fullest  speed  in  a  race  for  life. 

In  the  darkness,  mother,  darling,  the  deep  darkness  of  a  moon- 
less night  at  sea— Imagine  how  weird!  But  you  see  we  were  just 
getting  near  enough  to  this  Island  to  make  it  dangerous  going  full 
speed  because  of  the  rocks  and  reefs!  Our  good  captain  was  at  his 
wits^  end. 

Again,  about  four  a.  m,;  we  sighted  her,  Oh,,  so  near! 

Some  of  the  people  screamed!  The  deck  was  crowded,  the; boats- 
in  readiness  to  lower  at  any . mordent,  while  loud  above  all  we  heard 
the  constant  roar  of  our  cannon.    Then  the  captain  did  a  daring 
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thing.  I  think  he  was  afraid  to  rush  on  any  farther,  and  chose  the 
lesser  of  two  evils — either  to  rush  fast  inland  or  stand  and  fight. 
He  did  the  latter,  and  I  tell  you  our  brave  blue  jackets  poured  out 
rain  of  fire  vengeance!  when  crash  went  the  periscope!  We  saw 
it  fly  in  splinters,  then  scatter  on  the  foam. 

One  great  cheer  rang  out,  for  we  were  saved  and  the  nasty  little 
demon  put  out  of  commission. — .  . 

This  news  en  route  to  England  filled  Mount  Hermon  with  deep- 
est solicitude  for  the  safe  arrival  at  Southampton  of  the  '^Danube". 
Mrs.  Jackson  and  Brazilia  with  fondest  affection  and  simplest  faith 
committed  'Tapa"  to  the  great  and  Chief  Captain  of  the  Sea. 

While  awaiting  later  letters  and  before  the  return  of  McDonald 
up  country,  behold!  a  word  was  whispered  in  Mount  Hermon  that 
Fattle  was  dangerously  ill  again — that  the  doctor  was  quite  unable 
to  walk,  that  a  leg  at  least  would  have  to  be  amputated,  and  that  in 
short  the  X  rays  of  New  York  only  would  sufiice  to  fathom  the  di- 
sease, and  that  Dr.  Fattle  was  being  carried  by  twenty  men  to  the 
Coast.  He  had  been  up  country,  and  contracted  what  was  supposed 
his  death  disease. 

There  was  another  way  down  country  to  reach  the  train,  than 
by  Mount  Hermon.  But  the  doctor  had  always  a  special  liking  to 
pass  there.  His  Prussian  propensity  for  spying  around,  and  prying 
into  people's  affairs,  and  sowing  seeds  of  discord  had  not  left  him 
even  now  in  bed. 

Again  I  draw  on  Brooks'  notes.    They  say — 

''I  can  see  him  now  in  his  covered  stretcher,  resting  in  the  shade 
of  a  great  tree  by  the  path  with  eyes  shut,  his  body  prone  and  arms 
hanging  limp.  There  he  is,  the  very  embodiment  of  helplessness 
and  object  of  pity — pity  for  himself,  poor  man,  going  to  lose  his  leg, 
and  more  than  probably  his  life — even  before  they  get  him  down 
country  for  he  is  suffering  terribly — so  he  says.  Then  too  look  at 
the  dangers  of  an  ocean  voyage!  Of  all  places  in  South  American 
waters  in  times  like  those,  amid  subs  and  lawless  raiders — besides  an 
operation  on  top  of  it  all.  Surely  pity  for  Fattle  would  naturally 
gush  up,  and  pity  for  his  family;  for  he  has  a  wife  and  tots. 

Look  at  him,  being  carried  by  ten  men  at  a  time.  He  is  big  and 
and  fat.  Yes,  Fattle  grew  fat!  Why  should  it  not  take  ten  men 
to  carry  him  over  sandy  wastes  of  many  leagues  and  under  scorch- 
ing suns?  These  ten  men  needed  rest,  that  is,  it  took  other  ten  to 
take  turns,  so  twenty  natives  accompanied  the  caravan. 

Before  they  reached  Mount  Hermon,  Jackson  being  en  voyage 
long  enough  to  have  arrived,  but  not  for  letters  to  reach  from  Lon- 
don to  his  wife  to  assure  her — There,  concocted  in  the  vehicle,  or 
before  entering  it — it  really  doesn't  matter  which — What  does  matter 
is  that  Fattle  concocted  the  following  story,  and  sent  it  down  with  a 
man  to  Mount  Hermon  before  his  o^wii  arrival  in  the  go-cart  or,  rather, 
"go-bed". 

Here  is  the  news  which  our  worthy  doctor  sent  to  Mount  Her- 
mon:— 
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"Dr.  Jackson  dead.    He  fell  dead  on  the  street  in  London.'* 
These  startling  words  came  straight,  his  messenger  stating  that 
Fattle  saw  it  in  the  Journal  de  Comercio  Rio — no  word  of  condolence, 
however,  either  from  Dr.  Fattle  or  his  wife  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 
No! 

All  Mount  Hermon  went  into  perfect  consternation!  Poor 
Mrs.  Jackson  tried  to  keep  calm  and  asked  everyone  not  to  discuss 
it  in  the  presence  of  little  Brazilia. 

Happily,  at  last,  a  letter  reached  his  wife  from  Dr.  Jackson 
dated  after  the  Fattle  news.  This  cleared  the  air,  and  heartfelt 
joy  of  Mrs.  Jackson  was  shared  by  many  more. 

(But  to  return  to  the  father  of  such  sensation — Yes,  father  and 
fosterer  of  the  awful  statement  sent  to  Jackson's  wife  in  the  woods 
of  Brazil  far  from  her  own  home  and  people — fathered  the  news 
that  had  not  appeared  in  the  Rio  paper  at  all  nor  any  such  despatch 
ever  reached  Brazil.)  Well!  this  is  the  man  who  is  now  lying  on  a 
stretcher  in  a  supposed  state  of  danger  and  helplessness.  The  ve- 
hicle arrives  at  Hermon,  the  sun  sinking  toward  the  horizon.  The 
native  carriers  are  all  completely  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
distemper  which  disturbs  the  equilibrium  and  pedestrian  organs  of 
the  doctor.  In  fact,  they  don't  know  until  this  day  that  the  former 
cancer  in  the  doctor's  jaw  was  not  cancer  at  all.  So  now  the  twenty 
men  who,  paid  so  much  apiece  for  footing  before  and  behind 
Fattle,  are  blissfully  ignorant  that  the  proneness  of  the  doctor — 
his  legs  limp,  his  arms  helpless,  his  head  carefully  kept  on  an  easy 
pillow — they  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  real  facts  in  this  case — 
that  is,  inside  the  case  in  their  hands.  For  the  vehicle  looks  really 
like  some  big  case  or  crate,  with  bars  in  plenty,  about  eight  inches 
apart,  and  possibly  three  feet  high,  all  around  the  oblong  carrage  which 
is  covered  with  canvas  on  top  and  open  on  the  sides  to  let  in  plenty 
of  air  to  the  doctor. 

McDonald  takes  Brooks  and  another  man  staying  a  little  while 
at  Mount  Hermon  to  call  on  the  ''sick".  The  caravan  is  stationed 
outside  Mount  Hermon. 

The  visiting  party  finds  the  men  smoking  and  sitting  around. 
The  ''foreman"  of  Fattle  meets  them  saying — 

"You  must  talk  in  whispers — that  is,  at  least  quite  low!" 

"Certainly",  says  McDonald,  who  led  the  way  to  the  man  with- 
in the  bars. 

McDonald  bows — extending  his  hand  through  the  bars  to  the 
proffered  hand  of  Fattle.    The  others  do  likewise,  one  by  one. 

"We  are  sorry  for  you,  Dr.  Fattle  and  for  your  wife  and  children", 
say  they,  earnestly  but  quietly. 

"Yes,  I  am  being  carried — I  can't  speak  much."  replies  the  doctor 
with  a  wan  smile. 

"Oh,  no,  please  don't  try,"  say  the  men  with  suppressed  voices- 
Circumstances  made  it  impossible  to  stay  long.    The  men  with- 
drew, bowing  to  Fattle  and  wishing  him  the  best  possible  voyage. 
At  dawn  the  next  day  in  the  cool,  they  start  again.    It  would 
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yet  take  several  days  to  reach  the  Coast.  The  doctor  might  collapse 
before  then,  but  he  didn't.  He  stood  the  journey  well.  Most 
healthy  men  would,  carried  by  twenty  nice  natives,  careful  to  lay 
him  down  at  his  request  at  any  moment,  ready  to  wait  on  him  with 
sympathy  and  real  grace. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  caravan  longer  nor  stay  with  the  doctor 
on  train  nor  boat  en  route  to  the  commercial  metropolis  of  America. 
But  we  now  meet  him  there.  There  he  is!  in  the  X  ray  hospital. 
Carried  carefully  from  the  boat,  he  is  in  the  spacious  cool  room  where 
patients  of  uncertain  character  are  put  awaiting  examination.  .  .  . 

Preliminaries  by  Dr.  X. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Dr.  Solomon  Fattle". 

"Yes!  Dr.  Fattle". 

"Where  from?" 

"Brazil". 

"Ah!  Brazil". 

"How  old  are  you?" 

Fifty-five  years.  Doctor". 

"Are  you  married  or  single?" 

"Married". 

"Children?" 

"Two,  Doctor", 

"That's  very  nice". 

"Now  you  will  be  cared  for  by  an  orderly.  Good  afternoon.  I 
will  call  at  ten  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  with  the  X  Ray  Doctor".  . 

"Whom  do  you  mean  Dr.  X — that  Fattle  who  was  here  the  other 
year  complaining  of  cancer  in  the  jaw?",  inquires  Nurse  Sarah. 

"Exactly  he",  replies  the  doctor.  These  two,  Nurse  Sarah  and 
Dr.  X  are  old  "standby s"  in  the  hospital.  They  recall  the  case  at 
once,  as  it  made  an  indelible  impression  that  a  man  would  come  from 
Brazil  for  cancer  treatment  and  find  it  was  toothache.  The  nurse 
and  doctor  gave  one  look  at  each  other  and  laughed  as  medical  people 
know  how  in  rare  farce  cases — for  to  confess  the  truth  farce  medical 
cases  are  rare. 

"What  in  the  world  does  he  think  he  has  now?"  asks  Nurse 
S.  with  another  bounding  laugh,  which  the  Doctor  echoed  resistless- 

ly. 

•  *I  preferred  awaiting  Dr,  Z.  before  going  into  that"  says  Dr.  X. 
"You  see,  I  was  afraid  I  might  laugh  in  his  face  and  you  know  that 
would  never  do  professionally", 

"No,  certainly  doctor,  but  here  alone,  of  course,  we  are  not 
heard",  and  the  Nurse  again  held  her  sides  shaking  uncontrollably. 

"You  see  he  is  quite  helpless  ostensibly.  Nurse,  and  you  must 
put  on  all  gravity  and  not  even  suggest  to  him  that  he  is  not  sick". 

"But  the  fact  is  he  looks  as  fat  and  healthy  as  a  fish",  says  Dr. 
X,  and  again  they  laugh  unrestrainedly.  .  . 

"Good  morning  Dr.  Z.  I  called  personally  to  talk  over  a  case 
arrived  last  evening". 
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'mat's  the  case?" 

"Well,  Dr.  Z.  that's  just,  it.  We  will  see  to-day,  but  I  wanted 
to  put  you  on  guard.  The  man  was  here  before  with  toothache,  and 
I  think,  by  the  general  look  of  him,  he  has  less  than  that  now,  but  we 
will  see"  

Strictly  at  ten  Dr.  Fattle  was  in  the  X  Ray  Examination  Room. 
The  other  nurses  know  nothing  of  Fattle  and  hover  around,  ready 
for  some  dreadful  case,  as  the  patient  is  reported  from  Brazil,  lying 
helpless. 

''Show  me  your  pulse,  please",  says  Dr.  Z. 
"Dr.  X.  please  put  down— 'Good'  ". 

"Now  for  temperature!    Please  hold  this  under  your  tongue, 

sir". 

After  sufficient  time,  pulling  the  thermometer  out.  Dr.  Z.  says: — 
"Dr.  put  down— 'good'  ". 

"Well!  that — that's  good — pulse  and  temperature,"  says  Dr.  Z. 
cheerily. 

"But  it's  not  my  pulse  nor  temperature  that's  wrong,  doctor. 
It's  my— It's  my  limb!  !" 

"Your  limb!  Why,  yes;  we'll  soon  see  to  that!"  replies  Dr.  Z. 
gravely. 

Dr.  Fattle  had  been  stripped  of  all  embarrassing  clothing  and 
dressed  for  examination  by  an  orderly.  The  powerful  rays  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  doctor's  thigh.  Again  and  again  the  keen 
and  clever  surgeons  search  for  some  clue  to  Fattle's  utter  inability 
to  walk  and  to  his  helplessly-prone  position.  The  pain  in  the  thigh, 
Fattle  states,  comes  and  goes.  The  rays  are  focussed  on  said  place 
of  pain,  again  and  again!  !  The  doctors  agree  with  increasing  certainty 
that  there  is  nothing  at  ail. 

"We  can  find  nothing,  sir"  says  the  great  specialist,  Dr.  Z. 

"How  amazing!"  says  Fattle  with  face  lengthening  out. 

The  doctors  withdraw.  Nurse  Sarah,  from  whom  I  obtained 
these  details,  was  permitted  in  their  consultation.  They  withdraw 
to  a  room  well  away  from  Dr.  Fattle's.  .  .  . 

"This  beats  all  I  have  ever  tried",  says  Dr.  Z.  with  an  oath, 
•  which  to  do  him  justice  the  doctor  very  rarely  indulged.  The  medical 
men  look  one  upon  the  other  then  at  Nurse  Sarah,  whose  face  is  pro- 
vokingly  laughter — producing. 

"You  see  this  is  no  case  of  ultra  nervousness  or  mental  illusion. 
It  is  simple  sham.    Dr.  Z.  I  know  this  man  of  old. 

"He  is  playing  the  same  game  as  before,  only  with  more  ado  and 
bare-faced  pretention.  At  least,  last  time  he  had  something — that 
is,  let  us  hope  so — but  now!  !" — 

Dr.  X.  continued — 

"Of  course  medical  etiquette  would  force  us  to  show  courtesy — 
but  I  think  this  is  entirely  too  much  of  a  farce". 

"Yes,  let  us  walk  him  around  and  see  what  he'll  do!  "suggests 
abruptly  the  shrewd  Dr.  Z.  shrugging  his  shoulders.  They  return 
to  Fattle, 
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*'Dr.  Fattle,  we  pronounce  you  a  well  man.  Your  long  trip  by 
land  and  sea  must  have  completely  removed  any  bad  symptoms. 
As  a  medical  authority  and  expert  in  X  Ray  matters,  I  pronounce 
your  limb  completely  sound". 

"Dr.  Fattle^s  face  was  a  study  while  the  doctor  gave  the  pro- 
nouncement.   He  was  about  to  reply  when  Dr.  Z.  interjected — 

"Dr.  X.  please  help  Dr.  Fattle  on  that  side  and  I  will  help  him 
on  this.  Nurse!  call  the  orderly  with  Dr.  Fattle's  own  clothes  and 
retire  please — 

Now,  Dr.  X,  let's  help  him. 

"Up  you  come,  sir!  Keep  leaning  on  us!  There  you  are — 
very  slowly — still  steadily  on — See  that!  how  he  walks  handsomely! 
Now  then,  Dr.  Fattle,  a  little  faster — still  a  little  faster!" 

"Now  a  small  trot!" 

"Now  alone,  Fattle!" 

"There  you  go!  See  him  go  all  alone!" 

"Good  for  you,  Fattle!"  simultaneously  exclaim  the  doctors. 
"See  him  go  all  alone!"  they  shout  again  encouragingly. 
"Now,  come  back  to  uis!" 

"Fattle  faces  the  two  men  who  look  toward  him  with  apparent 
admiration,  saying  "Well  done  indeed,  Fattle!" — 

"Now  you  are  0.  K.  Please  report  at  the  Registrar's  office. 
The  orderly  will  accompany  you  there" — bidding  Fattle  "Good 
Day'. 

The  night  of  that  same  day.  Dr.  Fattle  appeared  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Allan's  on  Fifth  Avenue  with  a  neat  and  handsome  little  box 
containing  letters. 

TRYING  THE  AUNT  AGAIN 

"How  do  you  do,  Dr.  Fattle?"  says  Mrs.  Allan,  at  once  re- 
cognizing him,  meeting  that  personage  at  her  front  door  as  she  her- 
self was  about  to  go  out. 

"Enter,  please.  Hang  up  your  hat  and  come  into  the  parlor, 
doctor"— All  this  almost  with  one  breath,  and  before  the  doctor  had 
hardly  time  to  salute  his  hostess. 

"Be  seated,  here!"  says  the  lady,  pointing  to  a  nice  soft  chair. 

The  doctor  did  not  lay  the  neat  little  oblong  box  in  the  hall, 
but  still  held  it  in  his  left  hand. 

"I  am  in  great  haste,"  says  he  with  unique  suavity. 

"I  am  come  to  you  again,  Mrs.  Allan,  in  respect  to  McDonald." 

"Yes?"  says  the  lady  encouragingly. 

"This  box  contains  letters.  They  will  speak  to  you  and  yours 
far  more  effectively  than  my  words.  Please  look  them  over  as  soon 
as  po^ssible  and  confer- with  your  brothers  for  I  feel  sure,  if  they  see 
them,  they  will  never  consent  to  her  marriage  with  McDonald. 

"The  urgency  of  your  acting  at  once  is  that  I  will  show  these 
same  letters  to  my  Board  in  New  York,  and  they,  in  turn,  will  show 
them,  through  some  intermediary,  to  McDonald's  friep.4sjn  London, 
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So  there  you  have  the  gist  of  my  errand  here."  says  the  doctor,  ruddy 
and  radiant. 

''Have  I  entire  liberty  to  read  all  that  is  herein?"  enquires  Mrs. 
Allan,  receiving  the  box  with  a  bow. 

"Frankly  yours",  as  they  say  in  Brazil. 

Mrs.  Allan  laid  the  box  on  the  parlor  table  and  sat  down. 

"I  have  been  guessing  that  my  suggestion  here  some  time  ago 
did  not  pan  out,  and  I  think  this  batch  in  the  box  will  do  the  trick," 
says  Fattle  with  a  deep,  sepulchral  gurgle,  but  showing  some  nervous- 
•  ness. 

'Well,  I  acted  at  once  on  your  suggestions,  doctor",  says  the  lady 
earnestly.  "I  chose  the  choicest  young  man.  I  had  him  here  with 
my  niece,  they  met  several  times  since,  but  I  don't  think  he  and  she 
have  made  much  headway,"  says  the  aunt,  rather  ruefully. 

"No,  I  feared  not.  But  this!  this!  !  You  will  see  when  you  read 
this  batch  of  letters,"  pointing  ominously  to  the  box. 

"But,  Dr.  Fattle,  you  did  not  come  all  the  way  from  Brazil  just 
to  carry  this  box  to  me!"  says  the  lady  with  wide-open  surprise  in 
her  tone  and  face. 

"No!"  says  Fattle  flatly.  "I  could,  of  course,  have  mailed  them, 
but,  you  see,  there  is  much  value  in  personal  direction,  personal  ma- 
gnetism, etc.,  and  I  felt  it  altogether  important  that  I  see  to  this 
matter  myself." 

"You  see  some  of  my  Company  favor  discouraging  the  McDo- 
nald mining  enterprise,  and  that  is  a  chief  reason  I  wished  to  come 
personally  so  as  to  see  those  favoring  me — see  them  alone — don't 
you  see  ?" 

"But  your  Directors  would  not  admit  running  home  every  now 
and  then  just  to  tell  tales  on  McDonald",  says  the  New  York  woman, 
showing  incredulity. 

It  was  now  Fattle's  time  to  feign,  which  feigning  he  had,  or 
fancied  he  had,  down  to  a  science. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Allan,  what  you  say  is  true,  and,  since  it  is  true, 
I  must  needs  fix  up  some  plausible  and  indeed  some  unanswerable 
excuse;  and  here  it  is!  I  was  sick.  I  was  very  sick  in  Brazil.  I 
was  quite  unable  to  walk.  My  wife  wrote  home  in  alarm  that  my 
limb  was  quite  disabled,  and  that  immediate  attention  must  be  given 
to  avoid  imperilling  amputation.  You  see  it  is  great  to  have  a  wife 
who  is  strictly  one  with  her  husband,"  says  the  doctor. 

"And  so  you  put  it  over  them  again,  Fattle?"  says  the  elderly 
Mrs.  Allan,  laughing  hugely,  remembering  the  toothache. 

"Yes,  and  you  are  the  only  one  in  New  York  who  knows  how 
completely  I  duped  them".  "And  you're  quite  well  again?"  laughed 
Mrs.  Allan. 

"Oh,  quite.  I  was  in  the  hospital  you  know  and  came  out  quite 
cured.    Yes,  quite  cured,  Mrs.  Allan!" 

Ordinarily,  such  bare-facedness  would  have  short  shrift.  But 
let  us  recall  that  Mrs.  Allan  was  intensely  anxious  to  thwart  her 
niece,  largely  from  selfish  reasons.    She  had  no  daughter  of  her  own, 
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and  she  knew  her  talented  and  charming  niece  settled  in  New  York 
would  add  much  to  her  own  pleasure  and  influence ;  this  was  reason 
enough  to  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Allan's  inordinate  social  ambition. 

"I  think  you  clever,  Dr.  Fattle,  and  your  suggestion  of  heading 
off  my  niece  has  given  not  a  little  pleasure  to  Mr.  Allan  and  to  me. 
But,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  I  don't  think  we  have  "headed  her 
off". 

"This  box,  unfavorable  and  derogatory  to  him,  will  certainly 
do  it,  Mrs.  Allan.  It  is  a  gathering  I  have  carefully  made,  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  when  you  and  yours  examine  the  budget,  your  niece  will 
drop  McDonald  like  lead  falls  into  the  sea." 

"I  must  go  now!  for  I  have  intercepted  your  own  going  out." 

"Keep  quiet  about  my  sickness.  That  is  a  matter  I  "am  working 
to  secure  sympathy  from  my  Board,  and  getting  expenses  paid. 
But  you  and  I  have  enough  in  common  to  pass  over  that.  You  see 
it  is  all  important,  I  repeat,  to  give  immediate  and  fullest  attention 
to  the  letters  for  your  niece's  sake. 

Send  the  box  to  the  Hoffman  House  not  later  than  the  day  after 
tomorrow.    I  will  get  it  there  addressed  to  me." 

"Must  you  go  at  once,  doctor?" 

"Yes,  I  am  very  tired — quite  exhausted  and  I  will  go  right  to 
my  hotel". 

"Well,  thank  you  for  again  trying  to  help  me.  Dr.  Fattle.  But 
I  must  say  I  am  in  grave  doubts  as  to  this  matter.  It  seems  like 
so  much  interference  in  other  people's  affairs",  says  she,  with  some 
twinges  of  conscience. 

"You  must  not  allow  that  feeling.  Feel  it,  rather,  a  sacred  and 
dominant  duty."  So  saying,  the  doctor  was  now,  with  hat  in  hand, 
bowing  at  the  door. 

A  HEROINE'S  TRAGIC  DEATH 

Mrs.  Jackson  to  her  mother. 

"My  Darling  Mother: — 

Your  last  has  just  come.  I  can't  tell  you  how  your  letters  al- 
ways comfort  me.  This  one  was  read  aloud  with  Brazilia  on  my 
knee. 

You  know  by  this  time  Jack  was  on  the  "Danube"  when  she  was 
chased  by  a  submarine.  Well,  he  arrived  safely  at  London,  and  then 
home  to  Edinburgh.  He  is  being  well  received  at  all  points,  and  we 
are  assured  by  a  deeper  confidence  than  mere  human  optimism,  that 
his  mission  will  be  very  successful. 

But,  Oh  mother!  do  you  know  that  Jack  was  in  London  during 
that  terrible  air  raid?  Babies  were  killed,  school  children  at  two 
or  three  points  in  East  London  schools,  many  of  them  killed  and  in- 
jured. A  policeman,  just  gone  out  to  duty,  ran  forward  to  prevent 
two  girls  from  stepping  out  of  doors  to  see  a  bomb  descending,  kept 
the  girls  in,  but  the  bomb  burst  at  his  feet  and  killed  him  instantly. 
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His  little  girl  was  killed  at  school,  and  the  mother,  now  left  entirely- 
alone,  appeared  at  a  great  mass  meeting  to  demand  reprisals.  She 
said  :— 

"My  husband  had  been  away  only  a  few  minutes  when  I  looked 
out  and  saw  him  run  to  warn  back  some  girls.  He  saved  them, 
but  lost  his  own  life.  My  darling  girlie  is  gone  too  and  I  ask  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  this  back  in  Germany". 

Is  that  right,  mother?  "Vengeance  is  Mine:  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord",  and,  of  course,  this  is  what  we  have  been  always 
taught  and,  no  doubt,  God  will  repay,  but  I  wonder  does  He  expect 
reprisals  to  be  the  pay,  and  Allied  air-men  the  perpetrators  of  the  pay  ? 
Surely  it  is  an  awful  time,  and  if  prayer  ever  was  needed  it  is  now. — 
Yes,  needed  by  the  whole  world.    It  looks  like  hell  let  loose! 

Jack's  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  a  school-teacher  rose  sobbing 
and  said  : — 

"My  three  children  were  in  school  with  me.  Not  one  of  them 
escaped".  Then  he  broke  down — a  great,  strong  man.  Was  it 
any  wonder,  mother,  that  that  poor  teacher  cried  at  the  meeting  ? 

This  reminds  me  of  Jack's  own  danger.  I  got  such  a  terrible 
shock  from  his  letter  off  the  boat  at  St.  Vincent;  but  we  all  thanked 
God  that  he,  and  the  whole  ship,  were  saved  and  that  he  has  now  been 
safely  at  home  for  some  weeks. 

But,  mother,  I  hesitate  exceedingly  to  tell  you  of  the  nasty  news 
sent  direct  from  Dr.  Fattle  to  Mount  Hermon  to  the  effect  that  dear 
Jack  fell  dead  in  London.  I  was  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
the  St.  Vincent  news  when  this  came  across  country,  stating  a  des- 
patch of  the  biggest  paper  in  South  America,  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
recorded  Jack's  death. 

I  grew  numb  when  I  heard  it.  I  seemed  calm. — Yes,  I  kept  an 
outward  calm;  but  my  heart  stood  still  and  I  am  not  at  all  over  the 
effects,  darling  mother. 

Pray  for  us.  Tell  the  minister.  Dr.  Fraser  that  I  not  a  little 
appreciate  his  mention  of  me,  particularly  in  pulpit  prayers.  Then, 
I  know  that  hundreds  of  hearts  join  with  him.  This  does  give  me 
great  calm. 

I  was  much  moved  by  the  death  of  dear  Nurse  Nina  at  the  war. 
What  a  lovely  girl  she  was!  What  times  we  used  to  have  at  school! 
Yes,  I  cry  when  I  think  of  that  laughing,  rollicking,  rosy-cheeked 
school  girl  now  sacrificed. 

MRS.  JACKSON  PREDICTS  HER  DEATH 

This  reminds  me,  mother,  to  tell  you  to  be  prepared  for  my 
departure.  I  don't  want  you  to  make  too  much  of  this  remark,  but 
I  feel,  somehow,  that  the  series  of  trials,  coming  as  they  do,  in  a  heap, 
will  be  really  more  than  I  can  bear.  First,  Baby  Brazilia  getting 
almost  killed  with  the  stone.  Then  Jack's  narrow  escape  at  sea  and 
also,  and  chiefly,  that  utterly  unfounded,  and  demon-directed,  news 
of  his  death  have  all  been  hard  on  me,  mother. 
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Lili  doesn't  know  what  I'm  writing  to  you  now,  but  she  sees  my 
tearful  face  and  she  is  patting  me  and  saying: — 

"Poor  mama!  don't  cry",  but  I  can't  help  it,  mother.  I  think 
I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  I  can't  hang  together  much  longer. 
Kiss  brothers  and  darling  sister  Annie.  Tell  father  that  he  has  been 
a  good  father  to  me,  and  that  God  will  honor  and  greatly  bless  his 
faithful,  family  prayers  where  I  am  always  held  up  in  strong  arms  of 
faith. 

THE  BRAVE  GENTLE  APPRECIATIVE  WOMAN 

Tell  the  circle  of  neighbors,  and  friends,  that  I  much  appreciate 
all  their  loving  hands  did  for  me  and,  especially,  the  recent  box  so 
large  and  full  and  such  well-chosen  articles. 

I  must  close  now,  as  Lili  is  crying  to  be  put  to  bed.  The  darling 
child!  I  am  sure  no  harm  will  befall  her,  for  the  loving  Father's  ten- 
derness will  be  around  her — and  the  true  Shepherd  will  keep  His  own 
lamb. 

Now,  mother,  don't  you  cry  when  you  read  this  and  say: — 
''Oh,  if  Mary  had  only  stayed  teaching  in  this  country!" 
Please  never  say  that.    These  have  been  the  happiest,  fruit- 
fullest  years  of  my  life.    I  would  have  come,  even  were  it  for  far  less 
time. 

Fare  you  well,  my  own  darling  mother.  We  shall  meet  with 
many  more — Yes,  many  from  Inland  Brazil — in  the  morning,  mother. 
That's  it,  darling  mother,  in  the  morning!  ! 

Lili  sends  Grandma  many  kisses. 

Goodbye,  mother,  my  own  darling  mother. 

MARY." 

THE  TERRIBLE  TELEGRAM 

A  cable  reached  Dr.  Jackson  in  Edinburgh.  He  happened  in 
at  the  moment  of  the  telegraphic  uniformed  messenger's  appearance. 
His  mother  handed  him  the  cable  enveloped,  when  in  the  study  writing 
a  reply  to  Mary's  last  letter.  It  looked  so  usual,  and  harmless, 
that  he  tore  open  the  covering  with  hardly  a  turn  aside — His  mother 
scarcely  waited  and  was  off  to  her  duties  when  she  heard  a  groan. 
She  ran  back  found  her  son  ashen  pale  and  in  semi-unconsciousness. 
She  grasped  the  cable,  open  before  him,  and  read: — 

''Mrs.  Jackson  dead".  Only  three  bare  words  but  a  bolt  from 
the  blue.  First  thought  was  for  her  boy,  stricken  with  the  awful 
and  unexpected  news.  She  called  her  husband,  and  they  carried  him 
to  a  lounge.  It  was  only  a  few  moments,  however,  when  Dr.  Jackson 
recovered  consciousness  and  was  able  to  heed  the  full  meaning  of 
the  message. 

"My  poor  Mary!"  No  floods  of  tears  to  soothe  and  relieve  the 
terrible  tension. 

"I  must  go  at  once",  he  said. 

"Yes,  Jack,  that  is  the  thing  to  do,"  replies  the  father. 
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''Think  of  Lili!"  again  speaks  the  doctor  and  now  burst  into  un- 
controllable weeping.  It  was  that  which  helped  him  back  to  himself. 
Those  wonderful  fountains  of  waters  which  bless  childhood,  youth, 
and  old  age  alike.  .  .  . 

"The  next  boat  leaves  Southampton  to-morrow  noon.  I  can 
make  it  by  the  midnight  train  to  London  and  the  boat  train  from 
there". 

"Exactly,  my  boy,"  says  his  father.  "You  have  always  been  a 
man  of  promptness  and  decision." 

"You  must  take  the  darling  home.  Jack,"  says  the  mother  with 
a  sob. 

"What  do  you  mean,  mother?  Mary  will  have  been  buried 
now.  They  can't  keep  a  body  in  the  tropics  more  than  a  few  hours", 
replies  the  doctor,  with  another  burst  of  sobbing  which  almost  shook 
him  off  the  lounge. 

"I  see  you  so  naturally  revert  to  your  poor  wife,  Jack.  But  I 
was  thinking  of  Lili,"  replies  the  mother,  now  pressing  her  hand  on 
his  forehead  as  only  mother  knows  how. 

"Yes,  mother!  But  who  knows  if  I'll  ever  see  the  child  either. 
We  know  nothing  now  of  the  cause  of  poor  Mary's  death.  It  may 
be  fever.  It  may  be  Lili  will  catch  it  too  and  die,"  says  the  doctor, 
not  so  much  morbidly,  as  really  knowing  something  of  tropical  life. 

"We  will  trust  now.  Jack,  and  not  be  afraid."  I  will  give  you 
two  verses  to  help  you.  "What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in 
Thee."  That's  now,  my  dear  boy.  We  are  all  afraid,  both  father 
and  I  share  deeply  your  fear  for  Lili.  But  the  best  way  we  can  help 
her  at  this  moment  is  by  way  of  this  verse — Trust,  confide  in  Him, 
roll  onto  Him  your  fears.    The  second  verse  is: — 

"I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid."  "That  is,  faith  makes  fear 
fly  away." 

There  were  quite  a  few  more  than  Mrs.  McFadden,  his  sister,  and 
their  father  and  mother,  at  the  station  seeing  Jack  off — the  very  sta- 
tion where  a  few  years  ago  the  Jackson  family  welcomed  to  its  bosom 
the  splendid  Canadian  girl,  full  of  beauty  and  pride  and  the  charm 
and  power  of  a  great  purpose. 

"We  will  hold  you  up,  and  the  little  one,  all  your  weary  way 
across  the  sea,"  says  his  mother,  as  she,  and  his  father  were  the  last 
to  say  "Good  Bye". 

"Yes,"  says  Jackson,  senior,  holding  his  son's  hand  tight,  "and 
the  family  altar  will  never  forget  you". 

Mrs.  Jackson,  after  she  had  written  to  her  mother,  put  Lili 
to  bed,  but  no  sleep  would  come  to  herself.  In  the  morning  she  was 
quite  unable  to  get  up,  and  the  native  teacher  went  over  to  call  Mrs. 
Brooks.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  at  once.  He  seemed  unable  to 
diagnose  exactly  the  case.  No  wonder!  It  was  fever  of  some  kind. 
But  the  exact  nature  of  it  he  did  not  know.  The  fact  was,  the  series 
of  shocks,  recurring  as  they  did,  were  too  much  for  even  Mrs.  Jack- 
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son's  brave,  strong  nature.  Her  system  was  laid  exposed  to  any 
disease  which  might  come  along.    She  lived  only  a  few  days. 

Mr.  McDonald  was  away  down  country  on  business.  Brooks 
was  on  hand  with  his  wife.  The  natives  did  everything  to  show  their 
tender  sympathy.  But  the  end  came  soon,  so  suddenly,  that  it 
shocked  all  those  miners  and  their  families. 

Brooks  prepared  a  plain  coffin,  the  best  possible  there.  It  was 
lined  with  white.    Brass  tacks  and  black  trimming  looked  becoming. 

But  that  humble  casket  contained  the  body  of  one  of  God's 
chosen  ones,  one  of  His  most  richly — endowed  and  most  gracious 
servants. 

The  natives  all  came  to  get  one  more  look  at  the  sweet  face 
before  it  was  carried  to  the  grave.  The  darling  Brazilia  could  not 
fully  understand,  but  her  weeping  was  simply  indescribable.  The 
last  ones  to  look  in  before  the  lid  was  screwed  down  were  Mrs.  Brooks 
with  Lili  in  her  arms. 

It  was  thought  best  not  to  take  Brazilia  to  the  grave^.  Mrs. 
Brooks  told  her  after  the  cortege  was  gone . 

^'Your  mamma  was  very  sick,  and  God  took  her  to  live  with 
Him.  She  will  never  be  sick  more.  She  is  gone  to  a  lovely  place 
where  there  is  no  hot  sun,  nor  mosquitoes,  nor  bugs,  nor  any  bitter- 
ness. She  will  be  dressed  in  the  loveliest  robes,  and  your  mamma, 
always  so  beautiful,  will  be  far  lovelier  than  when  here." 

"But  when  will  I  see  her?  Will  mamma  come  back  soon?" 
sobbed  Lili,  ''and  will  papa  come?" 

Mrs.  Brooks  put  her  head  down  on  Lili's  and  sobbed  too.  What 
could  she  reply  to  that  ?  But,  bethinking  her  that  the  doctor  would 
certainly  be  en  route,  she  said: — 

''Yes,  papa  will  come."  She  did  not  dare  tell  her  it  would  be  at 
least  three  weeks  before  he  could  arrive. 

"But  where  will  they  put  mamma  in  that  box?  Where  did 
they  take  mamma?"  still  persisted  the  child. 

There  will  be  a  tree  grow  up  where  they  put  mamma.  It  will 
be  a  great,  spreading,  fine-looking  tree.  The  leaves  will  be  lovely 
and  large.  People  will  like  to  go  there  to  get  its  shade.  They  will 
wait  awhile  under  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful  tree,  and  when  they  go 
away,  they  will  take  some  of  the  leaves  to  their  homes. 

Other  people  will  come  to  see  these  leaves  and  pick  them  up — 
smell  them — saying: — 

"What  lovely,  lovely  leaves!"  In  that  way  the  tree  will  spread 
fragrance  far  up  country  and  away  beyond  the  sea. 
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Chapter  XIV 

A  CABLE  REACHES  McDONALD'S  GROVE 

Mrs.  Allan,  going  to  call  up  Evangeline,  suddenly  remembered 
that  she  with  her  parents  and  uncle  had  not  returned  from  their 
summer  home. 

Also,  Mrs.  Allan  and  her  husband  later  both  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  open  the  box.  The  greater  delicacy  and  sense 
of  fitness  of  things  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Allan  led  to  this  decision. 

Fettle  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  get  the  box  returned  with 
this  note: — 

"Dear  Dr.  Fattier— 

With  all  our  conversation  and  its  suddenness  and  haste 
yesterday,  I  quite  forgot  that  my  niece  is  at  their  summer  resort. 
They  are  due  in  New  York  in  a  few  days.  I  did  not  open  the 
box  herewith  returned. 

Yours  truly, 

MRS.  MARIA  ALLAN." 

Meanwhile  events  had  so  accumulated  that  McDonald  felt  it 
his  urgent  duty  to  get  home.  He  knew  Jackson  would  return  at 
once  because  of  the  baby.  In  fact,  a  cable  to  McDonald,  as  Jackson 
left  Edinburgh,  said  so.    But  McDonald  wanted  Jackson,  so  he  cabled : 

''Meet  me  with  baby  in  New  York.    We  embark  next  boat. 

Expect  letter." 

This  message  reached  Edinburgh  before  the  doctor  embarked 
for  Brazil.  From  there  it  caught  him  by  telephone  in  ship's  office, 
Southampton. 

McDonald  had  learned  at  the  city  of  Bahia  of  Fattle's  combin- 
ation of  letters,  and  that  his  sickness  and  helplessness  were  most 
probably  another  ruse  to  gain  sympathy  and  yet  more  perfectly 
manage  to  execute  the  letters  where  he  wished  them  to  do  most  harm. 
But  it  was  the  terrible  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  following  as  it  did, 
almost  immediately  after  the  news  alleging  her  husband's  death  in 
London,  which  finally  fixed  McDonald's  purpose  to  go  to  New  York. 
McDonald  must  act  with  great  promptness  well-directed.  This 
he  could  do.  His  executive  ability  was  never  more  at  best  than  in 
emergency.    When  cabling  Jackson,  he  also  wired  Brooks: — 

"Bring  Baby  with  great  care  to  the  Coast.  I  will  take  her  next 
New  York  boat  Thursday  to  meet  papa."  He  also  wrote  the 
following  characteristic  letter: — 
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"My  Very  Dear  Jackson: — 

Your  cable  received  and  immediately  I  sent  one  which,  no  doubt, 
will  change  your  route.  I  will  be  D.V.,  without  fail,  abroad  the  S.  S. 
* 'Tennyson"  with  the  most  precious  Brazilia.  I  am  writing  Brooks, 
having  already  wired  him  to  bring  baby  with  great  care.  You  can 
depend  upon  that.  Brooks  and  his  wife  will  pack  baby  up,  and  she 
will  ride  in  his  arm  on  horseback  to  the  station,  and  thence  with 
Brooks  to  the  Coast. 

The  sorrowful  previous  cable  to  you  I  cannot  comment  on  in  any 
adequate  degree, — more  details  when  we  meet.  Meanwhile,  I  wrote 
to  dear  Mrs.  Jackson^s  home  a  full  letter.  It  is  terrible  news  for 
them  and  most  terrible  for  you,  dear  brother.  We  will  talk  it  all 
over.  Meanwhile,  look  up  the  shipping  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New 
York,  and  you  will  find  exactly  when  the  S.  S.  ''Tennyson"  is  expected, 
and  you  will  sail  from  England  accordingly.  But  I  wanted  to  sug- 
gest that  you  arrive  in  New  York  a  day  or  two  previously  and  go  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Devins'  home  at  four  Riverside  Drive.  I  am  writing 
there  all  about  the  most  precious  one's  departure  and  about  baby's 
coming  and  your  meeting  us  there.  You  see,  I  cannot  tell  you  all 
now,  doctor,  but  y@ur  presence  in  New  York  on  my  arrival  will  have 
great  value.  My  letter  to  the  Devins  will  assure  you  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  Indeed,  they  would  be  glad  to  see  you  even  if  I  did  not 
write,  for  Mary  and  you  being  in  Brazil  has  been  of  great  interest 
to  my  friends  on  Riverside  Drive. 

Meanwhile,  adieu,  dear  Jackson.  Our  prayers  will  keep  us  to- 
gether, and  bring  baby  safe  to  you. 

s.  McDonald." 

There  was  a  thrill  of  no  ordinary  kind  for  Evangeline  Devins 
when  she  came  in  from  the  grove  with  a  clump  of  ferns,  and  her 
uncle  said: — 

"Vangie".  Here  is  a  cable  for  you.  It  arrived  about  ten  minutes 
ago." 

"Where  did  it  come  from.  Uncle?"  she  inquires  with  reddening 
cheeks. 

A  boy  brought  it  on  his  bicycle  from  the  Railroad  Station. 

Fear  and  trembling,  mingling  with  other  emotions,  Evangeline 
tore  open  the  envelope  and  read: — 

"Expect  McDonald  next  "Tennyson". 

Evangeline  could  not  speak,  but  gave  the  cable  to  her  uncle. 

Mr.  Devins  seemed  afflicted  with  the  same  speechlessness,. 
The  seven  years  since  they  saw  him,  and  all  that  had  occurred  be- 
tween, the  brave  girl  who  had  turned  other  offers  down,  and  Mc- 
Donald himself  so  long  away,  amid  good  and  evil  report —  and  success 
in  spite  of  all — all  this  seemed  to  read  itself  into  the  telegram.  The 
first  to  speak  was  Mr.  Devins — 

"Well!  I  am  glad  for  your  sake  and  for  his  sake,  Evangeline," 
says  her  uncle  now  with  firm  and  measured  tones. 
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**And  for  your  sake  too,  uncle/^  says  Vangie,  recovering  by  the 
helpful  calm  of  the  elder  one. 

"Why  for  my  sake,  Vangie?" 

"Because  you  will  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  after  your  own 
lovely  unselfish  manner — and  then  too,  uncle  Samuel,  for  your  sake  be- 
cause you  can  now  feel  more  free,  if  not  compelled  to  marry  yourself" — 
with  her  old-time  laugh. 

"Long  ago  I  resolved  never  to  marry.  But  when  you  came  to 
live  with  me,  that  resolve  was  strengthened.  Now  that  you  are 
likely  to  leave  me  soon,  I  don't  know  what  effect,  really,  it  will  have 
on  my  ancient  resolve.  Possibly  I  will  shut  up  house  and  go  to  live 
with  brother.  But  I  won't  be  in  a  hurry  about  that  if  I  will  at  all, 
Vangie." 

"There  is  a  lady  attending  the  brick  church,  uncle.  I  think  her 
church  manners,  at  least,  are  exceedingly  well-bred.  Sandy's  people 
told  me  the  other  day  that  her  name  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Summerfield,  a 
wealthy  widow,  living  not  two  miles  from  McDonald's  Grove." 

"A  widow!  Vangie,  just  fancy  your  calling  uncle's  attention  to  a 
widow!  !  " 

"Why  not,  Uncle  Samuel?  She  looks  young,  that  is,  young 
enough  for  you. 

"For  me,  Vangie?    How  old  do  you  think  I  am?" 

"Well,  of  course,  papa  and  Mrs.  Allan  are  older  than  you,  and  I 
think  you  were  born  four  years  later  than  either  of  them.  But  you 
don't  want  to  pass  for  a  young  man  do  you.  Uncle  Samuel  ?" 

He  laughed  uproariously  at  the  very  thought  of  his  being  old. 

"Why,  I  have  always  been  young,  child,  and  feel  so  now,  I  think 
if  I  lived  to  be  a  hundred  I  would  still  feel  forty",  replies  he,  again 
laughing. 

Evangeline's  quickness  to  see  where  to  get  in  a  compliment  nice- 
ly made  her  reply  with  great  earnestness,  looking  squarely  in  his  face 
with  those  fine,  amiable  eyes  and  delightful  smile  of  hers. 

"Forgive  me,  uncle  if  I  have  been  untactful  in  referring  to  your 
age.  Yes,  you  are  young  and  handsome,  and  the  most  delightful 
friend". 

"Excepting  another",  says  her  uncle,  now  wishing  to  rail  a  little. 

"Well,  we  mustn't  make  the  comparison.  You  are  right  that 
he  has  a  place  all  his  own"  replies  the  girl,  coloring  down  to  her  plump, 
handsomely-set  neck. 

"But  I  do  think  it  would  be  nice  for  you  to  meet  Mrs.  Summer- 
field,  and  I  am  going  to  plan  that  with  the  minister  of  the  brick 
churQh." 

"Don't  you  do  such  a  thing,  Vangie,"  says  he,  now  coloring  al- 
most as  badly  as  his  niece  a  moment  ago. 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  will  if  you  won't  really  hinder  me." 

"I  will  hinder  you  right  now,  Vangie.  How  do  you  know  what 
other  nice  Canadian  lassie  I  am  interested  in",  says  the  uncle  with 
bantering  tone. 

"Of  course  not.    But  I  was  silly  enough  to  think  that  you  never 
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thought  of  such  matters  as  marriage.  I  mean  your  own.  And  that 
is  why  I  introduced  it  to-day,  perhaps  imprudently",  says  she  with  a 
low  laugh. 

"Yes,  Vangie,  there  are  lots  of  nice  young  ladies  at  the  brick 
church  besides  Mrs.  Summerfield.  For  instance.  Miss  McDonald, 
Sandy's  sister." 

"Sandy's  sister!  Uncle!  Why,  she  is  only  twenty-four,  and  you 
are  sixty  aren't  you?" 

"Well,  what  if  I  am,  Vangie,  if  I  feel  thirty  and  even  less  ?"  in- 
quires the  old  man,  with  an  unusual  amount  of  vim  and  pretended 
youthfulness  in  his  erect  and  gay  posture. 

"All  right  now,  I  see — Uncle  is  camouflaging;  and  you  are  the 
least  of  Canada's  dangers." 

"Am  I  ?"  says  the  uncle  persistently.  "Don't  be  too  sure 
of  that!  Do  you  think  you  know  all  the  times  I  bowed  to  and  even 
chatted  with  Miss  McDonald  ?  It  is  only  now,  after  years'  courtship, 
that  you  told  me  in  a  great  secret — as,  indeed,  I  shall  hold  it  so — of 
a  treasure-trove,  a  clump  of  ferns  out  here  in  the  woods  that  could 
tell  tales  on  you.  Why  should  not  I  have  a  tete-^-tete  unknown  too, 
Evangeline?" 

"Now,  uncle,  of  course!  and  I  want  you  really  and  truly  to  have 
them  as  often  and  as  much  as  you  will.  Indeed,  was  that  not  why 
I  mentioned  the  nice-looking  and  wealthy  widow?"  says  she  again, 
playing  on  his  feelings  immensely  with  her  complacent  and  moving 
laughter.  "And  of  course  you  should  enjoy  more  the  lovely  library, 
exquisite  music,  and  many  other  charms  of  Miss  McDonald's  home." 

"But  we  must  think  of  the  cable,"  says  Mr.  Devins  gravely. 
"Let  Mrs.  Summerfield  soak  for  at  least  another  summer,  Vangie." 

"Yes,  uncle!  I  have  been  watching  at  the  window  for  Father 
and  Mother.  Won't  there  be  a  rustle  when  they  come?"  And  so 
saying,  Vangie  with  sheer  exhilaration  fairly  leaped  some  two  feet 
forward:  then  standing  erect  with  the  telegram  in  one  hand,  and 
touching  the  top  of  a  chair  with  the  other,  looking  straight  at  her  ad- 
miring Uncle,  and  with  wealth  of  waving  hair  hanging  loosely  and 
bewitchingly  down  her  back — Samuel  Devins  broke  in  saying — 

"No!  Vangie,  you  have  spoilt  me  for  all  other  women!  There 
is  not  one  of  them  within  leagues  of  my  charming  niece.  I  can't 
marry  her  and  so  I  have  to  go  mourning  all  my  days,  I  suppose." 

"Nonsense,  Uncle!  !  "  stamping  her  foot,  and  with  clever  index 
finger  ordered  him  to  say  not  another  word. 
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Chapter  XV 
COMING  HOME 

The  darling  Lili  was  safely  conducted  to  the  Coast  Bahia  City, 
where  McDonald  awaited  the  crowded  river  boat  approaching  the 
wharf  with  Brooks  and  baby. 

Lili  was  three  and  already  accustomed  to  McDonald;  besides, 
Brooks  had  wiselj^  gotten  her  used  to  the  idea  of  meeting  him  as  they 
travelled  the  big  journey  down  country.  On  arrival,  the  little  one 
spied  him  at  once  in  the  crowd  of  waiting  friends  on  deck. 

''There  is  Donald!"  two  sweet  little  hands  clapping  with  joy. 

''There  he  is,  Books!  Don't  Books  see  that  great  big  man, 
without  whiskers,  laughing  just  at  us?" 

"I  see  'oo,  Donald,"  she  persists,  pointing  at  the  man  smiling 
through  tears  he  laboured  to  keep  back. 

The  baby  and  trunks  were  soon  ashore.  Their  meeting  concur- 
red with  the  incoming  "Tennyson",  and  little  time  was  lost  in  Bahia 
City.  Soon  McDonald,  baby  and  Brooks  were  being  rowed  away 
out  to  the  anchored  New  York-bound  ship.  The  crane  was  hoisting 
their  baggage  on  deck  while  the  voyagers  and  Brooks  climbed  the 
long  steps  to  the  deck. 

"Your  boat  leaves  tomorrow  early  at  six.  Brooks,  so  you  won^t 
miss  it  by  over-sleeping.  I  would  go  right  to  bed  early,  very  early 
to-night  and  be  fresh  for  your  rising,"  says  McDonald,  not  able  to 
steady  his  voice  very  firmly. 

"Yes",  says  Brooks  with  that  usual  unassuming  and  yet  earnest 
look  into  McDonald's  eyes. 

"Here  is  a  full  statement  of  what  I  believe  the  cause  of  Mrs. 
Jackson's  death — the  doctor's  statement  and  my  own.  I  have 
given  full  details  of  the  last  hours  and  of  the  funeral.  You  will, 
possibly,  make  use  of  it  all,"  says  Brooks,  handing  a  large  envelope 
addressed  to  McDonald.  "I  forgot  to  state  that  there  are  also 
several  other  important  papers  enclosed,  so  you  won't  lose  them, 
Mac.;"  adds  Brooks  with  a  half  sob  and  half  laugh,  as  if  Mac  would  be 
likely  to  lose  them.  "I  know  they  will  be  safe  in  your  trunk,"  con- 
tinues McDonald's  friend. 

The  boatman  was,  not  too  patiently,  waiting  below  to  take  back 
Brooks;  so  they  had  little  time  on  deck. 

'1  leave  everything  confidently  in  your  care.  It  will  be  as  safe 
as  in  my  own,"  says  Mac,  now  taking  his  friend^s  hand  for  a  last 
word,  "Senor  Alfonso  will  do  all  things  with  you  and  for  you. 
Write  mejgoften."    Then,  with  tears  that  the  two  men  could  not 
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stay,  they  silently  gripped  hands.  The  parting  was  past  except  to 
see  Lili,  who  was  now  right  up  with  her  sweet  face  to  kiss  Brooks, 
and,  with  a  scamper  he  was  off  to  the  waiting  little  boat. 

When  Jackson  was  returning  to  Edinburgh  to  await  letter  he 
fell  in  with  friends  who  had  already  read  of  his  tragic  bereavement. 
One  of  them  was  an  American  Officer  of  the  Navy  who  took  post 
graduate  work  in  Edinburgh  and  a  great  friend  of  Jackson  since 
University  days. 

''Why  we  are  going  over  to  New  York  about  that  time.  Wire 
me  when  you  get  McDonald's  letter  exactly  when  you  are  to  sail.'' 

This,  Jackson  did,  and  found  it  coincided  with  the  going  back 
of  this  officer's  naval  ship  to  New  York  for  more  soldiers.  By  special 
permission,  Jackson  was  the  guest  of  said  Officer. 

''It  was  an  unique  voyage,  and  I  am  more  than  exceedingly 
thankful  to  you.  Sir,  and  to  everyone  aboard,"  said  Dr.  Jackson  to 
his  naval  friend  as  the  splendid,  swift  battle  ship  entering  New  York 
Harbor,  sighted  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  Devins  party  had  just  arrived  the  night  before  Dr.  Jackson 
handed  his  card  to  the  maid  at  their  front  door. 

"Why,  Dr.  Jackson,  come  right  in.    You  are  very  welcome." 

"I  have  just  news  from  Brazil  today.  It  is  our  first  knowledge 
of  your  terrible  loss." 

With  this,  Dr.  Jackson  completely  broke  down  and  his  emotions 
quite  made  speech  impossible.  Evangeline,  with  her  quick  wit,  and 
winsome  womanhood,  soon  turned,  for  the  moment,  to  other  topics. 

"My  uncle  will  be  back  from  business  presently.  He  has  had 
a  strenuous  day,  being  the  first  in  his  office  since  we  returned  from 
McDonald's  Grove."  The  mention  of  that  place  restored  equilibrium 
to  her  new  friend. 

"Yes,  McDonald's  Grove!  We  used  that  name  frequently  in 
Brazil!  In  fact,  I  was  there  myself,"  and  again  the  doctor  struggled 
for  utterance. 

When  Mr.  Devins  arrived,  and  the  three  were  seated  at  supper, 
there  was  a  more  tranquil  hour  to  get  acquainted.  Mr.  Devins, 
after  a  short  discussion  on  daily  events,  led  Jackson  by  cheerful  and 
well-directed  questions,  to  give  a  wonderful  lot  of  information  as  to 
the  great  South  American  Republic.  Later,  during  the  meal,  and  with 
most  natural  turn  to  the  conversation.  Dr.  Jackson  told  them  much 
about  daily  life  at  Mount  Hermon,  showing  their  school  and  McDo- 
nald's work.  The  maid  at  this  juncture  handed  the  evening  paper 
to  Mr.  Devins.  A  brief  glance  at  shipping  arrivals  made  the  host 
exclaim : — 

"Here  it  is!    The  "Tennyson"  is  in  tonight." 
"Tonight!  uncle?" 

"Yes!  I  will  call  up  Lamport  &  Holt's  office  right  now,  while 
you  and  Dr.  Jackson  retire,  please,  to  the  drawing-room." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Devins  announced:-— 

"Their  office  says,  a  wireless  announces  the  "Tennyson"  about 
ten  ta-night." 
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It  was  hard  to  know  who  was  most  agitated — Dr.  Jackson  or 
Evangeline;  while  the  frankest  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  were 
expressed. 

"Uncle,  you  must  guide  for  the  doctor  and  I  are  not  to  be  trusted", 
says  Evangeline,  in  her  laughing  mood. 

"Well,  I  would  suggest  that  we  call  up  your  father  and  Aunt 
Allan  and  have  them  come  over.  Then  we  can  all  of  us  go  to  the  boat 
when  it  is  time." 

"That  will  be  lovely,  uncle,  and  Dr.  Jackson  will  meet  them. 
They  will  be  greatly  interested." 

Mr.  John  Devins  and  wife  were  soon  arrived.  With  most 
informal  manner  Vangie's  parents  graciously  received  the  stranger. 

About  eight-thirty  the  Allans  appeared. 

"This  is  my  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan,  Dr.  Jackson," 
said  Evangeline  to  her  guest.  Jackson  arose,  came  forward  and  earn- 
estly shook  hands. 

"You're  from  Brazil  then?"  says  Mrs  Allan  cordially. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Allan."  Just  as  these  two  were  about  to  launch 
into  conversation,  and  the  three  men,  snuggled  into  a  corner  to  while 
away  the  time  before  car  for  Brooklyn  Pier — and  Evangeline  had  gone 
upstairs  with  her  mother  to  give  the  dressing  touches  necessary  before 
meeting  the  boat;  Behold!  the  bell  rang  and  the  maid  brought  a 
funny-looking  box  addressed  to  Samuel  Devins.  It  lay  on  the  table 
unnoticed  until  Evangeline  came  downstairs  and  saw  the  strange, 
new  arrival.    Seeing  its  address,  she  called: — 

"Uncle  Samuel!"  with  her  high,  clear,  musical  voice  ringing  in 
the  room.  At  once  the  uncle  was  at  her  side,  she,  still  standing  at  the 
table,  holding  the  box  and  now  handing  it  to  him. 

"Where  did  this  come  from?" 

Dr.  Jackson  answered, 

"The  maid  brought  it  from  someone  who  came  to  the  front  door 
a  little  while  ago." 

Devins  opened  the  box  and  found  it  full  of  papers,  but  a  small 
envelope  on  top  he  took  up,  and  opening  found  this  letter,  which 
he  read  aloud: — 
"Dear  Mr.  Devins: — 

I  learned  in  the  morning  papers  that  you  returned  to 
town.  I  earnestly  present  this  box  of  documents.  I  took 
them  to  your  sister  to  read  over  with  you,  but  your  being 
away  at  the  time  led  her  to  return  the  box. 

I  am  sure  you  will  read  the  letters  with  great  attention 
and  be  convinced. 

I  am,  with  all  respects, 

Yours  truly, 

W.  FATTLE,  Ph.  D." 

There  was  silence  for  the  space  of  sixty  seconds  after  Samuel 
Devins  laid  down  this  missive.  It  was  Mrs.  Allan  who  broke  the 
spell. 
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"I  must  make  a  confession  at  once : — 

"This  is  now  the  second  time  that  Fattle  has  come  and  tried  to 
make  me  an  intermediary  to  turn  Evangeline  away  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald. He  tried  it  first  by  suggesting  that  I  introduce  Vangie  to 
some  attractive  New  York  man.  I  never  told  her  this  before,  and 
the  other  day  he  arrived  with  this  same  box  of  letters  which  I  refused 
to  read." 

Dr.  Jackson  listened,  as  they  all  did,  with  suspense. 

"I  am  glad  I  am  here,"  said  he.  "I  am  in  a  position  to  clear  up 
the  truth  about  this  horrilDle  and  polished  man." 

Evangeline  said,  with  her  eyes  dilating,  and  her  cheeks  burning, 

"It's  good  that  you're  here,  sir,"  bowing  to  Jackson. 

"And  it's  good  that  Mr.  McDonald  is  coming,"  said  Mr.  Devins. 
"It's  high  time  this  matter  was  brought  to  a  climax!" 

"I  shall  certainly  see  that  it  is,"  continues  Devins  with  an  em- 
phasis quite  unusual  to  him. 

"Let  no  one  say  a  word  to  Fattle,  should  any  of  us  see  him — 
a  word  about  either  Dr.  Jackson,  or  Mr.  McDonald — for  Fattle  does 
not  know,  I  presume,  that  they  are  in  New  York  at  all." 

"No,  that  is  wise,"  say  they  all. 

"We  won't  look  at  the  letters  till  Mr.  McDonald  is  here,"  says 
Devins. 

"What  a  nice  thing  we  know  Mr.  Bancroft  somewhat  intimately," 
says  Vangie,  "for  he  will  be  just  the  one  to  prosecute  this  matter,  as 
Papa  couldn't  tactfully,  much  as  I  would  prefer  him." 

"Yes,"  says  her  uncle;  "I  shall  see  him  tomorrow." 

"We  have  to  thank  you  after  all,  auntie,  for  introducing  Mr. 
Bancroft.  He  is  a  real  friend  and  noble  lawyer  like  Papa,"  says 
Vangie,  now  beaming  and  radiant  with  interest. 

"Oh,  never  mind  thanks!  Vangie.  I  feel  you  must  forgive  me 
for  my  selfishly  wishing  to  keep  you  in  New  York  to  please  myself 
mainly." 

"There,  it  is  time  to  go,"  says  the  host,  ringing  for  the  motor 
car.  It  was  an  eager  and  expectant  quintette  that  sped  over  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  wheeled  into  the  proper  wharf  and  alighted  to  go  to  the 
ofl&ce  for  final  news. 

"The  boat  will  tie  up  here  at  the  dock  in  twenty  minutes," 
said  an  ofiice  clerk. 

Dr.  Jackson  trembled  more  than  he  cared  to  say.  Evangeline 
walked  up  and  down,  arm  in  arm  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  her  father 
and  mother  having  waited  at  Samuel  Devins'  home  till  the  party 
returned  from  the  boat.  Mr.  Allan  stood  talking  with  the  doctor, 
and  they  all  kept  ever  and  anon  gazing  out  on  the  water. 

.  "That's  the  "Tennyson!"  This  blue,  black  and  white  smoke 
stack  steamer  right  here,"  said  an  employee. 

There  was  no  rush  forward,  for  the  watchful  waiters  were  quite 
on  hand. .  No  great  crowds  were  on  deck,  as  usual,  between  North 
and  South  America  for  the  war  made  sailing  abnormal.  It  was 
easier  to  spy  friends,  and  McDonald  was  observed  at  once,  and 
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waved  his  hat  to  the  responding  group  on  the  pier.  Beside  McDonald 
was  standing  Sen.  Diaz,  the  Brazilian  gentleman  who  accompanied 
him  before  on  his  voyage  South.  Sent  by  his  Government,  he  is 
visiting  North  America  again.  During  these  intervening  years 
they  had  corresponded  both  of  them  having  a  genius  for  friendship — 
and  the  parting  now,  after  this  second  voyage  together,  was  with  deep- 
est affection.  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  first  to  go  aboard,  after  official  per- 
mission, but  all  followed  in  quick  succession.  Baby  Jackson  was 
really  the  first  one  to  meet.  It  had  to  be  done  with  great  tact,  for 
she  was  a  stranger  to  the  four;  and  even  her  father's  absence,  now  a 
considerable  time,  made  the  little  one  loathe  to  leave  the  arms  of 
McDonald.  For  the  moment,  the  one  controlling  and  crushing  emo- 
tion was  the  motherless  babe.  Jackson  with  thoughts  of  his  wife  at 
sight  of  the  child  was  the  more  overcome  because  Lili  would  not  go 
to  him  at  once.  His  tears  were  uncontrollable.  After  a  hearty  hand- 
shake all  round,  Mr.  McDonald  said: — 
"Let  us  go  to  the  ship's  parlor." 

When  Lili  saw  her  father  with  bare  head  and  in  the  clear  light, 
she  slipped  off  McDonald's  knee  and  went  shyly  but  smiling  to  him. 
He  hugged  her  tightly  and  buried  his  face  under  the  beautiful  folds  of 
baby's  hood. 

"She  was  just  delightful  all  the  way.  The  stewardess  gave  the 
nicest  attention.  In  fact,  baby  made  friends  with  captain,  officers 
and  everyone,"  said  McDonald  glad  to  have  something  relevant  to  re- 
mark. 

Evangeline's  deep  eyes  on  him  and  a  smile  which  McDonald 
well  knew,  were  the  evidence  that  this  was  exactly  "the  girl  he  left 
behind  him". 

"You  had  a  good  voyage?"  inquires  Devins,  finding  his  voice. 
"Yes,  without  a  single  threat  of  sub,  or  other  German  menace." 
"You  stood  the  tropics  well!    I  don't  see  any  change,"  said 
Mr.  Devins. 

"Well,  seven  years  are  a  long  time,  Sir.  I  think  the  doctors 
tell  us  we  completely  change  in  that  time." 

"So  they  do,  but  don't  you  believe  it.  You're  the  same  old 
Mac,  every  inch  of  you." 

"Many  thanks,  Mr.  Devins." 

"But  we  mustn't  wait  long  on  account  of  Baby.  I  will  take 
Dr.  Jackson  to  the  hotel." 

"Indeed,  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  We  have  prepared  for  you 
at  my  home,"  said  Devins  rising.  McDonald  looked  at  Evangeline, 
and  it  was  enough. 

"So  be  it,  if  the  doctor  concurs,"  says  Mac.  Dr.  Jackson  said 
"Yes",  and  the  party  were  soon  off,  seven  in  the  car,  Mr.  Devins 
motoring  and  Dr.  Jackson  with  his  sweet  charge  in  the  front  seat. 
Mrs.  Allan,  Vangie  and  McDonald  sat  behind,  while  Mr.  Allan  oc- 
cupied the  plush  stool  which  the  thoughtful  Mrs.  Devins  had  placed 
in  the  car. 

Words  were  mostly  out  of  place.    Evangeline  was  just  where  . 
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she  wanted  to  be  and  McDonald  also.  During  the  ride  they  had 
said  volumes  by  the  magic  of  ungloved  hands  quite  unobserved. 

''Oh,  aunt  and  uncle,  here  we  are,  almost  at  your  door  and  I 
never  formally  introduced  you. 

"This  is  my  Aunt  and  Uncle  Allan".  The  three  bowed  toward 
each  other. 

''I  know  you  long  by  reputation,"  said  Mr.  Allan. 

"We  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  and  Evangeline  at  our  home. 
Fm  so  glad  we  met"  says  Mrs.  Allan,  with  her  husband  already  out 
of  the  car  at  their  Fifth  Avenue  home. 

"Don't  disturb  baby,  Dr.  Jackson.  We  certainly  will  see  her 
again  and  you  too." 

"Good  night",  they  all  said  as  the  car  started. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Devins  were  arm  in  arm  on  the  front  steps 
as  Samuel,  the  brother,  brought  up  the  car  with  its  unique  guests. 
The  stranger  shook  hands  grippingly,  but  Mrs.  Devins  drew  McDonald 
to  her,  and  that  gentleman  stooped  gallantly  and  kissed  the  upturned 
cheek.  With  cordial  greetings  to  Jackson  and  the  baby,  and  a  brief 
visit,  the  senior  Devins  and  his  wife  went  home. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  real  acquaintance  of  the 
group  began.  Baby  had  no  end  of  interest  as  she  prattled  sweetly 
with  unconscious  charm.  After  the  family  worship,  which  Samuel 
Devins  himself  led,  he  earnestly  said: — 

"Dr.  Jackson,  we  want  Lili  and  you  as  our  guests.  My  brother 
and  sister  will  invite  you,  but  we  want  you  here.  Of  course  you 
must  feel  free  to  stay  awhile  with  them  so  that  their  hearts  will  be 
charmed  with  this  little  angel.  Mr.  McDonald  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  welcome  you  are.  You  know  that  better  than  I  can  put  in  words. 
I  have  an  engagement  early  today,  and  so  will  leave  you  all  now." 

Mr.  Devins  started  down  the  front  steps  with  the  box  under  his 
arm,  which  box  was  not  yet  discussed  with  McDonald. 
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Chapter  XVI 
THE  GATHERING  CRISIS 

Meanwhile  Fattle,  knowing  nothing  of  the  presence  in  New  York 
of  men  from  Brazil  he  least  cared  to  see,  was  intently  engaged  in 
presenting  to  his  Board,  McDonald,  in  the  most  unfavorable  and 
obnoxious  light.  His  great  object  was  to  get  every  confidence  in 
him  upset — make  him  out  incapable,  therefore  unreliable — make  him 
out  dishonest,  therefore  not  to  be  trusted — make  him  out  nauseous 
to  the  Brazilians,  therefore  undesirable  as  a  representative.  In 
short,  he  must  blacken  McDonald  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

But,  meanwhile,  also  there  were  some  other  people  intently 
engaged  in  New  York.  Over  in  Samuel  Devins'  parlor  Evangeline 
had  early  before  breakfast  and  the  night  before,  time  alone  with  her 
lover,  and  is  now  with  Dr.  Jackson  and  him  in  a  most  animated  con- 
ference behind  closed  doors.  They  tactfully  avoid  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  in  deference  to  his  feelings,  though  her  death  was  a  gravely 
important  part.  But  they  go  over  everything  else  frankly  and  un- 
restrainedly in  answer  to  Evangeline's  deft  and  searching  questions. 
It  took  all  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Allan  had  sent  a  nurse  and  carriage  for  baby  to  be  taken  to 
Fifth  Avenue,  making  Jackson  free  to  stay  with  the  eager  young 
lady  and  McDonald  at  their  earnest  request. 

^'In  looking  in  my  trunk,"  said  Mac,  '^1  found  this  parcel  labell- 
ed: 

'The  stone,  weighing  seven  pounds,  that  almost  killed  Brazilia." 

Vangie  did  not  raise  her  hands  in  horror,  but  her  eyes  became  deep 
set  and  stolid.  Her  lips  were  shut!  McDonald  long  afterwards 
learned  many  times  to  ''look  out"  when  Vangie  shut  her  lips. 

"He  must  be  prosecuted.  He  must  not  escape,"  says  she,  not 
looking  at  either  of  the  men,  but  straight  at  the  wall,  as  if  speaking 
to  herself. 

Promptly  at  one  Mr.  Devins  was  back  to  lunch,  and  the  four 
almost  immediately  seated  at  the  table. 

"I  was  with  your  father  and  Bancroft  the  attorneys  all  morning," 
says  the  host  to  Vangie. 

"Oh,  yes,  that  man  Mrs.  Allan  introduced  to  me.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  Auntie  was  put  up  to  it,  and  often  wondered  why  she 
was  so  eager  to  get  me  linked  with  Bancroft,"  continues  Vanglie,  with  a 
blush  and  quick  look  toward  McDonald. 

"Well,  it's  all  right,"  Devins  intercepts,  for  he  is  in  the  better 
position  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  this  business,  and  I  tell  you  that  he 
does  see  through  the  whole  matter." 

"Tell  us,  uncle,  what  you  did." 
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"Well,  I  have  to  see  Mr.  McDonald  with  your  father  after 
dinner — but  there  is  a  good  case  there,  and  Fattle  must  learn — I 
and  the  two  attorneys  went  into  the  letters  in  the  box.  It  took 
us  four  hours  nearly,  and  then  we  did  not  get  half  through  the  trash. 

''Did  they  flatter  me  very  much?"  asks  McDonald,  looking 
unconcerned  and  straight  at  Devins. 

"Very  much!  I  think  we  had  better  not  discuss  their  contents 
at  the  table,"  says  Devins,  feeling  the  subject  too  intensely  to  trust 
himself  more. 

"What  a  lovely  day  it  is!"  says  McDonald,  having  an  eye  on 
the  weather. 

"Yes,"  replied  Devins,  glad  of  so  soothing  a  subject,  quite  free 
from  personalities.  "The  day  has  been  simply  glorious.  I  think 
this  war  weather  most  encouraging." 

"Why,  uncle,  is  it  not  as  good  for  the  Germans  as  for  the  Allies  ?" 
remarks  the  practical  Evangeline. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  that's  so,"  says  he,  not  inclined  to  contra- 
dict his  niece  any  time,  but  much  less  when  her  fiance  is  present. 
"But  perhaps  they  have  not  this  weather  at  all  in  Europe." 

"What  does  Dr.  Jackson  say?"  continues  Evangeline,  looking 
across  at  the  man  from  Edinburgh. 

"I  have  not  noted  our  home  weather  since  coming  over,  but  last 
week  it  was  there  much  as  here  to-day." 

"How  congenial  that  we  Americans  have  come  into  the  war 
in  dead  earnest,"  says  Evangeline,  .looking  the  soul  of  complacency. 

"The  Canadians  have  shone  and  greatly  added  lustre  to  Canada," 
says  the  host,  bowing  to  McDonald. 

"Yes,  indeed!  I  am  proud  of  our  Maple  Leaf  Land  and  her 
sturdy  dauntless  sons  of  Ypres,  the  Marne,  Vimy  Ridge  and  else- 
where! Poor  boys!  their  gallantry  will,  in  some  degree,  atone  for  the 
pain  in  many  mothers'  hearts." 

"What  desolation  the  Germans  have  made!"  says  Vangie. 
i      "In  countless  homes!"  remarks  her  uncle. 

"There  are  villages  in  Scotland  where  not  a  young  man  is  to  be 
seen — and  most  of  them  never  more  on  earth"  says  the  doctor.  Then  a 
silence  ensued  which  no  one  cared  to  break.  How  deep  a  silence 
sometimes  is  and  how  appropriate!  Why  don't  people  use  it,  not 
to  say  enjoy  it,  oftener  ?  Some  silences  however  are  craven,  and 
the  longer  prolonged  the  more  shameful.  But  the  above  pause  sat 
becomingly,  like  the  people  themselves  on  their  chairs.  Its  character 
revealed  sober  but  deeply  tranquil  faces  at  that  luncheon  quartette, 
in  the  spacious,  cosy  Devins  dining-room. 

"Well!  President  Wilson  had  no  small  problem  to  solve  before 
he  proclaimed  war  against  Germany  at  all,"  says  the  host,  gazing, 
as  it  were,  away  off  to  Washington ;  yet  not  seeming  to  lose  in  the 
least  the  thread  of  conversation. 

"Yes,"  says  Jackson,  "when  we  consider  all  sides  of  that  complex 
problem  in  your  great  country,  it  is  magically  admirable  how  the 
United  States  came  up  to  the  help  of  the  allies  against  the  mightiest 
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monster  that  ever  out  of  hell  attacked  humanity/'  Thus,  with 
serenity  and  leisure  from  themselves  the  luncheon  lingered. 

Later  it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Jackson  visit  Canada  and  secure 
added  data;  that  McDonald  continue  his  visit  in  New  York  a  little 
longer;  that  Attorneys  Devins  and  Bancroft  be  given  free  hand  to 
prosecute  at  once,  and  that  they  would  all  meet  ready  for  the  Court 
in  New  York  ten  days  hence. 

JACKSON  A  LIEUTENANT 

"No,  please  don't  take  her  doctor.  She  is  perfectly  happy  now 
riding  with  Nurse  in  the  park.  Please  let  her  stay  with  me  until 
you  return.  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  Lili,  I  was  going  to  say  almost 
irretrievably  Dr.  Jackson!    The  darling  has  broken  my  hard  heart". 

This  speech  "was  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Canada. 

"But  it's  too  much,  Mrs.  Allan,  and,  besides,  well  I  may  go  on 
down  to  Nova  Scotia  for  a  flying  visit  to  Mrs.  Jackson's  people". 

"But  think  of  the  poor  little  Lili  having  already  travelled  such 
distance  by  land  and  sea,  and  now  taking  her  right  off,  without  any 
rest.  You  will  go  to  McDonald's  Grove,  make  only  a  very  brief 
stay  there;  then  trudge  away  east  nearly  a  thousand  miles;  then  come 
back  here — all  before  the  end  of  ten  days.  I  know  the  grandma  will 
feel  pretty  keenly  not  seeing  her,  but,  perhaps,  come  to  think  of  it, 
you  and  they  would  feel  far  freer  to  talk  over  dear  Mrs.  Jackson 
without  the  child's  presence  at  all,  for  I  notice  that  Lili  is  keen  on 
asking". 

"When  will  I  see  mama?    When  will  mama  come,  etc ?" 

"Now,  I  feel  sure  it  will  be  better  at  present  not  to  harass  the 
little  darling  with  much  of  what,  inevitably  would  come  up  on  your 
arrival  at  the  Rose  home.    She  will  see  grandma  later  no  doubt." 

Dr.  Jackson  saw  the  sense  of  this  position  and  yielded,  with  his 
gracious  way  of  thanking  and  making  Mrs.  Allan  feel  very  pleased 
at  her  own  thoughtfulness  and  generosity.  .  . 

Meanwhile  Sandy  McDonald's  coming  home  in  a  few  days  start- 
ed all  kinds  of  interesting  gossip  at  the  Grove  and  farther  afield. 

"Is  he  coming  to  get  married  ?"  asked  the  damsels. 

"Did  he  make  much  money?"  inquired  the  men. 

"Will  he  go  back  ?"  asked  they  all. 

However,  about  his  own  business,  and  social  affairs,  the  McDo- 
nalds were  prudently  silent.  But  his  home — coming  was  hailed  as 
an  event.  Friends  neighbors  and  relatives  awaited  the  coming  of 
Sandy  with  deep  and  unfeigned  interest. 

Imagine  then  their  utter  amazement  when  Dr.  Jackson  arrives 
without  McDonald  and  goes  to  church  Sunday  with  the  McDonald 
family.  The  minister  had,  only  a  few  weeks  previously,  very  feel- 
ingly commented  on  the  tragic  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson  and  now  here 
is  her  husband  without  Mac. 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Is  he  still  in  Brazil  ?"  (they,  not  yet  aware  of  Sandy's  particular 
friendship  with  the  New  York  girl). 
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"Why  is  Dr.  Jackson  here?" 

(Sandy  was  certainly  expected  for  Mary,  his  sister,  had  so  said 
to  her  friends  at  the  door  of  the  brick  church,  both  going  in  and  com- 
ing out  of  Christian  Endeavor  last  mid-week  meeting  when  they, 
as  usual,  crowed  in  the  porch  and  on  the  big  front  platform,  lingering 
for  little  chats). 

The  McDonalds  were  most  sympathetic  with  Dr.  Jackson  on 
account  of  his  tragic  loss  and  also  he  being  a  friend  of  Sandy.  They 
knew  only  an  inkling  of  trials  in  Brazil  for  Sandy  seldom,  or  never, 
referred  to  them  in  his  family  letters.  He  was  always  so  full  of  his 
work,  and  the  interesting  country — their  wonder  and  indignation 
were  therefore  the  more  aroused  when  Monday  morning  Dr.  Jackson 
around  the  breakfast  table,  told  succinctly  but  graphically  the  Fattle 
foul  play. 

"It  is  just  like  him  to  never  say  a  word  until  it  had  to  come  out", 
says  the  old  man  McDonald  at  the  head  of  the  table  trembling  with 
emotion:  his  white  locks,  fine,  high  forehead,  and  strong  chin  adding 
impressiveness  to  the  tears  Mrs.  McDonald  was  now  unrestrainedly 
shedding  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  and,  wiping  them  ever  and 
anon  with  her  large,  immaculate  white  apron,  saying. 

"My  poor  boy!" 
and  adding  occasionally, 

"Poor  Dr.  Jackson!" 

Mary,  dressed  like  a  "morning  glory",  her  really  lovely  golden 
hair  put  up  in  "such  a  way",  and  her  soft  blue  and  now  tender  eyes 
on  Jackson  exactly  opposite  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  would 
make  you  think,  with  all  the  other  deep  emotions  of  the  occasion, 
that  this  pair  were  really  on  the  brink  of  love-making.  Dr.  Jackson 
had  a  winsome  personality  and  no  doubt  about  it,  and  her  younger 
brother  told  me,  after  his  sister  and  Jackson  were  married  a  year 
later,  that  he  noticed  it  beginning  that  very  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table.  Jackson,  so  far  from  resisting,  or,  at  least,  taking  no 
notice  of  Mary's  smiles  across  at  him,  returned  them  with  steady 
admiring  gaze  before  he  began  telling  about  Mac  and  Fattle  at  all. 

Of  course  some  will  say  it  was  wicked  to  be  so  premature  and  his 
wife  only  dead  a  month  or  two,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  woman  who 
told,  after  she  married  a  widower,  that  she  knew  he  was  going  to  ask 
her,  for  she  saw  it  in  his  eye  the  day  of  his  wife's  funeral.  Surely 
it  was  wrong  for  him  to  be  thinking  of  such  things  of  all  times  at  his 
wife's  funeral.  But  also  what  business  had  she  to  see  it  in  his  eye  ? 
I  told  this  story  to  several  people,  and  they  all  agree  that  she  had  no 
business  at  all  to  see  it  in  his  eye.  So  the  woman  too  would  seem 
to  be  in  transgression. 

However  this  all  may  be,  I  know  that  Jackson  and  Mary  must 
have  had  some  intimacy,  for  he  came  back  just  one  year  later;  and 
they  hardly  knew  at  the  brick  church,  gazing  on  the  bride  and  groom 
coming  slowly  down  the  long  aisle — ^they  could  hardly  decide  which 
of  the  two  was  the  more  becomingly-dressed  and  which  was  really 
the  best  looking — so  charming  were  they  both. 
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But  this  later  result  of  Jackson's  coming  to  McDonald^s  Grove 
did  not  deter  in  the  least  from  the  immediate  business  he  was  sent 
from  New  York  to  perform.  He  directed  James,  McDonald's  brother, 
about  coming  over  to  New  York  with  evidence.  He  also  suggested 
one  or  two  coming  with  James. 

Before  Dr.  Jackson  reached  the  beautiful  Rose  home,  he  found, 
even  at  the  station,  a  crowd  of  sympathetic  friends.  The  venerable 
Dr.  Fraser  was  one  of  the  first  to  shake  hands.  The  train  came  in  at 
night  quite  late  and  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  traveller  needed  quiet 
and  rest;  though  he  appreciated  much  the  meeting  of  so  many  at  the 
station  and,  especially,  as  to  meet  the  Rose  family  alone  was  no 
small  ordeal.  Even  with  Dr.  Fraser  and  a  few  select  friends  accom- 
panying him  from  the  station,  when  Jackson  saw  Mary's  father  and 
mother  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  standing  at  the  front  door  to  greet 
him,  both  he,  and  they  cried  aloud  with  a  weeping  which  some  will 
understand. 

In  the  parlor  with  father,  mother,  son,  the  sisters,  and  some  six 
others  present.  Dr.  Fraser  took  down  the  big  Bible  and  read,  after 
a  brief  supper,  in  the  forty-eighth  Psalm.  The  doctor  had  great  power 
of  elocution.  He  read  so  as  to  not  miss  the  fine  effect — he  brought  out 
charmingly  impressive  the  bulwarks  of  Zion  and  marked  her  towers 
so  they  stood  right  before  their  wondering  eyes.  He  paused — his 
voice  had  hard  work  to  utter  firmly  the  last  verse — 

"This  God  is  Our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  He  shall  be  our  Guide 
even  unto  death". 

Mrs.  Rose  and  her  daughters  were  audibly  weeping,  and  the 
men  using  handkerchiefs.  They  were  all  glad  to  kneel  covering 
their  faces:  while  the  doctor  again  recovering  control  said  in  deep 
clear  reverent  voice: — 

"Oh  God  Thou  art  our  Guide!  Thou  didst  guide  Thy  servant, 
Dr.  Jackson,  five  years  ago  down  to  this  home.  His  visit  was 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  one  not  here  tonight.  Thou  didst  guide  from 
home  and  fatherland,  sending  them  forth  to  foreign  parts.  Cruel 
death  came  and  took  the  darling  of  this  home  and  of  that  home  far 
away;  took  her  ruthtlessly — suddenly!  Oh  God  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  'He  guided  her  to  death',  but  yet  Thou  hast  said  it!  and  we  be- 
lieve it,  in  spite  of  our  tears,  of  our  woe,  of  our  bereft  hearts.  Thou 
hast  blessed  that  sweet  beautiful  Rose  out  there  on  the  desert  air, 
and  its  charming  fragrance  will  last  and  must  go  on  to  bless  that  people, 
yea  even  us  here.  Bless  the  little  Lili,  and  make  her  Thine  own 
servant  from  childhood.  Bless  Dr.  Jackson  and  comfort  him,  making 
him  strong  to  serve  Thee  yet.  Bless  her,  whose  bosom  nursed  the 
missing  one.  Give  her  great  grace  to  bear  this  deep  tragic  trial. 
Bless  the  father,  whose  heart  is  crushed  with  sorrow,  and  may  this 
family  altar  ever  be  established  here. — Amen. 

THE  CULMINATING  CRISIS 

Just  one  day  before  the  Court,  Doctor  Jackson  started  for  New 
York  with  John  Rose. 
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Meanwhile  the  Scotchmen  at  McDonald's  Grove  were  agitated 
beyond  measure.  Sandy  was  such  a  queer  fellow  to  keep  quiet. 
But  once  the  Grove  people  and  the  whole  vicinity  knew — they  rose 
up  as  one  man  to  defend  him.  They  all  wanted  to  go  over  to  the 
Court.  They  gathered  one  evening  from  miles  around  to  the  home 
of  Sandy's  father.  There  they  were  in  animated  groups;  all  known 
by  first,  rather  than  last  names:  Big  Angus  and  Little  Angus,  cou- 
sins of  Sandy;  Johnie,  John — and  Johnie  Johnie  John,  two  other 
cousins.  And  still  they  kept  coming:  Big  Murdoch  and  Little 
Malcolm  with  two  stout  canes. 

"Where  is  that  Fattle?'''  ask  they,  looking  around  in  mock 
earnestness  and  waving  their  sticks  to  one  Billy  Stewart,  saying: — 

''Are  you  that  scoundrel?'' 

Billy  started  to  run  with  mock  fear  and  trembling,  all  around 
the  house  while  the  other  two  with  uplifted  canes  gave  chase;  wildly 
leaping  over  tables  and  tumbling  chairs  around  

But  Billy  Stewart  was  a  sort  of  local  laWyer,  and  they  with  one 
voice  said: — 

''Billy  must  go  to  the  Court,  whoever  else  will  go". 

Dr.  Jackson,  however,  was  keenly  "on  the  job"  when  there  a 
week  before,  and  had  written  to  Sandy  in  New  York  to  see  that  they 
would  subpoena  as  witness  Billy  Stewart  with  any  others  from  the 
Grove. 

They  were  gathered  about  twenty-five  men,  and  almost  as  many 
young  women,  at  the  McDonald's  that  evening  when  Big  Angus 
said: — 

"Let  us  go  to  New  York,  the  girls  and  all,  and  if  they  want  more, 
we  can  muster  by  the  hundred". 

"So  we  can  !  !"  was  shouted  from  the  crowd  all  with  excitement 
saying: — 

"Hear!  Hear!  !  '^  till  the  old  McDonald  home  rang  again.  Billy 
Stewart  now  speaks: — 

"Friends  and  neighbors: — It  is  without  any  doubt  why  we  are 
excited  and  shouting  here  tonight.  It  is  because  one  of  ourselves, 
known  to  us  from  his  birth,  has  been  attacked  unjustly  and  with  un- 
believable German  fiendishness.  Every  man  and  woman  of  us  is 
ready  to  give  evidence  to  the  standing  Sandy  McDonald  ever  had 
among  ourselves;  but,  since  the  cost  of  such  a  trip  would  be  great  in 
the  aggregate,  it  is  thought  best  to  have  two  chosen  to  represent  ^r  ou 
and  carry  with  them  a  signed  and  certified  statement  of  confidence. 
I  have  drafted  one  therefore, — 

"Who  will  sign?"  inquires  Billy  with  a  toss  of  the  paper  to  the 
table. 

"I"  came  from  every  throat.  The  long  list  of  signatures  was  cer- 
tified by  Public  Notary,  Sandy  McRae,  in  the  presence  of  them  all. 

As  James  McDonald,  Sandy's  brother,  and  Billy  took  the  train 
at  the  station  platform  was  thronged  with  earnest  groups,  milk  ship- 
pers to  Montreal,  and  casual  tourists;  but  many  this  morning,  seeing 
the  two  witnesses  off. 
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The  day  following  all  was  in  readiness  at  Devins'  home.  Dr. 
Jackson  and  Rose  had  already  arrived.  Brazilia  was  in  his  arms, 
and  the  stone  on  hand.  Sandy  had  gone  to  greet  his  brother  and 
neighbor,  Billy  Stewart,  and  bring  them  to  Riverside  Drive.  At- 
torney Bancroft  was  early  there  by  appointment  with  Lawyer  De- 
vins to  sub  poena  the  Canadian  witnesses,  and  to  give  final  directions 
before  the  trial,  which  was  to  begin  at  ten  o'clock.  There  was  also 
a  Presbyterian  missionary,  who  happened  home  on  furlough,  and  had 
just  come  in  time  to  be  subpoenaed  also,  McDonald,  knowing  him  well, 
informed  Lawyers  Devins  and  Bancroft  of  his  arrival  in  New  York.  .  . 

Evangeline  was  the  embodiment  of  beauty.  She  was  dressed 
as  if  ready  for  a  journey — a  costly  and  elegant  suit  of  dark  grey 
severely  unpretentious;  but  on  Evangeline's  uniquely  fine  form  it 
fitted  faultlessly.  Her  cheeks  had  much  of  the  pink  which  McDonald 
remembered  in  their  first  real  meeting  among  the  ferns.  And  her 
placid  expression,  mixed  with  a  sort  of  eager  joy,  made  Vangie  win- 
some beyond  measure.  McDonald,  dressed  in  expensive  black, 
with  Prince  Albert  coat,  looked  like  anybody  from  Chief  Justice  to 
Mayor  of  New  York.  Law^^er  Bancroft  was  in  handsome  black  sack 
suit  with  a  polish  to  his  whole  person  and  orderly  look  to  his  papers, 
which  bespoke  the  clever  man.  At  this  juncture  Lawyer  John  De- 
vins and  wife  though  eager  beyond  most  present,  tactfully  kept 
somewhat  in  the  background,  Vangie' s  father  combining  with  Ban- 
croft to  let  the  latter  take  full  charge. 

*'You  all  go  along",  says  Mr.  John  Devins,  "the  rest  of  us  will 
appear  later". 

''Don't  forget  the  hour",  says  Bancroft  looking  back  at  the  foot 
of  the  great  front  steps. 

''Don't  worry  about  that,  Mr.  Bancroft,  I'm  here!"  replies 
Vangie,  emphazing  with  her  ringing  laugh,  which  ran  down  into  these 
men  with  more  elixir  than  a  glass  of  wine.  Sandy  was  the  last  to 
look  back.  Vangie  replied  with  the  frankest  and  deepest  courtesy 
from  the  front  door. 

"What  makes  you  so  gay,  Sandy  ?"  asks  his  brother  en  route  to 
Court,  as  thay  sweep  along  in  Mr.  Deviri's  car. 

"One  would  think  you  were  going  to  a  wedding",  says  little 
Billy  Stewart,  piled  up  on  James  McDonald's  knee  for  lack  of  room. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  am!  Who  knows?"  replies  McDonald,  en- 
joying the  bluff  to  the  brim. 

"It  is  just  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time",  states  S.  Devins, 
bowing  to  the  others  and  directing  his  chauffeur  at  the  Court  Door. 
Bancroft  sees  Judge  Play  fair  arriving  and  steps  over  to  greet  him. 
The  men  from  Glengarry  and  their  friends  stand  a  moment  outside 
and  talk. 
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Chapter  XVII 
THE  COURT 

Other  questions  before  the  Court  are  not  of  interest  here,  neither 
are  the  exact  technical  details;  but  rather  the  salient  points  and 
personel  of  this  Fattle  trial. 

There  they  are — Solomon  Fattle,  Ph.  D.  and  his  attorney,  one 
Simon  Simpleton,  L.  L.  B.,  also  the  Fattle  Board  Secretary,  one 
Timothy  Titkins  of  imposing  importance. 

On  the  other  side  are  Attorney  Bancroft,  McDonald  and  brother, 
Billy  Stewart  and  John  Rose.  Then,  in  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
Court  is  Dr.  Jackson  with  his  Brazilia,  behaving  like  a  little  lady. 
The  Devins  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Judge  Play  fair  was  like  his  name.  He  had  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  just  judge;  a  brow  massive  and  open.  His  frank  look  gave  the 
impression  of  utter  candor  and  simplicity,  but  the  great  chin  and 
jaw  made  you  feel  that  there  was  decisive  force.  He  was  somewhat 
tall  and  portly.  His  movements  had  deliberation  and  dignity.  He 
sat,  presiding  and  listening  to  the  opening  exercises  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court.  .  .  . 

"Our  first  case  today  is  the  trial  of  Solomon  Fattle  for  defam- 
ation of  character.'' 

On  hearing  this,  Attorney  Bancroft  was  on  his  feet.    Said  he — 

*'Your  Honor,  the  bailiff  served  a  writ  on  Solomon  Fattle.  He  is 
present,  for  I  heard  him  answer  to  his  name.  This  is  a  case  ,your 
Honor,  of  malicious,  persistent,  and  organized  effort  to  harm  another- 
I  will  call  on  the  witnesses  subpoenaed.  First  William  Stewart."  He 
rises,  enters  box,  and  is  sworn  by  clerk. 

''Do  you  know  Sandy  McDonald  of  McDonald's  Grove  Glen- 
garry, Canada?" 

''Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

"How  long  have  you  known  him?" 

"Ever  since  he  was  born,  thirty  years  ago." 

"Then  you  are  older  than  he?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  seven  years  his  senior." 

"Does  Mr.  McDonald's  character  stand  the  test  in  his  home 
town?" 

"The  best  answer  to  that  I  hold  in  my  hand."  Then  unfold- 
ing a  long  paper,  Billy  Stewart  said: — 

"Here  is  a  declaration  of  confidence  signed  by  some  fifty  men  and 
women,  signed  and  certified  only  yesterday  in  McDonald's  Grove 
where  our  friend,  McDonald,  was  born."  So  saying,  Billy,  with 
•  much  grace,  and  really  nice  manner,  handed  the  document  to  lawyer 
Bancroft,  who  said: 
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"Thank  you,  Mr.  Stewart,"  and  handed  the  paper  to  the  judge. 

"We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  John  Hale,  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
just  returned  from  Brazil."  (This  Mr.  Hale  not  only  had  intimate 
knowledge  of  McDonald,  but  carefully  read,  day  before  the  Court 
certain  letters  plotting  against  him — and  was  thus  fully  equipped 
to  give  evidence.) 

Mr.  Hale  comes  forward,  enters  the  box  and  is  sworn. 

"Did  you  know  Mr.  McDonald  in  Brazil?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  long?" 

"Ever  since  he  went  there,  seven  years  ago." 
"Do  you  know  Solomon  Fattle,  Ph.  D.  ?" 
"Yes,  I  do." 

"What  are  these  two  gentlemen  in  Brazil?" 
"They  are  mining  engineers." 

"Do  you  know  if  McDonald  behaved  himself  worthily?" 
"Yes,  I  have  reason  to  believe  so." 

"Do  you  know  of  Fattle's  endeavor  to  harm  McDonald?" 

"Yes,  I  know  that  Solomon  Fattle  was  writing  damaging  letters 
about  McDonald.  I  am  glad  I  chanced  home  just  now,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  speak  later  if  you  call  me."  So  saying  Mr.  Hale  sat 
down. 

"I  have  here  a  statement,  certij&ed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  town  in 
Brazil  where  Mr.  McDonald  lived,  which  I  will  hand  your  Honor, 
now.  I  wish  to  reserve  my  plea  till  later."  said  Bancroft  sitting 
down. 

Then  arose  Simon  Simpleton,  the  defendant's  lawyer — All  this 
time  Dr.  Fattle  was  very  pale.  He  had  already  many  surprises  since 
entering  Court.  He  did  not  know  McDonald  had  even  come  home. 
He  was  amazed  to  notice  a  Canadian  Commission  to  back  him;  and 
he  was  also  unaware  that  John  Hale,  the  missionary,  had  just  arrived. 
He  was  startled  beyond  measure  to  see  Dr.  Jackson  and  the  mother- 
less child  in  the  back  seat,  and  he  did  not  know  yet  that  McDonald^s 
case  was  going  to  be  pled  by  a  barrister  who  personally  knew  of  this 
matter.  Neither  did  he  guess  that  Miss  Devins  and  her  people  were 
to  attend  Court.  But  the  doctor  was  noting  already  enough  to 
make  him  very  pale  and  agitated. 

Simon  Simpleton  arose  Avith  a  bluster  and  a  breeze!  He  had 
also  noted  all  this,  as  well  as  Fattle;  and  instead  of  his  carefully-pre- 
pared plea,  all  he  could  now  muster  was  a  sort  of  burlesque  defence. 

"Your  Honor,  (and  ladies  and  gentlemen  present),"  says  the 
little  man,  looking  first  at  the  judge  and  then  gorgeously  around  over 
his  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  "I  have  much  pleasure  in  being  today 
the  advocate  of  the  great  Dr.  Fattle.  He  certainly  is  a  great  man, — 
first  and  foremost,  he  is  great  in  body.  Need  I  say  this  to  your 
Honor  when  your  Honor  plainly  sees  the  big  body  of  the  doctor  ?  I 
think  he  must  weigh  at  least  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds." 

"Hear!  Hear!  !  cries  Billy  Stewart,  in  broad  Glengarry  accent. 
But  the  Clerk  calls  him  to  order. 
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*'And'^  continues  Simpleton,  bowing  to  the  audience,  thinking 
a  compliment  was  paid  him — ^'the  doctor  is  also  great  in  mind. 
Do  you  not  all  see  his  big  head  ?"  (Much  laughter) .  "Yes,  the  doctor 
has  a  big  head,''  dilated  the  advocate. 

''You  don't  mean  "swelled!"  cries  another  voice  in  the  audience. 
"Silence"  again  calls  the  Clerk. 

"I  mean  containing  much  grey  matter — this  stuff  called  'brains' 
your ^ Honor.  "Brains"!  that's  the  word  that  describes  my  worthy 
client,  the  doctor." 

"Well,  proceed  with  your  defence,"  says  the  judge,  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

"Yes,  your  Honor,  Judge  Playfair,  may  it  please  your  Honor 
to  hear  my  defence  which  I  make  this  day  on  behalf  of  my  client, 
the  great  Fattle.  He  is  accused  by  the  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  of 
defamation  of  character  and  a  suit  for  100  thousand  dollars  is  attach- 
ed. 

"That  the  doctor,  no  doubt,  for  reasons  of  his  own  has  been 
trying  to  defame  McDonald  I  must  admit.  But,  perhaps  McDonald 
is  a  fighter,  coming  from  the  Glengarry  giants,  and,  no  doubt,  he 
tempted  very  sorely  our  good  friend  Fattle.  He  tempted  him  to 
retaliate  perhaps  for  lack  of  deference  to  Dr.  Fattle.  Dr.  Fattle 
felt  furious  that  a  new  man  like  McDonald  did  not  defer  to  him  more, 
and  Fattle  thought  the  best  way  of  retaliation  was  to  concoct  a  large 
quantity  of  letters  to  McDonald's  friends.  I  think  your  Honor 
should  consider  that  although  these  were  certainly  intended  to  harm 
McDonald,  that  the  harm  really  accomplished  is  insignificant.  This 
is  my  plea!" 

Attorney  Bancroft,  arising,  said — 

"I  am  glad,  your  Honor,  that  my  opponent  admits  his  client's 
trying  to  harm  McDonald.  He  suggests  that  the  harm  was  insigni- 
ficant. That  may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  long  series  of  persecution  has  done  McDonald  more  good 
than  harm.  But,  nevertheless,  no  thanks  to  Fattle  for  thai.  And 
now,  your  Honor,  I  will  proceed  with  my  case. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  box — a  box  which  came  from  Brazil  in  the 
special  custody  of  Fattle.  Inside  this  box  is  a  series  of  specious  but 
criminal  and  vile  letters  written  by  Fattle  and  his  friends  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  harming  my  cUent  and  his  friends.  Besides,  a  letter 
was  sent  to  a  young  lady  present — 

•  Your  Honor,  and  friends  in  the  Court,  Dr.  Fattle  feigning  tooth- 
ache to  be  cancer,  and  getting  home  thereby,  was  able  to  see  Miss 
Devins  personally,  and,  would  you  all  believe  it  true,  Fattle  fell  at 
her  feet  in  a  feigned  fit  of  love  and  proposed  to  that  very  young  lady, 
known  to  him  at  that  time  to  be  engaged  to  Sandy  McDonald  of 
Glengarry  ?  Yes!  and  wrote  to  her  a  malicious  letter  previous  to  his 
coming  to  New  York  himself.    Now,  that  young  lady  is  here! — 

Please  come  forward,  Miss  Devins."  (Miss  Devins  enters  box 
and  is  sworn.) 
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*'Is  it  true  that  a  damaging  letter  was  written  by  Fattle  to 
your' 

"Yes,  it  is  true."  Evangeline  reddened,  and  said  in  clear, 
ringing,  musical  voice  which  thrilled  the  Court — ''but  the  scurrilous 
letter  I  burnt" — it  was  too  wicked,  insinuating  ,  and  shameful  to  be 
read,  or  even  exist!" 

*'It  is  also  true  that  the  villain,  after  thus  trying  to  poison  my 
mind  against  Mr,  McDonald,  came  to  my  home  in  fairly  well-dressed 
form,  and  actually  wished  to  make  me  believe  that  he  was  dead  in 
love  with  me — having  so  little  common  sense  as  to  think  of  winning 
me  after  writing  as  I  have  already  indicated." 

The  Court  clapped  and  clapped,  and  laughed  loudly. (''Order!" 
again  shouted  the  Clerk). 

"It  is  never  good  JuSLsie  for  a  young  lady",  bowing  to  the  judge, 
"to  speak  of  her  proposals.  But,  your  Honor,  this  was  too  good  to 
keep." 

"Right  you  are!"  called  out  Billy  Stewart,  whose  enthusiasm 
no  Clerk  could  control,  while  Vangie  bowing  deeply  to  the  judge  and 
Bancroft,  went  to  her  seat  at  the  back  amid  great  subdued  applause. 

Fattle  turned  again  very  pale,  as  he  had  not  the  faintest  hint 
before  that  Vangie  was  in  the  room,  and  also  that  Bancroft,  the 
attorney,  had  possession  of  the  box,  derogatory  to  McDonald  which 
the  lawyer  now  hands  to  the  judge. 

"Your  Honor,  and  friends  present,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  document 
secured  by  McDonald's  colleague.  Brooks.  This  is  signed  by  the 
Mayor,  and  all  the  town  practically — emphatically  endorsing  Mc- 
Donald from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  him  there  for  years.  The 
judge  of  the  district,  too,  wrote  his  signature,  adding  a  note  saying  he 
knows  McDonald  very  pleasantly  personally.  This  document  is 
certified  to  by  the  Mount  Hermon  Town  Clerk,  stamped  and  sealed 
with  Brazilian  stamps.  You  have  now,  your  Honor,  a  vindication 
of  McDonald's  character  from  his  birthplace  and  from  the  land  of 
his  labors.  But  that  the  devices  of  Satan  may  be  somewhat  revealed, 
I  will  call  again  on  Mr.  John  Hale.  I  want  him  to  tell  the  Court  just 
what  he  knows."    There  was  deep  silence  as  Mr.  Hale  said: — 

"It  is  purely  by  accident  on  the  human  side  that  I  have  recently 
arrived  from  Brazil.  But,  on  the  Devine  side,  I  am  sure  it  was  or- 
dered. 

Let  me  tell  what  I  know.  I  have  noted  Dr.  Fattle  in  his  efforts 
to  misrepresent  and  undermine  McDonald  ever  since  he  came  ^  to 
Brazil.  I  know  of  his  trick  at  the  bank  paying  an  order  McDonald 
sent  to  Bahia,  when  a  receipt  was  lost — I  know  how  Fattle  tried  to 
estrange  a  man  in  that  city  wishing  to  do  business  with  McDonald. 
I  know  how  Fattle  told  that  same  man  to  beware  of  him  for  he  was 
trying  to  get  money  by  false  pretence  out  of  the  bank — this,  your 
Honor,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  McDonald  was  then,  and  is  now  in 
good  standing  with  said  bank. 

"I  also  know  of  this  same  box  of  letters  sent  to  London. 

Fattle  cut  out  Brazilian  newspaper  items  eulogizing  Jackson's 
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School  and  sent  them  with  misrepresenting  letters  to  McDonald's 
Friends  in  London.  These  items  were  written  by  editors  at  the 
coast  who  appreciated  Jackson's  efforts  and  those  of  his  fellow- 
workers  in  the  Interior.  One  Brazilian  newspaper  alone  raised  some 
$4,000  for  Jackson's  school. 

I  know  several  mines  opened  by  McDonald,  and  worked  by 
Fattle,  but  Fattle  took  good  care  to  conceal  the  fact  that  some  of 
their  best  paying  mines  were  really  opened  by  McDonald. 

I  also  know  how  Fattle  managed — when  McDonald  was  away — 
to  sleep  in  the  latter's  house,  and,  ever  since,  a  property  document 
has  been  missing. 

I  know,  too,  about  a  calf  story.  It  was  really  a  poor  man  who 
came  to  the  mines  with  all  his  belongings  tied  up  in  a  red  handker- 
chief. He  was  a  cripple  with  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl  of  eleven 
and  twelve  years.  McDonald  built  a  house  solely  for  them  and  gave 
it  without  a  cent  of  rent  with  garden  ground.  His  children  imme- 
diately began  going  to  school  and  also  to  earn  a  small  weekly  wage. 
Your  Honor  will  know  that  this  family  were  over  seven  years  at 
Jackson's  school,  and  on  leaving  the  cripple  was  paid  in  full,  except 
that  McDonald  said,  ''The  calf  I  promised  the  boy  I  can't  give,  as 
he  was  to  be  handed  over  at  the  end  of  his  cowboy  year,  which  is 
more  than  six  months  hence".  But  McDonald  paid  the  cripple  a 
fair  price  for  any  partial  claim  the  boy  had  on  that  animal.  Fattle 
in  scraping  up  dirt  to  fling  at  McDonald  seized  on  this  calf  incident, 
which  distortion  is  utter  sham.  The  cripple  came  to  McDonald  in 
abject  poverty.  He  went  away  in  fullness.  He  was  seven  years 
at  Mount  Hermon,  and  would  never  stay  there  such  time  if  not  con- 
tented. A  receipt  which  I  saw  myself  signed  by  the  cripple  proves 
that  McDonald  paid  the  poor  man  fully. 

Then  as  to  wages  kept  from  a  certain  other  individual  at  Mount 
Hermon — that  very  man's  name,  attached  to  this  budget  of  criminal 
letters,  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  favor  of  McDonald.  That  same 
man,  charging  with  withholding  his  wages,  never  worked  one  hour 
in  the  service.  He  is  notoriously  dishonourable  and  never  pays  his 
own  debts  if  possible.  Indeed,  Fattle  and  his  emissaries,  would  never 
have  enclosed  his  letter  if  they  had  dreamed  they  themselves  would 
be  exposed. 

Some  other  man  whom  McDonald  befriended  and  helped  on 
his  feet,  morally  as  otherwise,  was  sent  to  Mount  Hermon  as  Fattle's 
secretly  paid  emissary.  I  think  the  wickedest  phase  was  his  using 
natives  unscrupulously.  Brains  he  has.  So  had  Kaiser  Bill  and 
his  war  brood  of  unrestrained  fiends,  but  scrupulouness — Fattle  and 
they  might  well  learn  in  the  same  school. 

I  know  his  brother-in-law,  that  man  whom  they  name  jocular- 
ly "Daddy-long-legs".    He  said  to  me: — 

"You  must  discount  fifty  per  cent  of  what  Solomon  says"  and 
then — pausing  long — he  quietly  added,  "Yes,  and  eighty  per  cent." 

"There  it  is,  your  Honor,  a  man  supposed  to  be  trustworthy 
and  highly  educated,  but  yet  an  arch  prevaricator. 
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The  miners  meeting,  where  those  letters  were  concocted,  was 
held  far  from  Mount  Hermon,  and  the  men  Fattle  used  as  a  com- 
plices did  not  even  know  McDonald — never  saw  him  in  fact.  How 
then  did  they  sign  these  letters? 

Just  trusting  in  their  chief.  He  knows  that  man,  McDonald. 
He  must  be  bad,  for  Fattle  says  so. 

Don't  you  see,  your  Honor  ?  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  have 
the  name  of  an  Australian  to  that  bungling  budget  of  burr  and  bile. 
This  Australian  never  saw  McDonald;  never  wrote  one  line  to  him; 
never  tried,  in  any  case,  to  meet  him;  and  yet  he  coolly  signs  stuff 
about  a  man  of  whom  Fattle,  Ph.  D.  just  told  him,  gulping  it  down 
like  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah. 

It  seems  to  me  very  wicked  and  dangerous  to  write  such  letters. 
And  what  would  you  think  of  the  Church  sending  out  missionaries 
that  would  do  such  dirty  work  ?  Learn  from  missionaries  not  to  do 
so.  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Court  to  tell  of  the  heroic  Mrs. 
Jackson.  I  see  her  husband  and  darling  daughter  are  present,  very 
much  to  my  pleasure  personally,  and  no  doubt  they  can  give  important 
testimony. 

Thanking  your  Honor  for  close  attention  I  now  take  my  seat." 

No  one  said  a  word,  nor  seemed  to  move  a  muscle  while  Hale 
thus  discoursed. — His  clear  cut  narrative,  manifest  sincerity,  and 
evident  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  facts  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Court. 

"I  will  now  call  on  Dr.  Jackson."  He  comes  forward  to  the 
box  taking  Lili  (this  is  pronounced  Lee  Lee)  by  the  hand. 

''What  is  that  story  of  the  stone,  Dr.  Jackson?"  enquires  At- 
torney Bancroft. 

''My  child  was  playing  in  the  school  house,  we  having  the 
windows  shut  for  fear  of  a  native  woman  Dr.  Fattle  had  stirred  up. 
This  stone  (holding  it  aloft)  weighing  seven  pounds  was  hurled  by  the 
woman  and  burst  open  a  window.  It  fell  hardly  an  inch  away  from 
the  child  who  was  then  a  babe  of  twelve  months." 

"Shame!"  cried  out  Billy  Stewart,  and  dozens  of  others  echoed 
"Shame!  !  !  !  "  with  a  prolonged  roar  which  the  judge  caused  to 
subside  only  by  vigorously  knocking  on  the  table. 

"How  do  you  account  for  this  woman's  strange  attitude?" 

"She  was  tenderness  itself  when  Mrs.  Jackson  and  myself  came 
to  live  there.  When  this  child  was  bom  that  very  native  was  the 
essence  of  kindness.  She,  and  all  her  family,  I  understand,  were  the 
same  towards  Mr.  McDonald  for  years.  But  we  went  one  time  to 
spend  the  hot  vacation  months  on  a  tour,  leaving  keys  in  the  care 
of  this  trusted  family.  When  we  came  back  their  manner  was  utter- 
ly changed." 

"Was  Dr.  Fattle  there  during  your  absence?" 

"Yes,  and  although  there  was  ample  room  elsewhere,  he  must 
sleep  in  McDonald's  cottage  and  a  land  and  house  document  was 
ever  after  missing."  v 

"What  is  the  story  of  your  wife's  death,  Dr.  Jackson?" 
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It  was  hard  for  the  doctor  to  proceed.  He  looked  around  a 
moment,  and  then  down  at  the  locks  of  lovely  hair  like  the  mother^s 
which  was  on  his  child's  head.  His  great  eyes  had  tears  almost  too 
resistless  to  contain.  But  the  strong  Scotchman  summons  his  splendid 
reserve  forces  and  stands  up  with  fine  poise  saying : — 

''Your  Honor,  I  left  my  wife  and  babe  happy  and  in  health. 
,  In  spite  of  shocks  already  referred  to,  and  the  severe  climate,  the  health 
of  our  Brazilian  home  was  more  than  good.  It  was  splendid.  A 
submarine  attack  on  my  way  to  London  was  followed  swiftly  by  a 
rumour  from,  Dr.  Fattle — a  rumour  that  I  fell  dead  on  the  street  upon 
arrival  in  London.  The  messenger  whom  Dr.  Fattle  sent  to  Mrs. 
Jackson  said  that  the  notice  was  in  a  paper  of  Rio,  the  most  reliable 
paper,  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

My  wife  soon  got  my  letter,  dated  later  than  the  notice  of  my 
death  and  that  relieved  the  tension. 

Although  the  natives  were  most  sympathetic  towards  her  and 
Lili — "Brazilia  listening,  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  burst  out 
crying.  At  this,  Mrs.  Allan  who  was  present  takes  Lili  in  her  arms 
and  goes  back  to  the  Devin's  seat.  But  the  sob  of  the  child  was 
contagious.  The  Court  was  quite  broken,  and  some  men  besides 
the  women  were  plainly  in  tears.  Dr.  Jaclj:son  could  go  no  further, 
and  with  sobs  sat  down. 

Bancroft  was  on  his  feet  like  a  shot. 

"I  have  more  evidence — much  more — your  Honor.  But  I 
think  we  need  no  more.  We  are  quite  convinced  that  the  man  who 
fathered  and  fostered  these  fraudulent  reports  and  these  criminal 
actions  is  chargeable  for  them." 

The  Judge  with  almost  silent  voice  inquires: 

"Has  the  Attorney  for  the  defendant  anything  further  to  say  ?" 

Simon  Simpleton  simply  bowed  to  the  judge.  "Then  the  case 
is  ended — It  remains  for  me  to  say  that : — 

All  costs  of  the  Court  and  100  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid 
the  Plaintiff.  Failing  this  sum  paid  at  once — the  alternative  is  ten 
years  Penitentiary  with  hard  labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Fattle's  Board  rises  and  tries  to  say. 

"This  is  too  severe.    The  sum  should  be  very  much  less." 

"Much  less  !  !  !  "  cries  the  judge  with  ringing  indignation.  It 
really  ought  to  be  much  more  and  we  will  wait  not  long  giving  the 
choice  of  prompt  payment  or  imprisonment.  The  Mrs,  Jackson  affair 
alone,  could  make  a  case  against  Fattle  far  more  serious"  adds  the 
judge  significantly,  in  sonorous  tones. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Fattle  had  the  large  and  valuable 
plant  worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  this  N.  Y.  Co. 
tied  up  in  his  own  name  in  Brazil.  There  was  therefore  nothing  left 
for  the  Sec.  but  to  foot  the  bill  in  order  to  keep  their  field  Represent- 
ative out  of  prison. 

A  cheque  book  comes  smoothly  out  of  the  Secretary's  pocket 
who,  with  fountain  pen,  writes  hastily  100  thousand  in  favor  of 
McDonald.   He  hands  same  to  Judge  Playiair. 
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Attorney  Bancroft  rises  to  say: 

''The  cheque  must  be  approved  by  the  bank  on  which  it  is 
drawn  before  acceptance."  At  once  a  man  is  despatched  for  the 
stamped  approval  of  the  Bank. 

"While  the  messenger  returns,  I  will  say  a  few  words."  says  his 
Honor. 

All  eyes  are  fixed  on  Judge  Playfair. 

"It  is  evident/'  proceeds  he  mth  great  firmness,  "that  people 
need  to  learn  to  mind  their  own  business.  It  is  bad  reading  yet,  per- 
suing the  story  of  the  dark  ages — how  one  man  is  burnt  at  the  stake, 
another  suffers  shameful  pain  and  ignominy  because,  forsooth,  some- 
one else  thinks,  or  pretends  to  think,  he  deserves  the  stake,  the  prison, 
or  the  thumb-screw.  It  is  not  fashionable  nowadays  to  do  this  way; 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  try  cowardly  secret  letters.  Fattle  has 
to  pay,  or  his  Company;  (which  no  doubt  will  hold  him  liable)  for 
infamous  plotting. 

Let  anyone  else  who  deals  in  such  mud,  remember  that  he  too 
is  liable!" 

"Hear!  Hear!"  led  by  Billy  Stewart,  as  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  Court  except  the  Fatties  rose  saying: 
"Yes!  !  your  Honor!'/ 

The  messenger  now  returned  and  handed  to  the  judge  the  cheque. 
His  Honor  glances  and  declares — 

"This  cheque  is  0.  K'd.  by  the  Bank  on  which  it  is  drawn." 
There  was  silencjs  as  Judge  Playfair  invited  McDonald  forward. 
That  young  man  bowed  deeply  and  received  the  cheque,  saying, 

"This  money  will  not  be  used  by  me.  It  will  be  the  nucleus, 
with  another  equal  sum  invested  for  educational  purposes.  It  will 
double  our  endowment  fund/'  says  McDonald,  with  a  benign  smile 
at  Dr.  Jackson,  and  the  Court  stamps  approval  with  unrestrained 
vigor  until  the  hammer  again  thumps  the  desk. 

As  it  was  now  high  noon,  a  motion  for  adjournment  was  made 
and  carried.  But  the  people  remained  seated  and  the  judge  too. 
There  was  a  stillness  that  could  be  felt.  Something  tense  was  at 
work  and  no  one  seemed  to  stir.  Then  up  rose  Fattle,  and  to  the 
utter  amazement  of  all  came  toward  McDonald.  The  man  from 
Glengarry  rose  and  looked  straight  at  the  doctor.  Evangeline  turned 
pale.  Billy  Stewart  made  a  rush  near  while  the  two  men  fought 
as  he  was  sure.  But  even  the  judge  looked  dumb  with  surprise  when 
Fattle  extended  his  right  hand  to  McDonald.  Emotion  was  hardly 
held  while  the  two  men  faced  each  other  in  prolonged  locked  hands. 
Once-twice-three  times  Dr.  Fattle  tried  to  speak  an  apology — and 
McDonald  said,  "I  heartily  forgive  you,  Sir",  when  the  court  could 
not  restrain  its  feet,  and  the  floor  resounded. — The  people  still  wait- 
Mr.  McDonald  bows  courteously,  and  John  Devins  with  great 
dignity  comes  to  him,  Evangeline  leaning  on  her  father's  arm  carrying 
a  large  and  beautiful  bouquet.  Her  face  is  calm  with  a  sort  of  June 
radiance.  Her  flaxen  hair  magically  done  up,  and  with  matchlessly 
fitting  hat  and  suit  of  gray,  she  is  the  embodiment  of  beauty.  The 
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court  gazed  with  spell-bound  admiration.  Little  Lili  slipped  away 
from  Dr.  Jackson  and  came  right  up  to  the  young  pair.  They  both 
stooped  down  as  the  sweet  face  was  upturned  and  Evangeline  planted 
a  kiss  on  those  tender,  innocent  lips. 

McDonald  looking  as  if  he  had  found  a  treasure  more  than 
diamonds  said: — owe  to  this  young  lady  a  friendship  which  is 
priceless  (with  a  low  bow  to  the  judge) — and  to  her  strong  sense  the 
coming  together  of  this  gathering.  But  by  arrangements,  the  taxi 
is  waiting — Miss  Devins  and  I  are  off  to  get  married."  Bowing  deep- 
ly to  the  proud  parents  standing  near,  McDonald  graciously  gave  his 
arm  which  the  bride  accepted  with  dignity.  They  walk  down  the 
aisle  to  the  door  while  the  whole  audience  rise  and  shout  "Hurrah'' ! — 
and  the  taxi  was  whizzing  and  whirring  away  before  the  cheers 
died  down. 


(THE  END) 


